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HE range of sandstone cliffs known as the | whom describe the wonderful beauties of the 
Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior are in| Grand Portal, Chapel, and of the surrounding 
Schoolcraft County, Michigan, on the south | rocks. One winter evening, many years ago, 
shore of the lake, about one hundred miles | an Oneida Chief put up at my father’s tavern in 
from the Sault St. Marie, and sixty this side | Central New York, and having been a friend of 
of Marquette ; being, therefore, a pleasant (and | the family in the East, he was invited to the 
profitable) summer retreat, with some few dis- | kitchen, where the great wide-monthed fire- 
advantages, the chief of which is the appalling | place warmed his heart and illuminated his 
fact that it is about two or three days’ canoe | countenance, while he astonished and delighted 
journey, either way, to a beef-steak. a large circle of listeners, who half neglected 
Among my memories of school-boy readings | their apples and spiced cider listening to the 
are accounts of long voyages of explorers, Jesu- | story of his journey to the Great West, selecting 
it missionaries, and Canadian voyageurs, all of |a new home for his tribe, who were to be 
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ey by che Gevdininens at Washington. | 
During that long golden evening I sat snugged 
up in the corner, swallowing every word, with 
hair rising and flesh crawling at the thrilling | 
tales; and, when I could take my eyes away 
from his face long enough, looked among the | 
pictures in the fire for the rocks and waves, 
bears and deer, panthers and otters, Indians and 
Canadian voyageurs, wigwams and birch canoes 
of his enchanting harangue. 

Many times since then I have wished and re- 
solved to see the rocks, and the desire has at 
length been gratified, and just as if some good | 
spirit had ordered the fulfillment of my dreams. 
The way to get there is simple enough to those | 
who have read of Solomon’s Carpet and its won- | 
derful journeys, A steamboat is a much more | 
wonderful thing than Solomon or Haroun al | 
Rasheed ever dreamed of; and when you are | 
prepared for the trip, with pencil, note-book, | 
sketch-book and colors (if you can use them), 
cans of preserved milk, and any other eatable 
and drinkable you please, and plenty of thick 
clothing, one of them will take you from either 
Buffalo or Chicago, and in a very short and 
eventful trip you find yourself, some fine morn- 
ing about sunrise, far out into Lake Superior, 
glass in hand, looking southward, trying to make | 
out whether it is rocks or sand banks that you 
see. For this side the rocks, extending many 
miles, there are immense banks of sand three 
hundred feet high, called the Grand Sable, a 
name given by the French, meaning Big Sands. 
Having been told that we should be in sight of 


the rocks at sunrise, we were out on deck shiver- 
ing in the cold starlight several times during the 
night, expecting to see them loom up in the dim, 


uncertain light. But the only visible objects 
besides the steamer were the stars, so very 
bright, whose light the steamer was trying to 
puff out with its double column of pitchy smoke. 
As you look and shiver, the strange notion seizes 
you that the boat may be a thing of life after 
all, such energy and power and seeming pur- 
pose, heaving its way through the dark waters! 

After breakfast you catch the first glimpse of | 





have so long desired to see. 


| derness.” 


| years). 
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the Sable, far away to the aah. gray and cloud- 
like. Then two or three hours after the rocks 


| are made out through the glass, and now is 


the time for excitement among the passengers, 
| Swiftly the boat glides along, and point after 
point of shore is left behind with their fairy-like 
forms and colors—a truly grand procession of 


| wonders, not equaled in its kind in all the 


world. 

But it is our business to get ashore, and take 
to the small-boat for an exploration. One 
glimpse is not enough; we must linger here for 
weeks, and become familiar with the scenes we 
Before landing us 
; on Grand Island the steward of the steamer 
| Planet cooked up a supply of beef-steak, and put 
it into our carpet-bag, packing it with crackers 
and a peck of apples, saying: ‘‘ This will keep 
you in memory of civilized life while in the wil- 
Thus supplied, we felt valorous and 
ready for a trip of any reasonable extent. 

We were directed to inquire of the Indians 
or fishermen on the island for Mr. Williams, 
who would probably lend us a boat, and in due 
time found him in his new house (not quite fin- 
ished, although it has been building for several 
On the way to it from where we land- 
ed we were so occupied in watching the Indian 
women and children on the shore cleaning fish 
that we did not notice the water coming into 
the batteau we were using; so our things were 
soaked in dirty water, and had to be spread out 
on the grass to dry. Shirts, stockings, and all 
our useful dry-goods were discouraging objects 
a thousand miles from our wash-woman. The 
carpet-bag containing the meat was laid in the 


| grass near the house when we rapped at Mr. 


Williams’s door, and was left there a few mo- 
ments while chatting with the old patriarch. 
In a few words, always direct and without wait- 
ing to be questioned, he gave us an account of 
his coming there forty or fifty years ago, his 
family grown to be men and women having 
families of theirown. But not all of them were 


| living—four of them, his sons and daughters, 


having been drowned in a storm when return- 
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GRAND ISLAND HARBOR. 


ing in a small-boat from Marquette, where they 
had been for stores. 

We could have listened longer, but a growl 
or two at the door attracted the old man’s quick 
ear, when he asked: “‘Is there any thing in 
your carpet-bag that dogs would like to get at?” 
In a moment we were at the door; but it was 
too late. We explained what was in the bag 
to Mr. Williams, when we discovered it emptied 
and the steak gone. What was said in the in- 
spiration of the moment was doubtless said 
forcibly, perhaps eloquently, but not respectful- 
ly. There was no respect shown to dogs, most 
especially to Indian dogs. Patience, meekness, 
and forbearance were virtues nct then in de- 
mand, certainly not in use. Vocabularies of 
terms, exact and otherwise, suggesting ideas 
derived from a belief in the Plutonian system 
and others, were exhausted, and the crowning 
effort was that of the gray-haired pioneer when 
he learned that an untold amount of savory sir- 
loin ready for the tooth had been devastated by 
the dogs. He lifted up his voice (rich and so- 
norous from his long outdoor habits), but he 
did not weep. He drew it mild, in a patriarchal 





manner, discovering much learning and experi- 
ence on the subject of Indians and their dogs. 
There are resident on the island a few In- 
dians of the Chippewa tribe, whose wigwams 
are built a few rods from Mr. Williams's houses, 
and who seemed to have imbibed just enough 
civilization to wear calico dresses, old coats, 
and dilapidated stove-pipe hats, and drink 
whisky, when the latter is to be got. Tea 
and tobacco, of course ; but these are no evi- 
dence of civilized habits. As you stand under 
the Point of Pines, near Mr. Williams's houses, 
and look toward the Indian wigwams, you see 
only such sights as belong to a wild life. There 
are several wigwams around which squaws and 
papooses are busy at work or play; and sever- 
al birch canoes pulled up on the sand beach, 
“Bully,” son-in-law of the old chief, a half- 
breed, French and Indian, is helping his squaw 
clean fish—white-fish and trout—which he has 
just taken from the pound-net, which is set a 
few rods from the shore in the harbor. The 
pure Indians will not help their squaws do such 
work, as it is considered unfit for men to per- 
form dirty labor. And so it is; but then men 
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BILL LEMM. 


differ so materially as to what may be called | 


dirty work. 

Here we are, then, looking on as much In- 
dian life as there is to be found this side the 
Rocky Mountains. Now turn around where 
you stand and look the other way, and the 
scene changes. These log-houses, one story 
high, built very solidly, with small windows, 
very stout door, are the original strong-hold of 
Mr. Williams, built when he first located here 
fifty years ago. This first was dwelling, the 
second blacksmith shop, the third a store, now 
full of goods, and the fourth the cooper-shop, 
where the barrels are made for putting up the 
fish caught in the harbor; and the last house 
is Bill Lemm’s, son-in-law to Mr. Williams. 
The house on the hill to the left is new, and 
belongs to the present, and has no flavor of age 
about it yet—white and staring; while the old 
ones are covered all over with delicate grays, 
purples, and browns, and soft green mosses and 
lichens—very comfortable-looking in their old 
age—innocent of paint, whitewash, or carpet, 
overshadowed with venerable pines, and their 
sides half hidden by masses of weeds, tall grass- 
es, and creeping vines. 
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| We found Mr. Lemm ready to take us to 
| the rocks ‘‘in the best boat on Lake Superior, 
| if he did build it himself ;” fifteen feet long by 
| four beam; mast and oars, with a provision- 
| chest, and named after his daughter, Cora E. 
|Lemm. (And it may be here remarked in pa- 
| renthesis, that all this is true even to the name, 
| which was written all over the stern in elegant 
| English text.) Mrs. Lemm, he said, would 
|cook up biscuit, and we could go early next 
morning. Part of our luggage was taken down 
| to Lemm’s house, where we were to sleep that 
|night. How glorious it is to sleep in the coun- 
try! Please imagine that the biscuit business 
| had been carried on in one of the largest stoves, 
with fine dry wood, until half past ten, and our 
| bed was spread out on the floor within ten feet 
of the stove. The time is July, and the mos. 
| quitoes have gathered in millions to welcome the 
strangers. Careful women shut the windows 


| 
| and doors close. Further particulars concern- 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


ing the comforts of sleeping in the country are 
junnecessary. Then, again, it does seem im- 
possible to get ready to go to bed. “Early to 
| bed and early to rise” was torn out of the pri- 
mer they used when young, and Lemm seemed 
| inclined to stay up all night telling us his his- 
|tory, most especially about his gun. ‘The 
| best gun in the States, sure.” Could draw a 
| bead on a deer in the most difficult and un- 
| heard-of places. Drew a bead on a buck once ; 
| could just see his nose and one horn, perhaps 
| one eye, right by the side of a huge pine-tree ; 
but just as he pulled the trigger the deer bound- 
ed off into the woods. ‘‘ But, you know, he 
| carried that ball away with him! Deer are 
getting more and more scary every year.” 
Next morning we were off bright and early, 
| and as we rowed across the bay Lemm recited 
| the Legend of Munising. This was a grand 
project of the Philadelphians, artfully laid out 
on paper, with squares, city lots, hotels, and 
what not. Back of it a little way—a half mile 
or so—is a pretty waterfall, sixty feet high, in 
the midst of the woods—a delightful place to 





THE FIRST INHABITANT OF MUNISING 








MINER'S CASTLE. 


The hotel there, built and 
furnished in grand style, was occupied one 
season; but now the furniture is all stored in 
heaps in one or two rooms, and only one man 


spend summer in. 


lives there to keep watch over the things. In- 
dians steal the bed-clothes when they get a 
chance. 


“Splendid site! that Munising. Ought to 


have had the railroad from Escanaba through | 


to this place instead of to Marquette. But, 
you see, the iron interest carried the day. It 
runs now throtgh a swamp most of the way ; 
but this route would a been good land all the 
way. Besides, and this every one who has 
lived on the lake knows, Grand Island Har- 
bor is the only real safe harbor on the entire 
lake. Shut in from the storms in all directions, 
vessels and steamers put in here for safety 
when a storm is raging outside. Waves may 
roll high as a meetin’-house out in the lake, 
and it will be calm as a mill-pond in this har- 
bor. Bad job ¢carryin’ the road to Marquette. 
We've been through to Green , in winter, 


by this route, many a time ; and ly has car- 
ried mail here for several years when the navi- 





gation was closed, always starting into the wil- 
derness for Munising. Back of the town, or 
where it was laid out to be, the hills rise sud- 
denly about two hundred feet, as you can see 
| from here ; and then the country is quite level, 
| all the way to Green Bay, and is heavily tim- 
bered.” 
** Any game in that direction ?” 

‘*Deer, panthers, bears, wolves, rabbits, 
| ducks, and a’most any thing you are a mind 
to shoot, and good trapping all winter. Right 
here, where the point of Grand Island comes 
| down into the harbor, the water is deep, and 
the steamers can run close; but on the other 
side there is half a mile of shallow water, with a 
| hard-pan bottom, and vessels often get aground 
jon it. Pilots and old sailors know it. The 
| harbor seldom freezes over. A little round the 
| shores and up into the bays the storms and 
winds make a pretty strong current, which keeps 
it open. That platform, half a mile from shore, 
| was built for a landing, and it was intended to 
| connect it with the shore by a plank-walk and 
| carriage-way ; but the whole project went un- 
der at once. The railroad to Marquette did 
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it. That spoilt Grand Island, or we'd all been 
rich.” 

The only inhabitant of this that was to be 
mighty city is a pretty smart man; but then he 
can’t draw a bead with Lemm. It is two miles 
to the Chimneys—tall, slender columns of rock, 
among the trees, very much like factory-chim- 
neys, and one expects to see smoke issue from 
them. A mile or two farther is the Castle— 
called Miner’s Castle, the first of the principal 
features of the rocks. Tall towers, solid walls, 
battlements, doorways, loopholes; in general 
effect, at a proper distance, there is to all ap- 
pearance a real Norman Castle, and a more 
solid, impregnable, never was built. Here we 
go into the great doorway, and our boat sails 
far in until we lose sight of the entrance. 
Miner's Riyer enters the lake beside the Castle 
and is a stream thirty or forty feet wide, and 
forms quite a safe harbor for small boats in 
rough weather. Cliff on the west shore of the 
river and a sand-beach about thirty rods long 
on the east. Last season Lemm says that a 
venturesome young lady climbed to the top of 
the highest point of the Castle, nearly a hun- 
dred feet above the water. 

Lemm says this beach is not so good for a 
camp as the Chapel Beach, so we are to go 
there to build our hut. Just beyond the Min- 
er’s Beach the Pictured Rocks begin to show 
their wonders. Worn into strange shapes by 
frost and storm, and stained by a thousand 
dyes in every possible variety of arrangement, 
far beyond the power of words to correctly de- 
scribe, and all this profusion repeated mile after 
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mile, keeping up the interest by some new 
prospect of sweeping curve, or abrupt angle, or 
fantastic form. 

The first cascade we met was two miles be- 
yond the Castle, where the water falls about 
twenty-five feet perpendicular, and then slides, 
at an angle of about forty degrees, a hundred 
and fifty feet farther. Here the colors are quite 
monotonous and dull, and arranged in stripes 
running downward. Lemm said that the next 
headland but two beyond the cascade was the 
Sail Rock, and we pulled hard to reach it. 
Just as we neaved it we discovered a profile in 
| the end of the cliff which bore a striking like- 
|ness to Franklin, The likeness from the other 
side was not so recognizable, the features ap- 
pearing sharper. The Sail Rock is composed 
of several fallen slabs of sandstone which rise 
above the water about seventy-five feet, and 
from the east appear like a schooner with sails 
set, running in toward the rocks. The illusion 
is complete. When we saw it from the steam- 
er, a mile of two distant, it was supposed to be 
a fishing or pleasure party cruising along the 
rocks. Two headlands intervene between the 
Sail Rock and the Grand Portal—the Great 
Door. These headlands are being continually 
formed and changed by the waves and the ele- 
ments, and are rounded outward with a con- 
vexity of generally one foot in ten; and one is 
usually connected with another with long or 
short concave sweeps of cliff—the outline tak- 
ing the character of a telegraph-line suspended 
rather slack between poles set at unequal dis- 
tances. The general direction of the coast 
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GRAND PORTAL—EXTERIOR. 


from the Castle to the Door is northeast; and 
from the Door by a sharp angle nearly due east 
to the Sable. All along the coast there are 
heaps of rocks which have fallen from the cliff, 
and where the waves have not worn them down 
(and the sandstone, of all the strata, readily dis- 
integrates) still afford a landing-place. Lemm 
says these avalanches usually happen in the 
spring. 

We were in a hurry to get to the Chapel 
Beach before dark and put our hut in order, so 
we made but a few moments’ halt in the Great 
Door. Sublime spectacle, a dome high in the 
air, vast and impressive — echoing our voices 
and the splashing of our oars, and alive with 
flocks of gulls, we reluctantly pulled away from 
it, resolving to come again, as soon as we should 
be located, to measure and explore it. But we 
did not then know the inconceivable attractions 
that lay beyond, and prevented our return for 
many days. On the way to the Chapel Beach 
from the Door you pass by ten or twelve head- 
lands formed very much like each other, and 
each resembliyg the stern of a vessel; and this 
group we named the Stranded Fleet—from its 
resemblance to a fleet of immense vessels gone 
ashore bows on. 

Here we are at length at the Chapel Beach, 
and there is the Chapel. Is it not truly named ? 
Like the ruin of some antient temple, whose 
roof still rests on a few crumbling columns and 
is overgrown with trees, carrying its date far 
into the dim past. The Indians locate a Mani- 
tou in the Chapel, and another in the Grand 
Portal. 





Did you ever build a birch hut in the wilder- 
ness? No. Well, look on, and see how it is 
done. Cut a few poles for the frame, and stick 
them firmly into the sand, and tie them to- 
gether at the top to form the apex of the roof. 
Roof! why, it will be all roof and floor like a 
garret. Now peel birch bark in as broad pieces 
as you can, and get the inner bark of the cedar 
for strings, and tie the birch bark pieces on the 
poles, overlapping to shed the rain. Drive 
stakes deep into the sand and tie poles over all 
to anchor against the wind. Make a door, and 
your hotel is complete. Of course the fire is 
outside. 

See, our friend the Indian is quietly making 
a fire to. boil coffee. How expert these red 
men are in woodcraft! He stripped two pieces 
of bark to my one; and did you see how skill- 
fully he doubled up the corners of one large 
piece which he is now using as a pail to bring 
water from the spring? Birch bark becomes 
flexible by warming, and may be bent without 
breaking. ‘I wonder if his birch would be as 
safe in a high wind as your boat, Lemm?” 
The idea that any craft could be compared 
with his boat for an instant so dumbfounded 
Lemm that he stalked silently away, only giv- 
ing us a pitying look for answer. 

Hurrah! now for work! ‘*Come, Doxtater, 
while Lemm is busy catching some trout for 
dinner or supper, as we happen to want it, let 
us cruise along the rocks; and first we will visit 
the Chapel. But I say, Lemm, did you ever 
notice the resemblance to a lion’s head in the 
rock at the top of the Chapel ?” 
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“Yes; seems as if he was lying down and 
taking a quiet look at the lake. I could show 
you many another animal and figure among the 
rocks. Always finding new ones.” Where is 
my measuring tape? Feet and inches take the 
romance out of it, do you say? I imagine that 
my friend the Indian felt more than he could 
put into words, unless volumes were condensed 
into the single emotional ejaculation which burst 
from his very soul as he stood in the dome of 
the Chapel—a space large enough for sever- 
al hundred people to assemble, with a ruinous 
floor, but a very solid roof; a single mass of 
sandstone one hundred and ninety by sixty feet, 
supported by the cliff on the east side and rear, 
and by several columnar masses on the front 
and west sides. The “ pulpit” is formed by one 
of these columns which has been worn away to 
a height of only three feet above the floor, and is 
six feet across a level top. One column stands 
detached, and ten feet west of the main structure, 
The heightis eighty feet from the water tothe top, 
Viewed from either side, but more especially from 
the east, the impression received is that it re- 
sembles the ruin of some vast church. 





Those + 
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immense columns at Abou Simbel, on the Niie, 
are more artistical, but not more sublime. Be- 
ing the work of men’s hands gives importance 
to the Egyptian ruin, and being the handiwork 
of the Supreme Architect ennobles the Ameri- 
can Chapel. There are but few stains of color 
about the Chapel, and these yellow and brown, 
and only on the lower strata. Beautiful mosses 
and lichens cover the sides and roof, in some 
places concealing the stone. You can climb 
up the cliff Ly the waterfall and enter the Chapel 
by the rear, but if you have a boat the best way 
is to land on the rocks at the front, where are 
very regular steps in the sandstone, it having 
crumbled away leaving plates varying from a 
few inches to several feet in thickness, each re- 
ceding behind the last, forming a natural stair- 
way up to the main rooms. The Storm King 
is janitor here, clearing the temple walls and 
floor by his wind and waves. There are holes 


in the rock at the level of the water, some ex- 
tending ten feet or so into the cliff, and three or 
four feet wide at the outside, which, when there 
is a high sea, receive a rushing wave and spout 
back the water and spray for a hundred feet, 
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THE CASCADE. 


with a roar like cannon at a distance. Ina 
storm a thousand of these holes keep up a con- 
tinual roar as of artillery in a battle. 

One of the cliffs is made memorable by the 
wreck of the steamer Superior in 1857, whose 


timbers and machinery is still to be seen, when | 


the water is calm, at about twelve to fifteen feet 
depth. Lemm has fished up many pieces of 
iron, and is still hovering around it. The steam- 
er broke its rudder and drifted ashore here in a 
storm, and the water being shallow soon pounded 
the hull to pieces on the solid rock bottom ; and 
there was no landing possible, the cliff being 
nearly two hundred feet high and overleaning 
the water. Half a mile east of this place is the 
largest cascade of the rocks, a sheet about thirty 
feet wide falling clear down one hundred and 
seventy-five feet into the lake. The overhang 
of the cliff makes a space of twenty or thirty 
feet between the sheet and the rocks, where you 
can row in your boat if you are willing to take 
a shower-bath. There are several headlands 
visible in one view from near the Cascade, and 
the colors are bright and varied. All along the 
rocks east to west they are crowned with trees, 
mostly evergreens; here and there an oak or 
birch, As the rocks crumble away, or are split 
off by the elements, the trees are undermined, 
lean over the verge, and finally tumble into the 
lake. Sometimes an avalanche of rock goes 
down in a compact mass with the trees stand- 
ing unharmed. Such an event has made a 
rocky island, covered with foliage, near the 


Sail Rock. The rock thus left bare shows its | 


natural color, which is yellow, or golden brown, 


varying in the different strata ; some light, oth- 
| ers dark, nearly burned sienna tint, and others 
| warm brown or dull orange. <A few years cov 

ers the bared rock with lichens and stains uni 

| form with the older surface. 

Beyond the Cascade eastward the next place 
| of interest is the Grand Amphitheatre. This is 
| the largest of the concave sweeps of cliff line, 
| and isa display of form and color surpassing any 
other locality in attractiveness, except, of course, 
the Chapel and Great Door. The cliff is near- 
ly two hundred feet high, overhangs fifteen to 
fifty feet, wet with the drain of springs in the 
soil above or from the rains; and colored with 
the greatest variety of form and hue. In the 
view engraved some of these stains are repre- 
sented as far as black lines are capable of doing 
this. Near the centre of the view there is a 
heap of rocks recently fallen, last spring proba- 
bly, for the cliff above shows the clean bright 
color of the sandstone. Each side of this bare 
spot the color is strong and varied as usual. 
The upper strata, about fifty feet thick, are 
grayer, and lie in thin slabs or plates, and are 
less stained than those below. The next under 
them are colored yellow and brown and russet 
in confused patches ; and below these again ap- 
pear the blue and white and green tints. Some 
stripes are as white as chalk, others verdigris 
green, or pale blue, changing gradually as it 
goes’ down the rock to green, and finally dark- 
brown or black. The source of the color seems 
to be in mineral oxyds carried over the rock by 
water, besides the usual lichens and crystalliza- 
\tions. There is a stratum of gravel loosely ce- 
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mented by sand and ciay, varying from two feet | 
thick at the Castle to thirty at the Great Door, | 
and twenty at the Amphitheatre. Most of the 
strata appear to be thicker at the Great Door, 

and the cliff is generally elevated fifty to seven- 
ty-five feet above the height at five miles’ dis- | 
tance each way from that centre. The scene 

was sketched from the top of a pile of sand- 

stones recently fallen, very similar to that shown | 
in the distance, and where the water from the | 
cliff overhead dripped thirty feet beyond me, | 
affording a cool shade in a hot July day. Per- 
haps it would be well to say now before I forget 
it, that in all that trip, except a few hours in 
the middle of the day, it was very comfortable 
in a good thick coat and gloves, and morning 
or evening an over-coat was quite indispensable, 
while a good blazing fire was desirable, besides 
being useful for making coffee. The winds 
are very cold, and when they come over the 
lake sweep away mosquitoes, gnats, sand-flies, 
midges, and all the other torments of sultry 
days, and give you a good night’s sleep in 
peace, 

It was our constant amusement to look for 
shapes among the forms and colors on the cliffs 
and name them. One would discover a resem- 
blance to a group of horses of various colors, 
and another see a long procession of boys carry- 
ing fish ; and of women with expansive skirts, 
and parasols as large as cavalry tents. Here | 





were elephants grouped with serpents a hundred 
feet long, seeming to come up out of the water. 


| There a city dimly pictured, with roofs, towers, 


and spires, There is really no end to this 
amusement but your own inclination to indulge 
in it. It was amusing as well as curious to no- 
tice the different impressions that the same 
groups produced on different persons. While 
the pale faces saw only such objects as were fa- 
miliar to their common experience, the red man 
saw the shadows of the past; the history of 
his race reproduced, written by the Almighty. 
Where the waves and current make a beach of 
the sand the gravel from the stratum spoken of 
is washed quite clean, and among the pebbles 
are found many fine ones in color and form; 
agates, jasper, and carnelians, One agate owned 
by Peter White, of Marquette, and set in a 
breast-pin, has thirteen hundred lines of differ- 
ing colors in an inch. We brought home a few 
pieces of rock and some of the pebbles; the 
rock very soon fell into sand, and the pebbles 
are now our only reminiscence of the rocks, ex- 
cept a wide piece of silver birch bark, which 
was cut near the beaver pond back of Chapel 
Beach, and the deer-skin which was got in the 
midst of tribulation. 

One evening Lemm said the waves would 
run too high next day for us to make any at- 


| tempt at a cruise, and he proposed a tramp in 


the woods, visiting the beaver ponds, and if we 
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started early we would be likely to see the 
beaver at play and perhaps get a crack at a| 
deer. Deer tracks had been seen several morn- | 
ings on the sand not far from our hut, which 
encouraged us, and the trip was arranged. So 
before it was fairly light we were all away, creep- 
ing silently as possible toward the ponds, The 
beaver-dam is a hundred rods long, very strong, 
and floods thousands of acres, forming two 
ponds, besides wide marshes, where lilies grow, 
making feeding-places for deer. High hopes 
and feverish excitement ruled that morning, 
and we tried to move through the woods very 
silently, and it must be that we did, for Dox 
said he could only hear us half a mile. 

After some hunting about we found the very 
best spot imaginable for a look-out—on a high 
bank overlooking the island where the beaver- 
houses are built in the lower pond. There were 
several beavers busy running about, at work or 
play, and old-and young were very lively. We 
wondered if some showman would not like to 
transport that island, with its tenants so full 
of graceful motion and playful habits, to New 
York or its vicinity. The First National Bea- 
ver-Dam Sample-Room would be the popular 
resort. We could have enjoyed the scene for 
hours, and not even Lemm’s desire to get a 
crack at a deer would have moved us; but just 
as we were whispering our debates a sliding 
plunge into the water under the bank where 
we lay attracted our attention. Dox said it 
was a beaver who had been watching us, and 
had now gone to give the alarm. Sure enough, 
in a few moments all the islanders were invisi- 
ble, and after waiting for a little while we con- | 
cluded that the curtain was dropped on the | 
show, and left for the upper pond, where we 
arrived about sunrise. 

Lemm went direct to the raft he had used | 
on a previous visit, the year before, and he and | 
I got aboard, while Dox preferred to walk along | 
the shore. We had hardly shoved off before | 
we heard a splashing and snorting the other | 
side of a clump of trees, on a little point of | 
land, and Lemm was frantic to get out far 
enough to get a sight of the deer. In our haste | 
we broke the rotten withes that bound the raft 
together, and the lilies and grass pulled the 
logs apart, spilling us into two feet of water, 
with a very oozy and uncertain bottom. This | 
humiliation was very rapidly taking the con- | 
ceit out of two would-be deer-slayers, when the | 
crack of Dox’s rifle was heard toward the head 
of the pond, and that finished the business for | 
them. Lemm’s face grew very pale and his | 
voice tragically husky as he said, with a groan, 
“There! Dox has scared them off! I was | 
afraid he would.” We waded back to land, | 
and on coming up with Dox found him logding | 
his gun. 

‘*Scared ’em off?” suggested Lemm. 

‘* Yes,” said Dox; “scared one.” / 

And sure enough, there he lay, in the edge 
of the marsh. Lemm referred to the raft in| 
very classic English, of the heroic school. How- 











| ever, venison, roasted or fried in the wilderness, 


| what is prepared to eat that is only wholesome; 


is an excellent remedy for wounded feelings. 
And we roasted and ate and chatted, reeount- 
ing former exploits, and so whiled away the 
rest of that day, drying our clothes by the fire, 
and when weary with wagging our tongues, late 
in the night, arranged ourselves to sleep. 
Cowper says, in the “‘ Sofa:” 
“But comes at last the dull and dusky eve, 
And sends thee to thy cabin, well prepared 
To dream all night of what the day denied.” 


And he has hit it exactly, except that we had 
no dull, although several dusky evenings; and 
that last line touched our case exactly. And 
another fine old English poet, Holty, says: 
“Happy the man who has the town escaped! 
To him the whistling trees, the murmuring brooks, 
The shining pebbles, preach 
Virtue’s and wisdom's lore.” 
Splendid lines! With what pleasure can one 
recall the dulcet strains of the rural poets when 
in the wilderness. I think it is in the opening 
of the ‘‘ Time-Piece” where Cowper says : 

“Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade !” 
expecting to find there relief from certain ills 
which civilized men fall heirs to. But who 
shall sing the joys of sleeping in the woods, or 

on the Chapel Beach? 

Lemm said, one night, soon after we had 
sandwiched ourselves for sleep, that he knew 
there was a rat or mouse, or something of that 
kind, crawling over his legs, and proposed a 
hunt. Dox and I got pine knots lighted and 
looked all through the hemlock and pine carpet 
in the hut, but no living thing was to be found 
except the aroused Lemm; and again we court- 
ed sleep. Early next morning he said he had 
felt it again, whatever it was, several times 
| during the night. Dox was out at the fire, 
heaping on wood and getting coffee-water hot, 
| when he called to us to come out and help catch 
a snake. This was the disturber of Lemm’s 
slumbers— must have been, for Dox saw it 
| crawling out from that side of the tent where 
Lemm slept. It was a beauty, and three feet 


| long. 


**How do you like that sort of bed-fellow, 
Lemm ?” 

** Ho! that’s nothing. Find one under your 
head some morning, as I have, and a moccasin 
to boot.” 

I wonder if it is not within the possibilities 
of chemical science to compound an unguent 
protection against flies, mosquitoes, and most 
_ especially midges and sand-flies. It would be 
| a constant.companion in all country excursions. 
Even Long Branch or Coney Island would be 
more peaceful, especially if the article had an 
appropriate name and agreeable perfume. Some 
one has recommended crude petroleum, but it 
is an open question whether the remedy is not 
worse than the evil. Sleeping in the woods 
| gives one such a keen appetite. No matter 
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and you are hungry again so soon that the days 
seem to stretch out very needlessly. 

The beauties of all lands are dull and com- 
monplace to the inhabitants thereof, however 
much they may be prized by strangers. And 
the Pictured Rocks are no exception to the 
rule. “ High and rough and stained, and rath- 
er curious; still, nothing but rock, after all. 
Can't see why people come all the way from 
New York to see nothing but stones. Curious, 
maybe; but we can see ’em any time when 
we've nothing else to do. Good place to fish 
—for some kinds. Where the streams run in, 
and near the cascades, you are sure to get brook- 
trout, very fine flavor; and since the steamer 
was wrecked something can be made fishing up 
old iron; but no one hereabouts ever feels like 
wasting time just to look at the rocks. As for 
the picturs, every one has a notion of their own 
about them. No two sees ‘em alike.” 

Now for a ttip to the Grand Portal. Lemm 
says he just as lieve go and try his luck at the 
wreck, fishing for old iron, and be back about 
sundown; so Dox and Iigo in the birch. Mod- 
estly we enter by the side opening of the cave, 
and while the sketch is in progress, from the 





fallen rocks at the back, Dox in the birch goes 
along the walls, peeping in and out, exploring 
for pebbles and specimens of rock and lichens 
and crystallizations. 

Imagine yourself in a room four hundred feet 
long, by one hundred and eighty wide, and one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet high to 
the arched roof, built of yellow sandstone, 
seamed with decay and dripping with water. 
Shout, and your voice is multiplied a hundred- 
fold by echoes that reverberate several seconds, 
sharp, metallic. Here the stratum of gravel is 
elevated about fifty feet, while at the Castle it 
is nearly down to the water-level, and at the 
Amphitheatre is about twenty feet above. The 
waters are undermining the foundations, and 
wearing holes every where in the support of the 
walls and roof, and in some day—how far into 
the future it is impossible to guess—the sand- 
stone will be entirely cut through, and the im- 
mense roof come down into the waves, to be 
carried away in sand to make wider the Chapel 
Beach, or, perhaps increase the Grand Sable. 
The water in the cave increases in depth as you 
go out toward the lake, from the bare rocks of 
the back end to about fifty feet at the opening, 
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and a few rods from the shore it is a hundred | ber settlement on Green Bay, a good hundred- 
feet or more. The water is much deeper near | mile tramp. 
the rocks at the Great Door, and a mile or two| Our last glimpse of the Grand Portal was 
each way, than at any other place along the | near sunset one day after rain, when the rays 
shore. The cliff on the west, next to the Grand | of the sun lit up the yellow sandstone with a 
Portal, is hollowing out, forming an immense | glory that melted the shining mass into bur- 
cave, increasing yearly, being much larger now | nished gold. 
than it was a year ago. Then we visited it; ‘* Lemm, how far will we have to row to get 
with two photographers from Chicago, and we | to the Grand Sable ?” 
had one of their views with us asa record. Great “ Wa’al, about ten or fifteen miles to see the 
blocks had fallen and enormous cavities formed | high banks; and you'd better be keerful of the 
where last year it was apparently solid rock, | weather, for it won't do to be caught there in a 
stained with the accumulation of years. This | storm. No such thing as landing a boat in any 
change impressed us with a feeling of great in- safe place.” 
security, which increased so much that we! ‘“‘ Well, Dox, as our provision-chest has near- 
hastened to finish our sketch and remove to/|ly given out, and Lemm will have to go home 
some more secure position less in danger of | for a new supply, let us take two or three days’ 
being ground to powder. | rations, and manage to meet him on his return 
Dox said he had no doubt we could bring | to the Chapel Beach.” 
down a rock from the roof inside by firing a| The rations we took were ten biscuits, about 
pistol; so we paddled to the mouth and fired | three pounds of maple-sugar, and a cooked 
back into the cave. Either our gun was too | trout of two pounds’ weight. The stay at the 
small, or the rock was not ready to respond and rocks had been much longer than was calculated 
come down, for the only result was some very | upon, and therefore the short allowance. Lemm 
sonorous echoes which set the flocks of gulls to thought he could return by the next day noon, 
whirling and screaming, some coming very near | certain, and away he pulled. Dox and I set 
and looking fiercely at us as they sailed swiftly lout in the birch for new explorations. We 
by, as much as to say, ‘‘ Clear out, you meddle- | passed the Cascade, the Wreck Cliff, Amphi- 
some chaps, and stop trying to disturb our an- | theatre, Cliff of Tombs, End of Rocks, and then 
cient nesting-place !” five miles along the Sable. Ocean sands are an 
Again we paddled into the great cave, and | index of infinity—a type; the desert also is a 
looked along its walls, and followed the flowing | type, with its limitless expanse of sand. What 
waves and the accompanying reflections chasing | shall we say of these mountains of sand? Two 
each other up the sides and dancing in the roof. | hundred to three hundred feet elevated against 
It is beyond the power of the pencil to repre- | the sky, clothed with a forest; forever crum- 
sent the effect of the reflected light in the roof | bling, changing, water-worn, wind-tossed, rest- 
as seen from the rear. Especially when the | less sands, We found a point where several 
sun is toward the west the bright light is reflect- | large trees, fallen from the top, had been washed 
ed back from the waves into the cavern, and | together in a heap by the storm, and packed 
undulates like a sea of light overhead; a pic-| solid by the sands around them, made a land- 
ture in living colors, so tender, so quiet—lumin- | ing. Here we pulled up our canoe and rested. 
ous, pearly grays, bright flashes, cool high lights, An attempt to climb up the bank was almost 
all warmed by the yellow sandstone, dripping | reckless, but at it we went, and after two hours 
with water, on which the effect is thrown. We of continual climbing succeeded in reaching the 
tried firing the pistol again at the rear, but| top. The sand was very dry and mealy, rolling 
with no other result than a series of deafening under our feet, and seriously retarding our pro- 
echoes, This would be an awful place in a| gress. I have been in the crater of Aitna and 
storm. There is no rock on which you could | climbed the Pyramids of Ghizeh, but, if both 
climb more than six or ten feet above calm wa- | could be combined, the ashes of the one and 
ter-level, and waves coming in with a high wind | the steep of the other would not be a more 
would wash the rocks for a hundred feet in| difficult ascent than the Grand Sable. 
height; and no one could possibly live a single | The forest is pine, hemlock, spruce, birch, 
day, much less during a storm of a week. | and cedar, with a very few oaks and maples. 
The fishermen understand the treacherous | As you go back from the shore hard wood be- 
nature of the storms on Lake Superior, and are | comes more abundant. We dared not go far 
generally provided for the weather by carrying | away, as it was said that in an hour or two a 
several days’ provision when going even a few | storm might burst on us, which might carry 
miles from home. ‘The unfortunate man, if | off our canoe from its landing or prevent our 
trapped on one of the beaches, where he could | return to the Chapel Beach. We spent some 
escape into the wilderness in the rear, could, by | little time hunting for stones to roll down the 
making a long circuit, avoiding the bays and | sands into the lake, but none were to be found ; 
creeks, possibly find his way to the shore oppo- | so we tugged at a half-decayed log and an old 
site Grand Island, at Munising. If he lost his | stump, and sent them tumbling down, bound- 
way—not at all improbable in a storm—his only | ing from heap to heap, with a final plunge into 
salvation would be his gun, and the possibility | the water, sending the spray flying about like 
of reaching Marquette, Escanaba, or some lum-j; the big ruff around Queen Elizabeth’s neck in 
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THE GRAND SABLE. 


the authorized version of her portrait. The 
climate on the Sable is much warmer than on 
the rocks. It is hot. July asserts his usual 
prerogative there, and log-rolling is more like 
work than fun. One old pine that was some 
three feet diameter, standing on the very edge, 
with roots hanging in the air, reaching far 
down the retreating sands, tempted us to work 
at undermining it, so we might enjoy the event 
of its mighty plunge. Two hours very hard 
work with poles, clearing away sand and turf, 
and with hatchet chopping off roots on the up- 
per side, at length rewarded us, when the im- 
mense tree bowed to force of circumstances 
and went down, its branches singing a death- 
song as they whizzed throngh the air; but, as 
if struggling against its fate, the great mass 
plowed so deep into the sand as to lodge itself 
just as it reached the water, only just dipping 
the top fifty feet or so under the waves. 

We were too tired for any more experiments, 
and debated whether to try to return to Chapel 
Beach or stay at the Sable all night. Dox 
voted to stay; and as the fifteen miles of pad- 
dling, with a red sunset and prospect of wind 


|us ashore, was on his side of the question, it 


| was decided to sleep where we were. The ca- 
| noe being carried up the sand fifty feet or so, 
| and well tied to some stakes driven in below 
it, we made a nest for ourselves of pine and 
hemlock boughs, well covered over, as a precau- 
tion against rain or wind. 

We lay alongside an immense fallen tree, 
and all night I dreamed of rolling down the 
Sable into the lake, and started up out of fitful 
slumbers only to find Dox sleeping very quiet- 
ly, and to look at the stars, and again to sleep 
and dream. We hurried back to the Chapel 
Beach, arriving near sunset the next day, and 
found Lemm had brought an addition to our 
party, whom we will call Frederick Wilson, 
Esquire. 

‘*So you are the artistical gentleman that 
Mr. Peter White, of Marquette, told me was 
down at the rocks? You know Peter White, 
cashier of the First National Bank—he knows 
you. Says you drew off the entire rocks for 
him last year, in an album style, very large 





size, in water-colors, and I have come down 
to learn the art. Can stay a week or ten days; 


from the northwest, just the direction to blow! not longer than ten, as I have engagements in 
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F. WILSON, ESQ. 


Milwaukee that will take me away then. 


White says you know how to finish up photo- | 


graphs also in water-colors, and you get a high 
price for some of them. 


painting in oils; and I wish you to understand 


that the cost will make no difference at all to | 
All I want is the tricks and the dodges 
of colors and so on, and any reasonable price is | 


me. 


ready.” 
‘*My dear Sir,” said I, when I could catch 
my breath, ‘‘I have found, after twenty years’ 


application to art, that, after learning a few | 


technicalities, progress in art is the result of 
accumulated knowledge and information con- 
cerning the subjects you are to represent; and 
your success will be very nearly in a ratio to 


| colors, landscape figures and photographs. 


Besides, I would like | 
very much to take a few lessons in landscape | 


the sum of what you know, and your ability to | 


represent what you know in your materials, so 
that others may understand you, and think and 
feel with you. Then, if you have the genius to 
think and feel rightly, and use the best means 


of representation, you may hope to become an | 


artist if you work hard several years.” 

‘*But all I want to know is how you sketch | 
‘em off—just the slight way you make those so | 
much admired water-color sketches that you 
do in an hour or two. And I say again I don’t 
care what it costs.” 


| 


Again, choking down a disposition to ~ 


use my mother tongue, I replied : 

“To be able to sketch well is like ripe fruit | 
on the tree—there is a long life of art study and 
practice between beginning and sketching. I 
could not undertake to teach any thing of real | 
value to you in less than a year.” 

F. W. again, blatant: ‘‘ I see advertisements 
nearly every day of those who will teach in ten 


or twelve lessons the whole art in oil and water- | 


I 
think there must be some prejudice you have 
got against me, or you would let me into yeur 
secret,” 

If this individual had appeared to me in my 
| studio I could have taken my hat and left, or 
quietly shown him the door; but there was no 

leaving the beach nor kicking him off, so it be- 
| came a@ necessity to bear with his importunities 
to be “let into the secret for any reasonable 
price” for nearly a week. He cut my stay short 
many days. Flies, mosquitoes, snakes, rain, 
hunger, and thirst, the dangers of the waves, 
were all swallowed up in this one great visita- 
tion. I could only revenge myself by sketch- 
ing him as he would sit on our wash-tub table, 
| hour after hour, looking over my sketches, with 
| polished hat perched on three hairs, cigar in 
position, lost in wonder and admiration, and 
burning with desire to be “let in.” It is a 
standing wonder that any mortal can be so un- 
informed on art matters. Natgralists spend a 
| whole lifetime, with the most brilliant talents, 
| acquiring a sufficient knowledge of their science 
to enable them to distinguish, and name, and 
| classify animated nature, and the most capable 
| men have added the experience of their most 


Mr. | valuable lives in perfecting the methods of 


study; and botanists, and geologists, and men 
in every profession and trade, and every walk 
of life, find the years too fleeting and few for a 
perfect mastery of the things brought into their 
| special notice. Even a house carpenter is con- 
tented to serve a term of years at the trade ; 
but here is a man whose lofty conceit and 
profound ignorance drive him frantic because 
a poor artist will not undertake to ‘‘let him 
into” Nature’s world of infinite mysteries in a 
| week, 

As a sheet-anchor in this sea of trouble Dox, 
| my Indian friend, whiled away many an hour 
of twilight or foggy morning with his violin, 
on which he is an excellent performer, Old 
Oneida knows the power of his bow, when with 
my uncle as second he went from dance to 
dance the county round. Sometimes my flute 
took up a tune which we both happened to 
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know, end we together waked melodious echoes 
in the neighboting cliffs. Lemm too was not 
always blowing about his gun; he now and 


then varied his tale by his exploits by land and | 
water, near and far, and with a touch of plain | 


history, accidentally dropped, concerning the 
earlier and later days on the island, made 
him, all in all, a very social, companionable 
man. 


We were not favored with a breeze on our | 
| out, military or civil, fits or not; and was a 


return to Grand Island, and having to paddle 


the whole way, Dox and I took to the canoe, | 


leaving Lemm to bring F. W., Esq., with the 
other baggage. 


At Mr. Williams’s house we found a gentle- | 


man from Detroit in the last stages of consump- 


tion, so his friends kindly said, quite unable to | 
He seemed | 
glad of the opportunity of getting to Marquette | 


enjoy himself or any body else. 


with us, and we counted him one with our par- 
ty. Mr. Williams, among other interesting 
traits, possessed a firm belief in the curative 
powers of certain Spiritualist doctors. He gave 
us an account of his experience with several. 
He never was sick in his life—always been 


strong and hearty ; but some of his children had | 
with our sails, and teased us along a mile or so 


been sickly, and one daughter had died lately 
of consumption. Some years since, when she 
began to fail and he felt alarmed for her, some 
one recommended her to visit a medicinal 
sprirg. Her letters from there during the first 
few weeks were encouraging, but afterward she 
failed so rapidly that he had to go and bring 
her home on a bed. Then a Spiritualist doc- 
tor was recommended, and as soon as she was 
able she went there. Again she improved for 
a few days, and then again rapidly declined. 
Another doctor, a trance medium, now discov- 
ered that all had gone wrong so far, and took 


charge of the case. Progress of patient up and | 


down again as before. About this time he re- 
ceived letters from New York from a healing 
medium, who announced (as if it was a revela- 
tion) that he understood that a Mr. Williams, 
living, ete., etc., had a daughter most grievous- 
ly afflicted, etc., and offered to restore her to 


| youth and health in a marvelously short time, 
either at her own home or at his, in the city— 
| which latter would be much more desirable, 


| being under his immediate and personal in- 
| spection. And so on, all this time paying very 
| heavy bills unto the end. But why does Mr. 
| Jones believe in Mr. Williams's spiritual doc- 
|tors? Because he only succeeded in finding a 
| real, true, faithful healing medium, just before 
| his daughter died, who could have cured her 
| if he had been called in the first place, but only 
knew of the case when it was too late; so into 
| the hands of this last most merciful and kind 
| trance and healing medium was Mr. J. anxious 
| to place himself. 

| Mr. Williams’s eldest son proposed to take 
| us to Marquette in the large sail-boat, as he had 
| a lot of white-fish and trout ready for market ; 
}and we therefore made up a party, including 
| Jones and F. W., Lemm and Bully, Williams 
; Junior, Dox, and I. 

Bully was son-in-law of an old Chippewa 
Chief (who was said to be over a hundred years 
old), and had been a mail carrier during the 
winter, when navigation was closed, for several 
years; making the journey to Detroit from 
Marquette in about two weeks, sleeping on the 
snow, wading rapid streams—an exceeding per- 
ilous task. He dressed just as he could catch 
it, in clothes new or second-hand, in style or 


good-hearted fellow at all times. What his 
other name was besides Bully we did not learn, 


| nor what he was Bully for; but guessed he was 


considered bully for whisky, as he earned some 
such title on our way up. 

Williams Junior said we had better lend 
on a little island just outside the entrance on 
the east of Grand Island Harbor, and visit the 
| cave there. He described it as a most curious 

place, full of columns, rooms, passages up and 
down, altogether a fairy-like and strange cave. 
The party seeming inclined to see the sights, we 


| landed, and drank the health of whatever god 
| was dwelling there at the time, and sailed away 


again. The wind played a fast-and-loose game 
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an hour, just enabling us to go ashore at Laugh- 
ing-Fish Creek and cook supper, and uild a 
lean-to of poles and boughs, with a bed of pine 
and hemlock, when the sun set with a glorious 
display of colors. The color of the water of 
the lake is a clear blue, and where the sunlight 
illuminates it with the slanting morning ray 
near the cliff, or overshadowing forest, it be- 
comes a cool bright green, nearly like lemon 
yellow shaded with pale blue. The night was 
bitter cold for July, and we built a rousing fire 
and fared sumptuously on roasted fish, fried 
fish, good bread, and coffee, with huge lumps 
of maple sugar, and good sweet milk. 

There joined us for the evening two men who 
lived near, on a point of rocks, in a snug house 
with garden and stables for cows and pigs and 
fowls, and who seemed delighted to find several 
pairs of fresh ears into which to pour their side- 
splitting jokes and adventures of summer and 
winter; giving us in such brilliant brief ex- 
tracts a complete history of as much of their 
lives as they cared to have us know. Lemm 
said next day that they were a curious set. 
The old one came from the East ; had plenty of 
money and every thing, seldom went to town 
or any where, fished a little, hunted less, but 
was always bragging about his rifle, ‘when he 
knew so and so,” and the like. The reader 
must imagine Lemm’s conclusion to be a very 
modest reference to his own trusty gun. 

We were a merry party and made the forest 
ring again, late into the night, and after our 
visitors left stowed ourselves away, some under 
the roof we had built, others in the bushes, to 
the windward of the fire, while Jones, the sick 
man, crept out into the weeds, far away from 
the fire, slept quietly all night, not coughing, 


and said in the mornivg that he had not slept 
so well for years. 

At Marquette our party broke up. Jones 
took steamer for Detroit, and Dox the cars for 
Green Bay, where his tribe is located; Lemm 
Junior and Bully returned to Grand Island, apd 
I to my easel ; no more to dream of the Fairy- 
land of the Great Lake, but to revisit it in the 
midst of pleasant memories. Not all the won- 
ders of the Grotto of Antiparos, or the splen- 
dors of Fingal’s Cave in Staffa, or the magnifi- 
cence of the Rocks of Etretat in Brittany, can 
compare with the unrivaled and peculiar glories 
of the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 
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LAST 
Cuance! change! 
Another leaf is turned, 
And back into the old and strange 
Sinks the half-learned. 
Out of the quiet ways, 


Into the world’s broad track 


We go forth in the summer days, 


And never wander back. 


Not death! 
We do not call it so; 

Yet scarcely more with dying breath 
Could we forego. 

We cross an unseen line, 
And, lo! another zone; 

We learn to make a stranger clime 


Familiar as our own. 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 204.—3 A 


DAYS. 


Not one, 
But many lives, we hold: 
Our Hail to every work begun 
Is Farewell to the old. 
At every bound we say, 
“When will the days be past?” 
But start with vain regret some day 


In presence of the last. 


The last! 
Last looks are tenderest ; 

The sunset light is on the past; 
The last wine is the best. 

Oh days most sad and sweet! 
The old life’s fairest wreath— 

No record ever is complete 
Without that last word—Death. 
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THE IMPENDING CHECK-MATE. 


My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and I played chess together, 

Check-mated by each other’s eyes? 

Ah! still I see your soft white hand 
Hovering warm o’er Queen and Knight. 

Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand: 
The double Castles guard the wings: 
The Bishop, bent on distant things, 
Moves, sidling, through the fight. 

Our fingers touch; our glances meet, 

And falter; falls your golden hair 

Against my cheek; your bosom sweet 
Is heaving. Down the field your Queen 


Rides slow her soldiery all between, 
And checks me unaware. 
Ah me! the little battle’s done, 
Dispersed is all its chivalry; 
Full many a move since then have we 
"Mid Life’s perplexing chequers made, 
And many a game with Fortune played- 
What is it we have won? 
This, this at least—if this alone: 
That never, never, never more, 
As in those old, still nights of yore 
(Ere we were grown so sadly wise) 
Can you and I shut out the skies, 
Shut out the world and wintry weather, 
And, eyes exchanging warmth with eyes, 
Play chess, as then we played, together! 
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THE DODGE CLUB; OR, ITALY IN MDCCCLIX. 


THE SPANIARDS ! 
X. 

ON THE WATER, WHERE BUTTONS SEES A LOST IDEA AND 
GIVES CHASE TO IT, TOGETHER WITH THE HEART-SIOK- 
ENING RESULTS THEREOF. 

N the following morning Buttons and Dick 
went a little way out of town, and down 
the steep cliff toward the shore. 

It was a classic spot. Here was no less a 
place than the cave of Polyphemus, where Ho- 
mer, at least, may have stood, if Ulysses didn’t. 
And here is the identical stone with which the 
giant was wont to block up the entrance to his 
cavern. 

The sea rolled before. Away down to the 
right was Vesuvius, starting from which the 
eye took in the whole wide sweep of the shore, 
lined with white cities, with a back-ground of 
mountains, till the land terminated in bold prom- 
ontories. 

Opposite was the Isle of Capri. 

Mpriads of white sails flashed across the sea. 

One of these arrested the attention of But- 
tons, and so absorbed him that he stared fixed- 
ly at it for half an hour without moving. 

At length an exclamation burst from him: 

“By Jove! Itis! It is!” 

“What is? What is?” 

**The Spaniards!” 

‘* Where ?” 

“Tn that boat.” 

** Ah!” said Dick, coolly, looking at the ob- 
ject pointed out by Buttons. 

It was an English sail-boat, with a small cab- 


|in and an immense sail. In the stern were a 
gentleman and two ladies. Buttons was confi- 
| dent that they were the Spaniards. 

| **Well,” said Dick, “what's the use of get- 
| ting so excited about it ?” 

“Why, I’m going back to Naples by water!” 

“Are you? Then I'll go too. Shall we 

leave the others ?” 

‘*Certainly not, if they want to come with 

us.” 

Upon inquiry they found that the others had 
| a strong objection to going by sea. Mr. Figgs 
| preferred the ease of the carriage. The Doctor 
| thought the sea air injurious. ‘The Senater had 

the honesty to confess that he was afraid of 
sea-sickness. They would not listen to persua- 
| sion, but were all resolutely bent on keeping to 
the carriage. 

Buttons exhibited a feverish haste in search- 
ing after a boat. There was but little to choose 
from among a crowd of odd-looking fishing- 
boats that crowded the shore. However, they 
selected the cleanest from among them, and 
soon the boat, with her broad sail spread, was 
darting over the sea. 

The boat of which they went in pursuit was 
far away over near the other shore, taking long 
tacks across the bay. Buttons headed his boat 
so as to meet the other on its return tack. 

It was a magnificent scene. After exhaust- 
ing every shore view of Naples, there is nothing 
like taking tothe water. Every thing then ap- 
pears in a new light. The far, winding cities 
that surround the shore, the white villages, the 
purple Apennines, the rocky isles, the frowning 
voleano. 

This is what makes Naples supreme in beauty. 
The peculiar combinations of scenery that are 
found there make rivalry impossible. For if 
you find elsewhere an equally beautiful bay, 
you will not have so liquid an atmosphere; if 
you have a shore with equal beauty of outline, 
and equal grace in its long sweep of towering 
headland and retreating slope, you will not have 
so deep a purple on the distant hills. Above 
all, nowhere else on earth has Nature placed in 
the very centre of so divine a scene the con- 
trasted terrors of the black volcano, 

Watching a chase is exciting; but taking 
part in it is much more so. Buttons had made 
the most scientific arrangements. He had cal- 
culated that at a certain point on the opposite 
shore the other boat would turn on a new tack, 
and that if he steered his boat to a point about 
half-way over, he would meet them, without ap- 
pearing to be in pursuit. He accordingly felt 
so elated at the idea that he burst forth into 
song. 

The other boat at length had passed well over 
under the shadow of the land. It did not turn. 
Farther and farther over, and still it did not 
change its course. Buttons still kept the course 
| which he had first chosen; but finding that he 
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was getting far out of the way of the other boat, 
he was forced to turn the head of his boat closer 
to the wind, and sail slowly, watching the oth- 
ers. 

There was an island immediately ahead of 
the other boat. What was his dismay at see- 
ing it gracefully pass beyond the outer edge 
of the island, turn behind it, and vanish. He 
struck the taffrail furiously with his clenched 
hand. However, there was no help for it; so, 
changing his course, he steered in a straight line 
after the other, to where it had disappeared. 

Now that the boat was out of sight Dick did 
not feel himself called on to watch. So he went 
forward into the bow, and made himself a snug 
berth, where he laid down; and lighting his 
pipe, looked dreamily out through a cloud of 
smoke upon the charming scene. The tossing 
of the boat and the lazy flapping of the sails 
had a soothing influence. His nerves owned 
the lulling power. His eyelids grew heavy and 
gently descended. 

The wind and waves and islands and sea and 
sky, all mingled together in a confused mass, 
eame before his mind. He was sailing on 
elouds, and chasing Spanish ladies through the 
sky. The drifting currents of the air bore them 
resistlessly along in wide and never-ending 
curves upward in spital movements toward the 
zenith ; and then off in ever-increasing speed, 
with ever-widening gyrations, toward the sun- 
set, where the clouds grew red, and lazaroni 
grinned from behind 

A sudden bang of the huge sail struck by the 
wind, a wild creaking of the boom, and a smart 








dash of spray over the bows and into his face 
waked him from his slumber. He started up, 
half blinded, to look around. Buttons sat gaz 
ing over the waters with an expression of bitte: 
vexation. They had passed the outer point of 
the island, and had caught a swift current, 2 
chopping sea, and a brisk breeze. The othe 
boat was nowhere to be seen. Buttons had al 
ready headed back again. 

**T don’t see the other boat,” said Dick. 

Buttons without a word pointed to the left 
There she was. She had gone quietly aroun 
the island, and had taken the channel between 
it and the shore. All the time that she had 
been hidden she was steadily increasing the 
distance between them. 

**'There’s no help for it,” said Dick, ‘‘ but to 
keep straight after them.” 

Buttons did not reply, but leaned back with 
a sweet expression of patience. The two boats 
kept on in this way for a long time; but the 
one in which our friends had embarked was no 
match at all for the one they were pursuing. 
At every new tack this fact became more pain- 
fully evident. The only hope for Buttons was 
to regain by his superior nautical skill what he 
might lose. Those in the other boat had but 
little skill in sailing. These at length became 
aware that they were followed, and regarded 
their pursuers with earnest attention. It did 
not seem to have any effect. 

‘They know we are after them at last!” said 
Dick. 

“T wonder if they can recognize us ?” 

‘*If they do they have sharp eyes. I'll be 
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hanged if I can recognize them! I don’t see 
how you can.” 

“Instinct, Dick—instinct!” said Buttons, 
with animation. 

“ What’s that flashing in their boat ?” 

“That ?” said Buttons. ‘It’s a spy-glass, 
I didn’t notice it before.” 

«‘T’ve seen it for the last half-hour.” 

‘‘ Then they must recognize us. How strange 
that they don’t slacken a little! Perhaps we 
are not in full view. 
of the shade of the sail, so that they can recog- 
nize me.” 

Accordingly Buttons moved out to a more 


conspicuous place, and Dick allowed himself to | 


be more visible. Again the flashing brass was 
seen in the boat, and they could plainly per- 
ceive that it was passed from one to the other, 
while each took a long survey. 

“They must be able to see us if they have 
any kind of a glass at all.” 

“T should think so,” said Buttons, dolefully. 

‘** Are you sure they are the Spaniards ?” 

“Oh! quite.” 

‘Then I must say they might be a little 
more civil, and not keep us racing after them 
forever!” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I suppose they wonldn’t 
like to sail close up to us.” 

“They needn't sail up to us, but they might 
give us a chance to hail them.” 

“T don’t think the man they have with them 
looks like Sefior Francia.” 

‘«Francia? Is that his name? He certain- 
ly looks larger. He is larger.” 

“ Look !” 

As Buttons spoke the boat ahead fell rapidly 
to leeward. The wind had fallen, and a cur- 


rent which they had struck upon bore them | 


away. In the effort to escape from the current 
the boat headed toward Buttons, and when the 
wind again arose she continued to sail toward 
them. As they came nearer Buttons’s face 
exhibited a strange variety of expressions. 

They met. 

In the other boat sat two English ladies and 
a tall gentleman, who eyed the two young men 
fixedly, with a “stony British stare.” 

** A thousand pardons!” said Buttons, rising 
and bowing. ‘‘I mistook you for some ac- 
quaintances.” 

Whereupon the others smiled in a friendly 
way, bowed, and said something. A few com- 
monplaces were interchanged, and the boats 
drifted away out of hearing. 


XI. 


THE SENATOR HAS SUCH A FANOY FOR SEEKING USEFUL 
INFORMATION | — CURIOUS POSITION OF A WISE, AND 
WELL-KNOWN, AND DESERVEDLY-POPULAR LEGISLATOR, 
AND UNDIGNIFIED MODE OF HIS ESCAPE. 


Ir was not much after ten in the morning 


when Buttons and Dick returned. On reach- 
ing the hotel they found Mr. Figgs and the 
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I will sit a little more out | 


01 





Doctor, who asked them if they had seen the 
Senator. To which they replied by putting the 
same question to their questioners. 

He had not been seen since they had all been 
together last. Where was he? 

Of course there was no anxiety felt about 
him, but still they all wished to have him near 
| at hand, as it was about time for them to leave 
the town. The vetturino was already grum- 
bling, and it required a pretty strong remon- 
| strance from Buttons to silence him. 
| They had nothing to do but to wait patient- 
|ly. Mr. Figgs and the Doctor lounged about 
the sofas. Buttons and Dick strolled about the 
town. Hearing strains of music as they passed 
the cathedral they turned in there to listen to 
the service. Why there should be service, and 
| full service too, they could not imagine. 

‘*Can it be Sunday, Dick?” said Buttons, 
| gravely. 
| “Who can tell?” exclaimed Dick, lost in 
| wonder. 
| The cathedral was a small one, with nave 
and transept as usual, and in the Italian Gothic 
| style. At the end of the nave stood the high 
| altar, which was now illuminated with wax-can- 
| dles, while priests officiated before it. At the 
| right extremity of the transept was the organ- 
loft, a somewhat unusual position; while at 
| the opposite end of the transept was a smaller 
| door. The church was moderately filled. Prob- 
| ably there was as many people there as it ever 
had, They knelt on the floor with their faces 
| toward the altar, Finding the nave somewhat 
crowded, Buttons and Dick went around to the 
door at the end of the transept, and entered 
|there. A large space was empty as far as the 
junction with the nave. Into this the two young 
|men entered, very reverently, and on coming 
| near to the place where the other worshipers 
were they knelt down in the midst of them, 

While looking before him, with his mind 
full of thoughts called up by the occasion, and 
while the grand music of one of Mozart’s masses 
was filling his soul, Buttons suddenly felt his 
arm twitched. He turned. It was Dick. 

Buttons was horrified. In the midst of this 
solemn scene the young man was convulsed 
with laughter. His features were working, his 
lips moving, as he tried to whisper something 
which his laughter prevented him from saying, 
and tears were in his eyes. At last he stuck 
his handkerchief in his mouth and bowed down 
very low, while his whole frame shook. Some 
of the worshipers near by looked scandalized, 
others shocked, others angry, Buttons felt 
vexed. At last Dick raised his face and rolled 
his eyes toward the organ-loft, and instantly 
bowed his head again. Buttons locked up me- 
chanically, following the direction of Dick’s 
glance. The next instant he too fell forward, 
tore his handkerchief out of his pocket, while 
his whole frame shook with the most painful 
convulsion of laughter. 

And how dreadful is such a convulsion in a 
solemn place! In a church, amidst worship- 
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ers; perhaps especially amidst worshipers of 
another creed, for then one is suspected of offer- 
ing deliberate insult. So it was here. People 
near saw the two young men, and darted ang:ry 
looks at them. 

Now what was it that had so excited two 
young men, who were by no means inclined to 
offer insult to any one, especially in religious 
matters ? 

It was this: As they looked up to the organ- 
loft they saw a figure there. 

The organ projected from the wall about six 
feet ; on the left side was the handle worked by 
the man who blew it, and a space for the choir. 
On the right was a small narrow space not more 
than about three feet wide, and it was in this 
space that they saw the figure which produced 
such an effect on them, 





THE SENATOR. 


It was the Senator. He stood there erect, 
bareheaded of course, with confusion in his 
face and vexation and bewilderment. The 
sight of him was enough—the astonishing posi- 
tion of the man, in such a place at such a time. 
But the Senator was looking eagerly for help. 
And he had seen them enter, and all his soul 








was in his eyes, and all his eyes were fixed on 
those two. 
As Dick looked up startled and confounded 


| at the sight the Senator projected his head as 


far forward as he dared, frowned, nodded, and 
then began working his lips violently as certain 
deaf and dumb people do, who converse by such 
movements, and can understand what words are 
said by the shape of the mouth in uttering them. 
But the effect was to make the Senator look 
like a man who was making grimaces for a 
wager, like those in Victor Hugo’s “ Néotre 
Dame.” As such the apparition was so over- 
powering that neither Buttons nor Dick dared 
to look up forsome time. What made it worse, 
each was conscious that the other was laughing, 
so that self-control was all the more difficult. 
Worse still, each knew that this figure in the 
organ-loft was watching them with his hungry 
glance, ready the moment that they looked up 
to begin his grimaces once more. 

“That poor Senator!” thought Buttons; 
‘how did he get there? Oh, how did he get 
there ?” 

Yet how could he be rescued? Could he be? 
No. He must wait till the service should be 
over. 

Meanwhile the young men mustered sufficient 
courage to look up again, and after a mighty 
struggle to gaze upon the Senator for a few 
seconds at a time at least. There he stood, 
projecting forward his anxious face, making 
faces as each one looked up. 

Now the people in the immediate vicinity of 
the two young men had noticed their agitation 
as has already been stated, and, moreover, they 
had looked up to see the cause of it. They too 
saw the Senator. Others again, seeing their 
neighbors looking up, did the same, until at last 
all in the transept were staring up at the odd- 
looking stranger. 

As Buttons and Dick looked up, which they 
could not help doing often, the Senator would 
repeat his mouthings, and nods, and becks, and 
looks of entreaty. The consequence was, that 
the people thought the stranger was making 
faces at them. Three hundred and forty-seven 
honest people of Sorrento thus found themselves 
shamefully insulted in their own church by a 
barbarous foreigner, probably an Englishman, 
no doubt a heretic. The other four hundred 
and thirty-six who knelt in the nave knew no- 
thing about it. They could not see the organ- 
loft at all. The priests at the high altar could 
not see it, so that they were uninterrupted in 
their duties. The singers in the organ-loft saw 
nothing, for the Senator was concealed from 
their view. Those therefore who saw him were 
the people in the transept, who now kept star- 
ing fixedly, and with angry eyes, at the man in 
the loft. 

There was no chance of getting him out of 
that before the service was over, and Buttons 
saw that there might be a serious tumult when 
the Senator came down among that wrathful 
crowd, Every moment made it worse. Those 





THE 
in the nave saw the agitation of those in the 
twansept, and got some idea of the cause. 

At last the service was ended; the singers 
departed, the priests retired, but the congrega- 
tion remained. Seven hundred and eighty- 
three human beings waiting to take vengeance 
on the miscreant who had thrown ridicule on 
the Holy Father by making faces at the faith- 
ful as they knelt in prayer. Already a murmur 
arose on every side. 

‘*A heretic! <A heretic! 
He has insulted us!” 


A blasphemer! 
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Buttons saw that a bold stroke alone could | 


save them. He burst into the midst of the 
throng followed by Dick. 

“Fly!” he cried. ‘‘ Fly “>r your lives! 
isa madman! Fly! Fly!” 

A loud ery of terror arose. 
conviction flashed on the minds of all. A mad- 
man! Yes. He could be nothing else. 

A panic arose. 
before that terrible madman. Buttons sprang 
up to the loft. He seized the Senator's arm 
and dragged him down. The people fled in 
horror. As the Senator emerged he saw seven 
hundred and eighty-three good people of Sor- 
rento scampering away like the wind across the 
square in front of the cathedral. 

On reaching the hotel he told his story. 


it 


He 


| 


Instantaneous 


The people recoiled from | 
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organ-loft. Just then the singers came. In- 
stead of going out like a man, he dodged them 
{rom some absurd cause or other, with a haf 
idea that he would get into trouble for intrud- 
ing. The longer he staid the wofse it was for 
him, At last he saw Buttons and Dick enter, 
and tried to make signals, 

** Well,” said Buttons, ‘‘ we had better leave. 
The Sorrentonians will be around here soon to 
see the maniac, They will find out all about 
him, and make us acquainted with Lynch 
law.” 

In a quarter of an hour more they were on 
their way back to Naples. 
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XI. 


HEROULANEUM AND POMPEII, AND ALL THAT THE SIGHT 
OF THOSE FAMOUS PLACES PRODUCED ON THE MINDS 
OF THE DODGE OLUB. 

Tuey had already visited Herculaneum, but 
the only feeling which had been awakened by 
the sight of that ill-fated city was one of un- 
mitigated disgust. As honesty was the chief 
characteristic of the whole party they did not 


| hesitate to express themselves with the utmost 


| freedom on this subject. 


had been peering about in search of useful in- | 
formation, and had entered the cathedral. After | 


going through every part he went up into the 


~ 








They hoped for bet- 
ter things from Pompeii. At any rate Pompeii 
was above ground, what might be there would 
be visible. No fuss with torches. No hum- 
bugging with lanterns. No wandering through 


VILLA OF DIOMEDES. 
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long black passages. 
forth mice. 

Their expectations were encouraged as they 
walked up the street of Tombs leading to the 
Herculaneum Gate. ‘Tombs were all around, 
any quantity, all sizes, little black vaults full of 
pigeon-holes. These they narrowly examined, 
and when the guide wasn’t looking they filled 
their pockets with the ashes of the dead. 

“Strange,” quoth the Senator, musingly, 
‘that these ancient Pompey fellers should pick 
out this kind of a way of getting buried. This 
must be the reason why people speak of urns 
and ashes when they speak of dead people.” 

They walked through the Villa of Diomedes. 
They were somewhat disappointed. 


No mountains bringing 


bly well-got-up Pompeian court at Sydenham 
Palace, Buttons had been led to expect some- 
thing far grander. But in this, the largest 
house in the city, what did he find ? 
rooms, in fact closets, in which even a humble 
modern would find himself rather crowded. 
There was scarcely a decent-sized apartment in 
the whole establishment, as they all indignant- 
ly declared, The cellars were more striking. 
A number of earthen vessels of enormous size 
were in one corner. 

‘* What are these ?” asked the Senator. 

** Wine jars.” 

* What ?” 


‘*Wine jars. They didn’t use wooden casks.” | 


‘*The more fools they. Now do you mean 
to say that wooden casks are not infinitely more 


From | 
guide-books, and especially from the remarka- | 


Mites of | 
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~ convenient than these things 
| that can’t stand up without 
| they are leaned against the 

| wall? Pho!” , 

‘ At one corner the guide 
topped, and pointing down, 
sid something. 

=| What does he say ?” ask- 

| ed the Senator 

©| ‘He says if you want to 
know how the Pompeians got 

=, choked, stoop down and smell 
that. Every body who comes 
here is expected to smell this 
particular spot, or he can’t 
say that he has seen Pom- 

| peii.” 

So down went the five on 
their knees, and up again 
faster than they went down. 
With one universal shout of : 
** Phew-w-w-w-w-h-h-h ! ! |” 

It was a torrent of sul- 
phurous vapor that they in- 
haled. 

** Now, I suppose,” said the 
Senator, as soon as he could 
speak, ‘‘that that there comes 
direct in a bee-line through 
a subterranean tunnel right 
straight from old Vesuvius.” 

** Yes, and it was this that 

suggested the famous scheme for extinguishing 


’ 


| the volcano.” 


“How? What famous scheme ?” 

‘*Why, an English stock-broker came here 
last year, and smelled this place, as every one 
must do. An idea struck him. He started 
up. He ran off without a word. He went 
straight to London. ‘There he organized a 
company. They propose to dig a tunnel from 
the sea to the interior of the mountain. When 
all is ready they will let in the water. There 
will be a tremendous hiss. ‘The volcano will 
belch out steam for about six weeks; but the 
result will be that the fires will be put out for- 
ever.” 

From the Villa of Diomedes they went to the 
gate where the guard-house is seen. Buttons 


| told the story of the sentinel who died there on 


duty, embellishing it with a few new features 
of an original character. 

“Now that may be all very well,” said the 
Senator, ‘‘but don’t ask me to admire that 
chap, or the Roman army, or the system. It 
was all hollow. Why, don’t you see the man 
was a blockhead? He hadn’t sense enough to 
see that when the whole place was going to the 
dogs, it was no good stopping to guard it. He’d 
much better have cleared out and saved his 


| precious life for the good of his country. Do 
| you suppose a Yankee would act that way ?” 


‘**T should suppose not.” 

‘* That man, Sir, was a machine, and nothing 
more. A soldier must know something else 
than merely obeying orders.” 
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By this time they had passed through the 
gate and stood inside. The street opened be- 
fore them for a considerable distance with 
houses on each side. Including the sidewalks 
it might have been almost twelve feet wide. 
As only the lower part of the walls of the 
houses was standing, the show that they made 
was not imposing. There was no splendor in 


the architecture or the material, for the style 
of the buildings was extremely simple, and 
they were made with brick covered with stuc- 


co. 

After wandering silently through the streets 
the Senator at length burst forth: 

‘*T say it’s an enormous imposition!” 

“What?” inquired Buttons, faintly. 

“Why, the whole system of Cyclopedias, 
Panoramas, Books of Travel, Woodbridge’s 
Geography, Sunday-school Books—” 

‘“*What do you mean?” 

**T mean the descriptions they give of this 
place. The fellows who write about it get into 
the heroics, and what with their descriptions, 
and pictures, and moralizing, you believe it is 
a second Babylon. It don’t seem possible for 





Why, there isn’t 
Oh, 


any of them to tell the truth. 
a single decent-sized house in the place. 
it’s small! it’s small!” 

**Tt certainly might be larger. 

“T know,” continued the Senator, with a 
majestic wave of his hand—*“ I know that I’m 
expected to find this here scene very impress- 
ive; but I'll be hanged if I’m satisfied. Why, 
in the name of Heaven, when they give us pic- 
tures of the place, can’t they make things of 
the right size? Why, I’ve seen a hundred pic- 
tures of that gate. They make it look like a 
triumphant arch; and now that I’m here, durn 
me if I can’t touch the top of it when I stand 
on tip-toe.” 

In all his walk the Senator found only one 
thing that pleased him. This was the cele- 
brated Pompeian institution of a shop under 
the dwelling-house. 

** Whenever I see any signs of any thing like 
trade among these ancients,” said he, “I re- 
spect them. And what is more satisfactory 
than to see a bake-shop or an eating-saloon in 
the lower story of a palace ?” 

Their walk was terminated by the theatre 
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and amphitheatre. The sight of these were 
more satisfactory to the Senator, 

**Didn’t these fellows come it uncommon 
strong though in the matter of shows?” he 
asked, with considerable enthusiasm. ‘‘ Hey? 
Why, we haven't got a single traveling circus, 
menagerie, and all that could come any way 
near to this. After all, this town might have 
looked well enough when it was all bran-new 
and painted up. It might have looked so then; 
but, by thunder! it looks any thing but that 
now. What makes me mad is to see every 
traveler pretend to get into raptures about it 
now. Raptures be hanged! I ask you, as a 
sensible man, is there any thing here equal to 
ary town of the same population in Massachu- 
setts ?” 

Although the expectations which he had 
formed were not quite realized, yet Buttons 
found much to excite interest after the first dis- 
appointment had passed away. Dick excited 
the Senator’s disgust by exhibiting those rap- 
tures which the latter had condemned. 

The Doctor went by the Guide-book altogeth- 
er, and regulated his emotions accordingly. 
Having seen the various places enumerated 
there, he wished no more. As Buttons and 
Dick wished to stroll farther among the houses 
the other three waited for them in the amphi- 
theatre, where the Senator beguiled the time 
by giving his ‘‘idee” of an ancient show. 

It was the close of day before the party left. 
At the outer barrier an official politely exam- 
ined them, The result of the examination was 
that the party was compelled to disgorge a num- 
ber of highly interesting souvenirs, consisting 
of lava, mosaic stones, ashes, plaster, marble 
chips, pebbles, bricks, a bronze hinge, a piece 
of bone, a small rag, a stick, etc. 

The official apologized with touching polite- 
ness: ‘‘It was only a form,” he said. ‘‘ Yet 
he must do it. For look you, Signori,” and 
here he shrugged up his shoylders, rolled his 
eyes, and puffed out his lips in a way that was 
possible to none but an Italian, ‘‘ were it not 
thus the entire city would be carried away 
piecemeal !” 


VESUVIUS.—WONDERFUL ASOENT OF THE OONE.—WON- 
DERFUL DESCENT INTO THE ORATER.—AND MOST WON- 
DERFUL DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. FIGGS, AFTER WHOM 
ALL HIS FRIENDS GO, WITH THEIR LIVES IN THEIR 
HANDS.—GREAT SENSATION AMONG SPECTATORS, 

To every visitor to Naples the most promi- 
nent object is Vesuvius. The huge form of the 
volcano forever stands before him. The long 
pennon of smoke from its crater forever floats 
out triumphantly in the air. Not in the land- 
scape only, but in all the picture-shops. In 
these establishments they really seem to deal in 
nothing but prints and paintings of Vesnvius. 

It was a lovely morning when a carriage, 
filled with Americans, drew up at an inn near 
the foot of the mountain. ‘There were guides 





without number waiting, like beasts of prey, to 
fall on them; and all the horses of the coun: 
try—a wonderiul lot—an amazing lot—a lean, 
cranky, raw-boned, ill-fed, wall-eyed, ill-na- 
tured, sneaking, ungainly, half-foundered, half- 
starved lot; afflicted with all the diseases that 
horse-flesh is heir to. There were no others, 
so but little time was wasted. All were on an 
equal footing. To have a preference was out 
of the question, so they amused themselves with 
picking out the ugliest. 

When the horses were first brought out Mr. 
Figgs looked uneasy, and made some mysteri- 
ous remarks about walking. He thought such 
nags were an imposition. He vowed they could 
go faster on foot. On foot! The others scout- 
edtheidea. Absurd! Perhaps he wasn’t used 
to such beasts. Never mind. He mustn't be 
proud. Mr. Figgs, however, seemed to have 
reasons which were strictly private, and an- 
nounced his intention of walking. But the 
others would not hear of such a thing. They 
insisted. They forced him to mount. This 
Mr. Figgs at length accomplished, though he 
got up on the wrong side, and nearly pulled his 
horse over backward by pulling at the curb- 
rein, shouting all the time, in tones of agony, 
“*Who-a!” 

At length they all set out, and, with few in- 
terruptions, arrived at a place half-way up the 
mountain called The Hermitage. Here they 
rested, and leaving their horses behind, walked 
on over a barren region to the foot of the cone. 
All around was the abomination of desolation. 
Craggy rocks, huge, disjointed masses of shat- 
tered lava-blocks, cooled off into the most gro- 
tesque shapes, mixed with ashes, scorie, and 
pumice-stones. The cone towered frowningly 
above their heads. Looking up, the aspect was 
not enticing. A steep slope ran up for an im- 
mense distance till it touched the smoky canopy. 
On one side it was covered with loose sand, but 
in other places it was all overlaid with masses 
of lava fragments. The undertaking seemed 
prodigious. 

The Senator looked up with a weary smile, 
but did not falter; the Doctor thought they 
would not be able to get up to the top, and pro- 
posed returning; the others declined; where- 
upon the Doctor slowly sauntered back to the 
Hermitage. Mr. Figgs, whom the ride had 
considerably shaken, expressed a desire to as- 
cend, but felt doubtful about his wind. Dick 
assured him that he would find plenty when he 
got to the top. The guides also came to his 
relief. Did he want to go? Behold them. 
They had chairs to carry him up or straps to 
pull him. ‘Lheir straps were so made that they 
could envelop the traveler and allow him to be 
pulled comfortably up. So Mr, Figgs grace- 
fully resigned himself to the guides, who in a 
short time had adjusted their straps, and led 
him to the foot of the cone. 

Now for the ascent. 

Buttons went first. Like a young chamois 
this youth bounded up, leaping from rock to 








rock, and steering in a straight line for the 
summit. Next the Senator, who mounted slow- 
ly and perseveringly, as though he had a sol- 
emn duty to perform, and was determined to do 
it thoroughly. Then came Dick. More fitful. 
A few steps upward; then a rest; then a fresh 
start; followed by another rest. At length he 
sat down about one-third of the way up and 
took a smoke. Behind him Mr. Figgs toiled 
up, pulled by the panting guides. Three stout 
men in front—two others boosting from behind. 


THE ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 


A long description might be given of this re- 
markable ascent. How Mr. Figgs aggravated 


the guides almost beyond endurance by mere | 


force of inertia. Having committed himself to 
them he did it thoroughly, and not by one single 
act of exertion did he lessen their labor. They 
pulled, pushed, and shouted ; then they rested ; 
then they rose again to pull, to push, to shout, 
and to rest as before; then they implored him 
in the most moving terms to do something to 
help them, to put one foot before the other, to 
brace himself firmly—in short, to do any thing. 

In vain. Mr. Figgs didn’t understand a 
word. He was unmovable. Then they threat- 
ened to drop him and leave him half-way. The 
threat was disregarded. Mr. Figgs sat on a 
stone while they rested and smiled benignantly 
at them. At last, maddened by his impassi- 
bility, they screamed at him and at one an- 
other with furious gesticulations, and then tear- 
ing off the straps, they hurried up the slope, 


leaving him on the middle of the mount to take | 


care of himself. 
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It might be told how the Senator toiled up 
slowly but surely, never stopping till he had* 
gained the summit; or how Buttons, who ar- 
rived there first, spent the time in exploring 
the mysteries of this elevated region; or how 
Dick stopped every twenty paces to rest and 
smoke; how he consumed much time and 
much tobacco; and how he did not gain the 
summit until twenty minutes after the serene 
face of the Senator had confronted the terrors 
of the crater. 
| Before these three there was a wonderful 
scene. Below them lay the steep sides of the 
cone, a waste of hideous ruin— 

“Rocks, crags, and mounds confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of a ruined world.” 

Before them was the crater, a vast abyss, the 
bottom of which was hidden from sight by dense 
clouds of sulphurous smoke which forever as- 
cended. Far away on the other side rose the 
opposite wall of the abyss—black, rocky cliffs 
that rose precipitously upward. The side on 
which they stood sloped dewn at a steep angle 
for a few hundred feet, and then went abruptly 
downward. A mighty wind was blowing and 
carried all the smoke away to the opposite side 
of the crater, so that by getting down into the 
shelter of a rock they were quite comfortable. 

The view of the country that lay beneath was 
superb. There lay Naples with its suburbs, 
extending for miles along the shore, with Por- 
tici, Castellamare, and the vale of Sorrento. 
There rose the hills of Bais, the rock of Ischia, 
and the Isle of Capri. There lay countless 
vineyards, fields forever green, groves of orange 

| and fig trees, clusters of palms and cypresses. 
Mountains ascended all around, with many 
| heights crowned with castles or villages. There 
| lay the glorious Bay of Naples, the type of per- 
| fect beauty. Hundreds of white sails dotted 
| the intense blue of its surface. Ships were 
there at anchor, and in full sail. Over all was 
| a sky such as is seen only in Italy, with a depth 
| of blue, which, when seen in paintings, seems 
|to the inexperienced eye like an exaggera- 
tion. 

| The guides drew their attention from all this 
| beauty to a solid fact. This was the cooking 
| of an egg by merely burying it in the hot sand 
for a few minutes. 

Buttons -now proposed to go down into the 

|erater. The guides looked aghast. 

** Why not?” 

‘Impossible, Signor. It’s death.” 
**Death? Nonsense! come along and show 
the way.” 

*““The way? There is no way. No one 
| ever dares to go down. Where can we go to? 
Do you not see that beyond that point where 
| the rock projects it is all a precipice ?” 

‘That point? Well, that is the very spot I 

wish to go to. Come along.” 

** Never, Signor.” 

**Then I'll go.” 

“Don’t. For the sake of Heaven, and in 

the name of the most Holy Mother, of St. 


| us 
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\Peter in chains, of all the blessed Apostles and | 
rs, the glorious Saints and—” 

** Blessed Botheration,” cried Buttons, abrupt- 
ly turning his back and preparing to descend. | 

** Are you in earnest, Buttons ?” asked Dick. | 
** Are you really going down?” 

** Certainly.” 

“Oh, then I'll go too.” 

Upon this the others warned, rebuked, threat- 
ened, remonstrated, and begged. Invain. The | 
Senator interposed the authority of years and 
wisdom. But to no purpose. With much 
anxiety he sat on the edge of the crater, look- | 
ing for the result and expecting a tragedy. 

The slope down which they ventured was | 
covered with loose sand. At each step the 
treacherous soil slid beneath them. It was a 
mad and highly reprehensible undertaking. 
Nevertheless down they went—farther and far- 
ther. The kind heart of the Senator felt a pang 
at every step. His voice sounded mournfully 
through the rolling smoke that burst through a 
million crevices, and at times hid the adven- | 
turers from view. But down they went. Some- 
times they slid fearfully. Then they would 
wait and cautiously look around, sometimes the | 
vapors covered them 
with such dense folds 
that they had to cover 
their faces. 

“Ifthey ain't dashed 
to pieces they'll be suf- 
focated—sure!” cried 
the Senator, starting 
up, and unable to con- 
trol his feelings. ‘I 
can’t stand this,” he 
muttered, and he too 
stepped down. 

The guides looked 
on in horror. ‘* Your 
blood will be on your 
own heads!” they 
cried. : 

As the Senator de- 
scended the smoke en- 
tered his eyes, mouth, 
and nostrils, making 
him cough and sneeze 
fearfully. The sand 
slid; the heat under 
the surface pained his 
feet; every step made 
it worse. However, he 
kept on bravely. At 
length he reached the 
spot where the others 
were standing. 

At the foot of the 
declivity was an angu- 
lar rock which jutted 
out for about twelve 
feet. [t was about six 
feet wide. Its sides 
went down precipitous. 
ly. The Senator walk- 


| circumference. 


ed painfully to where they were standing. 
was a fearful scene. 


It 
All around arose the sides 


of the crater, black and rocky, perpendicular on 
| all sides, except the small slope down which 
they had just descended —a vast and gloomy 
But the most terrific sight lay 


beneath. 

The sides of the crater went sheer down to a 
great depth inclosing a black abyss which in the 
first excitement of the scene the startled fancy 
might well imagine extending to the bowels of 
the earth from which there came rolling up vast 
clouds dense black sulphurous which at times 
completely encirled them shutting out every 
thing from view filling eyes nose mouth with 
fumes of brimstone forcing them to hold the 
tails of their coats or the skirts it’s all the 
same over their faces so as not to be altogether 
suffocated while again after a while a fierce 
blast of wind driving downward would hurl the 
smoke away and dashing it against the other side 
of the crater gather it up in dense volumes of 
blackest smoke in thick clouds which rolled up 
the flinty cliffs and reaching the summit bound- 
ed fiercely out into the sky to pass on and be 
seen from afar as that dread pennant of Ve- 


THE DESCENT OF VESUVIUS 
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suvius which is the sign and symbol of its mas- 
tery over the earth around it and the inhabit- 
ants thereof ever changing and in all its changes 
watched with awe by fearful men who read in 
those changes their own fate now taking heart 
as they see it more tenuous in its consistency 
anon shuddering as they see it gathering in 
denser folds and finally awe-stricken and all 
overcome as they see the thick black cloud rise 
proudly up to heaven in a long straight col- 
umn at whose upper termination the colossal 
pillar spreads itself out and shows to the start- 
led gaze the dread symbol of the cypress tree 
the herald of earthquakes eruptions and 
There—I flatter myself that in the way 
of description it would not be easy to beat the 
above. I just throw it off as my friend Tit- 
marsh, poor fellow, once said, to show what I 
could do if I tried. I have decided not to put 
punctuation marks there, but rather to let each 
reader supply them for himself. They are oft- 
en in the way, particularly to the writer, when 
he has to stop in the full flow of a description 
and insert them— 
But— 


We left our friends down in the crater of Ve- 


suvius. Of course they hurried out as soon as 
they could, and mounting the treacherous steep 
they soon regained the summit, where the guides 
had stood bawling piteously all the time. 

Then came the descent. 


It was not over 


WHERE'S Fiees? 


the lava blocks, but in another place, which | 
was covered with loose sliding sand. 
they started. 


Away 


Buttons ahead, went with immense strides 
down the slope. At every step the sliding sand 
carried him about ten feet further, so that each 
step was equal to about twenty fect. It was 
like flying. But it was attended by so many 
falls that the descent of Buttons and Dick was 
accomplished as much by sliding and rolling as 
by walking. 


The Senator was more cautious. Having 


fallen once or twice, he tried to correct this | 


tendency by walking backward. Whenever he 
found himself falling he would let himself go, 
and thus, on his hands and knees, would let 
himself slide for a considerable distance. This 
plan gave him immense satisfaction. 

**Tt's quite like coasting,” said he, after he 
had reached the bottom; ‘‘ only it does come a 
little hard on the trowsers.” 

On their arrival at the Hermitage to their 
surprise they saw nothing of Mr. Figgs. The 
Doctor had been sleeping all the time, but the 
landlord said he had not been that way. As 
they knew that the neighborhood of Vesuvius 
was not always the safest in the world, they all 
went back at once to search after him. 

Arriving at the foot of the cone they went 
every where shouting his name. There was 
no response. They skirted the base of the 
cone. They walked up to where he had been. 
They saw nothing. The guides who had thus 
far been with them now said they had to go. 
So they received their pay and departed. 


| Of all the mean, useless, chicken-hearted 
| dolts that ever I see,” said the Senator, “ they 
are the wust!” 

But meanwhile there was no Figgs. They 
began to feel anxious. At last Buttons, who 
had been up to where Mr. Figgs was left, 
| thought he saw traces of footsteps in the sand 
| that was nearest. He followed these for some 
| time, and at last shouted to the others, The 
| others went to where he was. They saw an 
Italian with him—an ill-looking, low-browed 

| rascal, with villain stamped on every feature. 

| This fellow says he saw a man who an- 

| swers the description of Figgs go over in that 
direction,” said Buttons, pointing toward the 
part of the mountain which is farthest from the 

| sea, 

“There? What for?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*Ts there any danger ?” 

**T think so—Figgs may have had to go— 
whe knows ?” 

‘* Well,” said the Senator, ‘“‘we must go aft- 
er him.” 

‘*What arms have you?” said the Doctor. 
“Don't show it before this rascal.” 

**T have a bowie-knife,” said Buttons. 

** So have I,” said Dick. 

** And I,” said the Senator, ‘‘am sorry to 
say that I have nothing at all.” 

** Well, I suppose we must go,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘“‘My revolver is something. It is a dou- 
ble revolver, of peculiar shape.” 

Without any other thought they at once pre- 
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pared to venture into a district that for all they | 
knew might swarm with robbers. They had | 
only one thought, and that was to save Figgs. 
**Can this man lead us?” asked Dick. 
‘*He says he can take us along where he saw 


Figgs go, and perhaps we may see some people | 


who can tell us about him.” 

‘*Perhaps we can,” said the Senator, grim- 
ly, 

They then started off with the Italian at their 
head. The sun was by this time within an 
hour’s distance from the horizon, and they had 
no time to lose. So they walked rapidly. Soon 
they entered among hills and rocks of lava, 
where the desolation of the surrounding coun- 


try began to be modified by vegetation. It was | 


quite difficult to keep their reckoning, so as to 


know in what direction they were going, but | 


they kept on nevertheless. 


All of them knew that the errand was a dan- | 
All of them knew that it would | 


gerous one. 
be better if they were armed. 
any thing of the kind. 
confidence in their own pluck and resolution 
that they had no doubt of success. 

At length they came to a place where trees 
were on each side of the rough path. At an | 
opening here three men stood. Buttons at once 
accosted them and told his errand. They 
looked at the Americans with @ sinister smile. 

** Don’t be afraid of us,” said Buttons, quiet- 
ly. ‘* We’re armed with revolvers, but we won’t 
hurt you. Just show us where our friend is, 


But no one said 


for we're afraid he has lost his way.” 


At this strange salutation the Italians looked 
puzzled. They looked at their guns, and then 
at the Americans. Two or three other men 
came out from the woods at the same time, and 
stood in their rear. At length as many as ten 
men stood @round them. 

“What are you staring at?” said Buttons 
again. ‘‘You needn’t look so frightened. 
Americans only use their revolvers against 
thieves.” 

The Doctor at this, apparently by accident, 
took out his revolver. Standing a little on one 
side, he fired at a large crow on the top of a 
tree. The bird fell dead. He then fired five 
_ other shots just by way of amusement, laugh- 
ing all the time with the Senator. 

**You see,” said he—‘‘ha, ha—we're in a 
fix—ha, ha—and I want to show them what a 
revolver is ?” 

** But you’re wasting all your shot.” 

**Not a bit of it. See!” 

And saying this he drew a second chamber 
from his pocket, and taking the first out of the 
pistol inserted the other. He then fired an- 
other shot. All this was the work of a few 
moments. He then took some cartridges and 
filled the spare chamber once more. 

The Italians looked on this display in great 
astonishment, exchanging significant glances, 
particularly when the Doctor changed the cham- 
bers. The Americans, on the contrary, took 
good care to manifest complete indifference. 


In fact, they felt such | 


| The Italians evidently thought they were ail 
armed like the Doctor. Naturally enough, too, 
| for if not, why should they venture here and 
‘talk so loftily to them? So they were puz- 
zled, and in doubt. After a time one who ap- 
peared to be their leader stepped aside with 
| two or three of the men, and talked in a low 
voice, after which he came to Buttons and said: 

**Come, then, and we will show you.” 

**Go on.” 

The Captain beckoned to his men. 
| them went to the rear. 
neeuvre, and burst into roars of laughter. 
Italians looked more puzzled than ever. 

‘Ts that to keep us from getting away?” he 
cried—‘‘ ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Well, well!” 
‘*He’s putting a guard behind us. Laugh 
like fury, boys,” said Buttons, in English. 

Whereupon they all roared, the tremendous 
laughter of the Senator coming in with fearful 
effect. 
| **There’s nothing to laugh at,” said the man 
who appeared to be captain, very sulkily. 
| Tt’s evident that you Italians don’t under- 
| Stand late improvements,” said Buttons. ‘“‘ But 
| come, hurry on.” 
| The Captain turned and walked ahead sul- 
| lenly. 

“Tt’s all very well to laugh,” said the Doc- 
tor, in a cheerful tone; “but suppose those 
devils behind us shoot us.” 

**T think if they intended to do that the 
Captain would not walk in front. No, they 
want to take us alive, and make us pay a heavy 
ransom.” 

After this the Club kept up an incessant 
chatter. They talked over their situation, but 
could as yet decide upon nothing. It grew 
dark at length. The sun went down. The 
usual rapid twilight came on. 

** Dick,” said the Doctor, ‘* wien it gets dark 
enough I'll give you my pistol, so that you may 
show off with it as if it were yours.” 

** All right, my son,” said Dick. 

Shortly after, when it was quite dark, the 
Doctor slipped the pistol into the side-pocket 
of Dick’s coat. At length a light appeared be- 
fore them. It was an old ruin which stood upon 
an eminence. Where they were not a soul of 
them could tell. Dick declared that he smelt 
salt water. 

The light which they saw came from the 
broken windows of a dilapidated hall belonging 
to the building. They went up some crum- 
bling steps, and the Captain gave a peculiar 
knock at the door. A woman opened it. A 
bright light streamed out. Dick paused for a 
moment, and took the Doctor’s pistol from his 
pocket. He held it up, and pretended to ar- 
range the chamber. Then he carelessly put it 
in his pocket again. 

** You haven't bound them ?” said the woman 
who opened the door to the Captain. 

‘* Meaning us, my joy ?” said Buttons, in Ital- 
ian. ‘ Not just yet, I believe, and not for some 
time. But how do you all do?” 


Six of 
Buttons saw the ma- 


The 
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The woman stared hard at Buttons, and then | 
at the Captain. There were eight or ten women | 


here. It was a large hall, the roof still entire, 
but with the plaster all gone. A bright fire 
burned at one end. Torches burned around. 
On a stool near the fire was a familiar form— 
a portly, well-fed form—with a merry face—a 
twinkle in his eye—a pipe in his mouth—calm- 
ly smoking—apparently quite at home, though 
his feet were tied—in short, Mr. Figgs! 

‘* Figgs, my boy!” 

One universal shout and the Club surrounded 
their companion. In an instant Buttons cut his 
bonds. 

‘Bless you—bless you, my children!” cried 
Figgs. ‘* But how the (Principle of Evil) did 
you get here? These are brigands. I’ve just 
been calculating how heavy a bill I would have 
to foot.” 

The brigands saw the release of Figgs, and 
stood looking gloomily at their singular prison- 
ers, not quite knowing whether they were pris- 
oners or not, not knowing what todo. Each 
member of the Club took the most comfortable 
seat he could find near the fire, and began talk- 
ing vehemently. Suddenly Buttons jumped up. 

‘*A thousand pardons—I really forgot that 
there were ladies present. Will you not sit 
here and give us the honor of your company ?” 

He made a profound bow and looked at 
several of them. They Jooked puzzled, then 
pleased ; then they all began to titter. 

‘* Signor makes himself very much at home,” 
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**And where could there be a pleasanter 
place? This old hall, this jolly old fire, and 
this delightful company !” 

Another bow. The Captain looked very sul- 
len still. He was evidently in deep perplexity. 

“Come, cheer up there!” said Buttons. ‘‘We 
won't do you any harm; we won't even com- 
plain to the authorities that we found our friend 
here. Cheerup! Have you any thing to eat, 
most noble Captain ?” 

The Captain turned away. 

Meanwhile Figgs had told the story of his 
capture, After resting for a while on the slope 
he prepared to descend, but seeing sand farther 
away he went over toward it and descended 
there. Finding it very dangerous or difficult 
to go down straight he made the descent ob- 
liquely, so that when he reached the foot of the 
cone he was far away from the point at which 
he had started to make the ascent. Arriving 
there, he sat down to rest after his exertions. 
Some men came toward him, but he did not 
think much about it. Suddenly, before he knew 
what was up, he found himself a prisoner. He 
had a weary march, and was just getting com- 
fortable as they came in. 

As they sat round the fire they found it very 
comfortable. Like many evenings in Italy, it 
was damp and quite chilly. They laughed and 
talked, and appeared to be any thing but cap- 
tives in a robber’s hold. The Captain had been 
out for some time, and at length returned. He 
was now very cheerful. He came laughingly 





said one, at length. 


up to the fire. 
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THE LADIES. 


“ Well, Signori Americani, what do you think 
of your accommodation ?” 

** Delightful! charming!” cried Buttons and 
Dick. 

**If the ladies would only deign to smile on 
us—” 

**Aha! You are a great man for the ladies!” 
said the Captain. 

** Who is not?” said Buttons, sententiously. 

After a few pleasant words the Captain left 
again. 

** He has some scheme in his villainous head,” 
said Buttons, 

**To drug us,” said the Doctor. 

**To send for others,” said Dick. 

**'To wait till we sleep, and then fall on us,” 
said Mr. Figgs. 

** Well, gentlemen,” said the Senator, draw- 
ing himself up, ‘‘ we’re more than a match for 
them. Why, what are these brigands? Is 
there a man of them who isn’t a poor, misera- 
ble, cowardly cuss? Notone. If we are cap- 
tured by such as these we deserve to be cap- 
tives all our lives.” 

“If we don’t get off soon we'll have a good 
round sum to pay,” said Mr. Figgs. 

** And that I object to,” said Buttons ; ‘‘ for I 
promised my Governor solemnly that I wouldn't 
spend more than a certain sum in Europe, and 
I won't.” 

**For my part,” said the Doctor, ‘*I can’t 
afford it.” . 

** And I would rather use the amount which 
they would ask in some other way,” said Dick. 

‘*That’s it, boys! You're plucky. Go in! 
We'll fix their flints. The American eagle is 
soaring, gentlemen—let him ascend to the ze- 
nith, Go it! But mind now—don’t be too 
hasty, Let’s wait for a time to see further de- 
velopments.” 

** Richard, my boy, will you occupy the time 
by singing a hymn?” continued the Senator. 
**T see a guitar there.” 

Dick quietly got up, took the guitar, and, 
tuning it, began to sing. The brigands were 


| still in a state of wonder. The women looked 
| Shy. Most of the spectators, however, were 
| grinning at the eccentric Americans. Dick 


| played and sang a great quantity of songs, all 


of a comic character. 
The Italians were fond of music, of course. 
| Dick had a good voice. Most of his songs had 
| choruses, and the whole Club joined in, The 
| Italians admired most the nigger songs. ‘‘ Oh, 
| Susannah !” was greeted with great applause. 
| So was ‘* Doo-dah ;” and the Italians themselves 
| joined energetically in the chorus. But the 
song that they loved best was ‘‘Ole Virginny 
| Shore.” This they called for over and over, 
|} and as they had quick ears they readily caught 
the tune; so that, finally, when Dick, at their 
| earnest request, sang it for the seventh time, 
| they whistled the air all through, and joined in 
| with a thundering chorus. The Captain came 
|in at the midst of it, and listened with great 
delight. After Dick had laid down his instru- 
ment he approached the Americans, 

** Well, old hoss,” said the Senator, ‘‘ won't 
you take an arm-chair ?” 

‘* What is it?” said the Captain to Buttons. 

**He wants to know if your Excellency will 
honor him by sitting near him.” 

The Captain’s eye sparkled. 
met his wishes. 
light. 

‘**T should feel honored by sitting beside the 
illustrious stranger,” said he. ‘‘ It was what J 
came to ask. And will you allow the rest of 
these noble gentlemen to sit here and partici- 
pate in your amusement ?” 

‘*'The very thing,” said Buttons, ‘‘ which we 
have been trying to get them to do, but they 
won't. Now we are as anxious as ever, but 
still more anxious for the ladies.” 

**Oh, the ladies!” said the Captain; ‘they 
are timid.” 

Saying this he made a gesture, and five of 
his men came up. The whole six then sat with 
the five Americans. The Senator insisted that 
the Captain should sit by his side. Yet it was 


Evidently it 
The Americans saw his de- 








SUGAR-MAKING. 





singular. Each one of the men still kept his 
gur. No notice was taken of this, however. 
The policy of the Americans was to go in for 
utter jollity. They sat thus: 


The Captain. 
The Senator. 
Bandit Number 1. 
Mr. Figgs. 
Bandit Number 2. 
The Doctor. 





Bandit Number 3. 
Dick. 

Bandit Number 4. 
Buttons. 

Bandit Number 5, 


Five members of the Club. Six bandits. In 


addition to these, four others stood armed at 
the door. The women were at a distance. 


But the sequel must be left to another chap- 


| ter, 





SUGAR-MAKING. 


Tur crocus rose from her snowy bed 
As she felt the spring's caresses, 

And the willow from her graceful head 
Shook out her yellow tresses. 


Through the crumbling walls of his icy cell 
Stole the brook, a happy rover; 

And he made a noise like a silver bell 
In running under and over. 


The earth was pushing the old dead grass 
With lily hand from her bosom, 

And the sweet brown buds of the sassafras 
Could scarcely hide the blossom. 


And breaking nature's solitude 
Came the axe strokes clearly ringing, 
For the chopper was busy iu the wood 
Ere the early birds were singing. 


All day the hardy settler, now 
At his tasks, was toiling steady; 

His fields were cleared, and his shining plow 
Was set by the furrow ready. 


And down in -the woods, where the sun appeared 
Through the naked branches breaking, 

His rustie cabin had been reared 
For the time of sugar-making. 


And now, as about it he came and went, 
Cheerfully planning and toiling, 

His good child sat there, with eyes intent 
On the fire and the kettles boiling. 


With the beauty Nature gave as her dower, 
And the artless grace she taught her, 

The woods could boast no fairer flower 
Than Rose, the settler’s danghter. 


She watched the pleasant fire a-near, 
And her father coming and going, 

Aud her thoughts were all as eweet and clear 
As the drops from his pail o’erflowing. 


For she scarce had dreamed of earthly ills, 
And love had never found her; 
She lived shut in by the pleasant hills 
That stood as a guard around her. 
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And she might have lived the self-same way 
Through all the springs to follow, 

But for a youth, who came one day 
Across her in the hollow. 


He did not look like a wicked man, 
And yet, when he saw that blossom, 
He said, ‘I will steal this Rose if I can, 

And hide it in my bosom.” 


That he could be tired you had not guessed 
Had you seen him lightly walking; 

But he must have been, for he stopped to rest 
So long that they fell to talking. 


Alas! he was athirst, he said, 
Yet he feared there was no slaking 
The deep and quenchless thirst he had 
For a dranght beyond his taking. 


Then she filled the cup and gave to him, 
The settler’s blushing daughter ; 

And he looked at her across the brim 
As he slowly drank the water. 


And he sighed as he put the cup away, 
For lips and soul were drinking: 

But what he drew from her eyes that day 
Was the sweetest, to his thinking. 


I do not know if her love awoke 
Before his words awoke it; 

If she guessed at his before he spoke, 
Or not till he had spoke it. 


But howsoe’er she made it known, 
And howsoe'er he told her, 

Each unto each the heart had shown 
When the year was little older. 


For oft he came her voice to hear, 
And to taste of the sugar-water ; 

And she was a settler’s wife next year 
Who had been the settler’s daughter. 


And now their days are fair and fleet 
As the days of engar weather, 

While they drink the water, clear and éweet, 
Of the cup of life together. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR. 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 
[Seventh Paper. } 


CONCENTRATION. 

May 26, 1862, Monday.—Bright and warm. 
I arose much refreshed, and feeling stronger 
than I had done for some time. The streets 
of Williamsport. were alive with the sweepings 
of yesterday’s march—all full of cheeriulness 
and exhilaration. Passing through the crowd 
my hand was grasped by many an unknown 
friend, felicitating me on my s: fety. 

There were inquiries for those who were miss- 





ing. Captains Abert, of the Engineers, and 
Collis, of the Bedy-Guard, had been cut off 
with the rear-guard and not since heard of. 
There were many others whose fate was yet 
a subject of doubt and anxiety among their 
friends. Mr. Thayer Abert’s flying ferry was 
still working industriously and _ successfully, 
while hundreds of wagons and thousands of 
soldiers and refugees still tarried on the Vir- 
ginia shore, awaiting their turn. There had 
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been no appearance of the enemy this side of 
Martinsburg, and the crossing had been effect- 
ed without haste or disturbance. 

Hatch’s Cavalry had crossed by fording, and 
was found in the streets of the town. Two 
batteries were planted on the bluffs command- 
ing the ferry and opposite slopes, while hun- 
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dreds of weary soldiers lay sleeping in the sun 
upon the green knolls overlooking the cana!. I 
| was gratified to see Adolph, the Staff steward, 
and Fenelli, our cook, dashing about as usual 
with their foraging wagon; and also to receive 
j assurance that my own baggage 
| My trunk, it seemed, was in one of the wagons 


was over safe, 
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BELOW THE RIDGE. 


that swamped in the attempt to ford. 
on top, and in consequence had only been par- 


It lay 


tially submerged. The water had risen in it 
as high as the tray, soaking my clothes thor- 
oughly; but my important papers, notes, and 
sketches, which had been packed in the tray, 
were unhurt. At the hotel I ascertained that 
my mare had been stolen during the night and 
taken as far as Hagerstown, where she was 
stopped and sent back by some of my friends. 
The thief was one of our army bummers, who 
was taking advantage of the retreat to get to 
his home North. 

About mid-day I saw Colonel Clarke mount- 
ed and about to start for Harper’s Ferry. Feel- 
ing anxious to understand the meaning of the 
enemy’s movement, I determined to accompany 
him, thinking if I could push my way as far up 





as Charlestown I could communicate with my 
family there, assure them of my safety, and at 
the same time obtain some reliable informa- 
tion as to Jackson’s force and intentions. We 
reached Sharpsburg by the river road and there 
dined. During our halt we saw a number of 
our stragglers, who had escaped by way of 
Shepherdstown, and whose adventures in con- 
nection with the-Sowder’s Battery are narrated 
in a former chapter. 

Night overtook us before we reached Har- 
per’s Ferry. In passing through a wood near 
the river we met a large party of men, women, 
and children on foot, and loaded with bundles 
and baskets. As it was too dark to distinguish 
their faces I supposed they were negroes, and 
inquired where they were from and who they 
belonged to? A man’s voice replied: ‘We 
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are from Jefferson County, Virginia, and have May 28, Ww ‘ednesday. —C louds. This morn- 
always believed until lately that we were free | ing I rode out to Bolivar Heights, where I found 
white men. We are now fugitives from oppres- | a company of cavalry, awaiting orders to move 
sion, and seeking a shelter for our wives and with the reconnoitring party. It was shortly 
children in a free land.” I advised them to | understood that I was the only officer present 
locate their families, and return with muskets | who had heard the crack of a hostile gun or had 
on their shoulders to assist the Government in | seen the face of an enemy. For the rest, it was 
making Virginia a fit habitation for free men. | their maiden adventure. I was in consequence 
They promised to do so. | invited to ride with the Colonel as chief advis- 

At the point where the road strikes the river er, and on that hint began to assume some au- 
we were halted by a guard, and having given a | thority. 
satisfactory account of ourselves, were permitted | For a while the road was smooth, and the 
to pass. From thence to the Railroad Bridge | | only difficulty experienced was to prevent the 
the narrow passage between the cliffs and the | | cavalry from dispersing in quest of horses with 
canal was so encumbered with sleeping soldiers which the surrounding country was supposed to 
that we made our way with difficulty. The ‘abound. When the head of our column reached 
Railroad Bridge was gone; and we found the | the toll-gate near Charlestown it was checked 
means of crossing the river by a rope ferry some- | by a sharp fire of musketry from a wooded ridge 
what awkwardly arranged. After some diffi- | in front, the site of the fair grounds. This pro- 
culties and hazards we landed in the town of | duced a sensation, and a council of war was 
Harper’s Ferry, and immediately reported at | held in the road, whose proceedings were en- 





head-quarters. . 


We found General Saxton in command, with | 
w | continued to pelt us. 


about five thousand raw troops, mostly ne 
levies and militia regiments turned out on the | 
spur of the occasion. These were backed by a 
battery of heavy guns on the Maryland Heights, | 
manned by about three hundred sailors. Gen- | 


eral Hamilton, recently relieved of command in | 


the Peninsula, was present in citizen’s dress, 
and also Colonel Miles, commander of the post. 

May 27, Tuesday.—Fair. The fatigues of 
the three preceding days had begun to tell quite 
heavily upon me, so that I was glad to find a 


| livened by a caterwauling of musket-balls, with 
which our refractory fellow-citizens in the wood 


Perceiving the inev itable white horse figuring 
in front of the enemy's line, I guessed it was 
| Ashby with a portion of his command, and ad- 
| vised the Colonel to deploy two companies of 
his infantry as skirmishers and order them to 
| drive him out. He preferred forming a neat 

line of battle on either side of the turnpike, and 
| awaiting the attack, As I guessed there was 
nothing more than a picket-guard on the hill, 
and we were too distant for an effective use of 


comfortable room and rest with my friend Kel- | the musket, the prospect of a fight was not im- 


ley of Harper’s Ferry. Saxton had information 


that Jackson’s main column was moving on | 
Harper's Ferry, and he was preparing to defend | 


the place with such troops as could be hastily 
gathered together. He had several batteries 
of light artillery, and the naval battery before 
mentioned, in which were included a nine-inch 
Dahlgren gun, a hundred-pounder rifled piece, 
and several ship’s howitzers of lighter weight. 
New regiments were coming in which would in- 
crease his force to about seven thousand. 


ry, with M‘Doweli and Fremont on his flanks 
and rear, his only chance of success is in mov- 


ing rapidly ; yet, to date, his movements are un- | 
To-morrow General Saxton | 


accountably slow. 
will order a reconnoitring force to move on the 
Charlestown and Winchester road. 
and received permission to accompany it. 


Hill, or “* Bolivar Heights,” which commands 
an extensive view of the Valley southward, but 
could see no dust-clouds, or any thing that in- 
dicated the advance of an enemy. 


The excitement at Washington is said to be | 


great. They refused to accept the warnings of 
the coming storm, given in time to have avert- 
edit. Now they are on the other extreme, and 
have become alarmed. For my own part I 
can not believe that Jackson will risk himself 
so far down the Valley as Harper's Ferry. 


If | 
Jackson really intended to strike Harper's Fer- 


I asked | 
Aft- | 
er dinner I rode to the summit of Smallwood’s | 


minent. As usual the artillery was called on, 
and the Captain ordered to give them a few 
shells. I put in a special request that he would 
| deliver his shots low, as our gunners generally 
wasted their ammunition inthe air. Moreover, 


| in the village behind, and in the direct range of 


his guns, dwelt my wife and daughter. The 
| Captain’ politely acceded to my recommenda- 
| tion, and I never saw better practice. Every 
| shell raked the crest of the hill and exploded 
among the enemy. 

They immediately scattered into the wood 
right and left, sheltering themselves behind the 
heavy timber and peppering away with their 
small-arms without intermission, Major Cole 
then sent a squad of twenty men around their 
right flank, intending to charge them with his 
squadron as soon as they abandoned their shel- 
tered position. The detachment started off 
with spirit, fetching a circuit through the open 
/ meadows to the right of the hill. As I stood 
with the Major watching the effect this move 
would have upon the enemy our artillery, which 
had been quiescent for some minutes, opened 
again with great rapidity. To our astonish- 

ment we saw our flanking party suddenly dis- 
persing and tumbling off their horses, which 
galloped riderless over the fields wild with terror. 
At the same time we observed the shells burst- 
ing among them right and left. I at first 
| thought the enemy had opened a battery, but on 
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looking back saw our own guns trained upon 
them and firing as rapidly as they cculd load. 
The artillerymen were in ecstasies at their suc- 
cess. At every shot they shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah! 
there went twenty more of the darned rascals! 


Bang! Hurrah! Look at them running and | 


tumbling; we've killed them all in four shots! 
Bang! Hurrah! come on with your rebels, 
we're ready for you! Captain, ain't this glori- 
ous?” I had to ride in front of the guns to 
stop them long enough to get in an explanation. 
At length convinced that they were firing on 
our own men they stopped, with apparent re- 
luctance, as if more vexed at the loss of their 
sport than remorseful for the probable mischief 
they had done. Meanwhile the enemy had 
mounted, and the rising dust-clouds showed that 
he had taken to his heels. At the same time, 
to our great satisfaction, our flankers rose from 
the dead and went streaking it over the mead- 
ows to catch their horses. They were present- 
ly remounted to a man, and started in hot pur- 
suit of the enemy. The infantry had been too 


well and ceremoniously drilled to permit so | 


signal a victory to pass unimproved. Forming 
around the battery, each officer's name was 


called in turn and saluted with three roaring | 


cheers. 

Growing impatient, Major Cole, at the head 
of his squadron, dashed into the town as fast as 
he could drive, leaving his allies to finish their 
celebration at their leisure. As we rode in at 
one end of the village the enemy rode out at 
the other. Our troopers rushing on, yelling 
like Comanches, and firing their pistols right 
and left without aim or object. The street as 
we entered was deserted, the houses all closed, 
save one, from whence two white handkerchiefs 
waved joyful salutation in spite of the flying 
pistol-shots, the dust-clouds, and wild outcries 


of our troopers. As we dashed past I recog- | 


nized my wife and daughter at the door. Now, 
as the enemy seemed gone beyond pursuit, and, 
from the demonstrations, it appeared as if our 
men were about to sack the town, I returned 
to exchange greetings with my family, and give 
them the protection of my presence. 

By this time the infantry and artillery had 
got up, and I discovered the market-house and 
hall on fire, and burning at a rate which threat- 
ened to destroy the village. I applied to all 
the officers I met for assistance in extinguish- 
ing the flames, but was persistently refused. 
I then tried to induce some white citizens and 
negroes to get out the fire-engines; but they 
were afraid to meddle with it, saying the sol- 
diers had threatened to shoot them if they did 


so. Espying a young officer at the head of a | 


squad of cavalry, twenty or thirty men, who 
apparently did not belong to our command, I 
asked his name and regiment. It was Captain 


Healy of the Eighth New York Cavalry, who | 


acknowledged that he was here without orders, 
having followed up the reconnoitring party in 
the hope of seeing a fight. I requested him to 
put himself under my orders. He consented 


with alacrity, glad, no doubt, to be put on duty. 
| [had his troop formed around the burning build- 
ing with carbines cocked, and ordered to shoot 
any one who should interfere with the parties 
extinguishing the fire. With this protection I 
was enabled to induce a friend to head a work- 
ing-party, chiefly of women and negroes, who 
by tearing down fences and some adjacent build- 
ings succeeded in arresting the progress of the 
flames. The market-house and hall originally 
fired were already past saving, and burned to 
the ground. 
| Shocked and disgusted with this state of 
things I returned to my mother-in-law’s house. 
Dinner was hastened, and I sat down to partake, 
inviting an infantry officer and a trooper to join 
me. When about concluding my meal the 
boom of a gun was heard. Ah, that’s our bat- 
tery! Another thug—two—three—four—five 
—in quick succession. ‘The devil! Good- 
by, folks—that is what we came up to see 
about!” . 

“Stay, won’t you wait for coffee ?” 

**For coffee ?—yes; but let us have it with- 
out delay !” 

The coffee was served with trembling hands 
and piping hot. Boom—boom—boom! I be- 
lieve I burned my throat in swallowing, for just 
at the moment the whole body of our cavalry 
rushed by at full speed toward Harper's Ferry. 
Going upon the street to mount I saw the in- 
fantry moving after them at a double-quick, re- 
porting the enemy upon them in great force 
with two batteries. 

Wishing to assure myself by ocular demon- 
stration I rode to the farther end of the village, 
and saw the enemy on a crest in the edge of a 
wood about half a mile distant. The can- 
nonading still continued, and I counted the 
smoke of four guns. I had not believed it pos- 
sible that Jackson would risk himself so far 
down the Valley ; but he was certainly expected 
/in Charlestown, and this was doubtless his ad- 

vanced-guard. Having satisfied myself on this 
point I followed the retreating column. 

The street and highway were strewed with the 
| débris of plunder and equipments. There were 
knapsacks, haversacks, and blankets in abund- 
ance, all span-new, just as issued from the 
store-houses of the Government. These were 
interspersed with plugs of tobacco, dry-goods, 
and other trumpery, the results of their plun- 
dering. I did not observe that any of the troops 
cast away their arms, although among the leay- 
ings were numerous sabres, carbines, and other 
old pieces, found in the market-house and else- 
where, and appropriated by the men as trophies. 

On overtaking the infantry I observed that, 
| notwithstanding its rapid movement, it had kept 
its organization remarkably well, there being not 
over a dozen stragglers from the ranks. I pre- 
vailed on its commander to reduce its speed to 
|eommon time, and in a few minutes the bat- 
talion was marching as steadily as it had done 
| in the morning. 
| At the fair grounds we met a squadron of cay- 
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alry and a regiment of infantry advanced to 
support us. As we passed they faced about, 
and the whole force returned to Harper’s Ferry 
undisturbed, except by a few harmless shells 
thrown by the enemy at long-range. 

On Bolivar Heights we found our whole 
army—six or seven thousand men, with three 
batteries—drawn up in order of battle. I met 
General Hamilton here, and gave him an ac- 
count of the day’s work, from which we con- 
cluded the battle would not come off immedi- 
ately, and so rode back to Harper’s Ferry to- 
gether. 

While the reconnoitring party had accom- 
plished every thing :equired of it, and for raw 
troops had showed a commendable degree of 
spirit, yet all might have been accomplished in an 
orderly and creditable manner had the command 
been restrained from its miserable plundering. 
As it was, the cavairy lost ten or a dozen men, 
killed, wounded, and taken; while the infantry, 
for the sake of a few plugs of mean tobacco and 
some cheap store goods, were surprised into a 
hurried retreat, and threw away not only their 
pitiful spoils but some thousand dollars’ worth 
of United States blankets and equipments, to 
say nothing of the strong probability of the 
capture or destruction of the whole command, 
but for Trimble’s very unnecessary caution in 
approaching the town. 

At night a Yankee woman, just arrived from 
Winchester, was brought into head - quarters. 
She had a pass from'the rebel authorities there, 
and professed to have conversed freely with 
some of their chiefs. She says the people of 
Winchester were duly apprised of Jackson’s com- 
ing, and were making hospitable preparations 
to receive their friends for at least a week in 
advance. On Thursday or Friday before our 
retreat she remarked a horseman, unarmed and 
clad in the gray homespun dress of a farmer, rid- 
ing through the streets and stopping occasionally 
to exchange words with eager and anxious-look- 
ing citizens. As he passed near the window 
where she sat she thought his civil costume but 
ill concealed the air and bearing of a soldier, 
and from a conversation carried on in sup- 
pressed and earnest tones she overheard these 
detached phrases: ‘In great force”—“‘ Yes, in 
a few days.” She did not suspect their mean- 
ing at the time, but the riddle was soon solved. 
On Sunday morning she went out to see the 
battle, and when our troops retreated she says 
the rebels burst into the town like a flood of 
dirty water—rugged, ragged, and infinitely va- 
ried in the fashion of their rags—but showing 
entire uniformity of color from top to toe ; hats, 
faces, beards, clothing, equipments, and shoes 
(where they had them) all smothered in tawny 
dust. As they marched, .the streets were en- 
livened by their ludicrous antics, their yells, 
and uncouth war-whoops. They rushed into 
shops, stores, and private houses, demanding 
food and drink; there was meeting and greet- 
ing of friends and kindred ; in short, dull and 
abject Winchester, as we had been accustomed 





to see it, was suddenly transformed into a the- 
atre of the wildest joy and savage exultation. 
The troops seemed half-famished, and lost at 
least twice as many men as we did in the skirm- 
ish on Sunday morning. She had seen a con- 
siderable number of their dead and the severe- 
ly wounded collected at Holliday’s stone-mill. 
There were but few bodies of the Federals visi- 
ble. One she saw lying in the street, nearthe Old 
Union Hotel—a man who had received a slight 
wound in the head, and who had evidently died 
of a bayonet-stab in the throat inflicted after 
he had fallen. 

May 29, Thursday.—Fair and warm, From 
Bolivar Heights to-day we could see the ene- 
my’s advanced post at Halltown. From hence 
he pushed a reconnoissance toward Harper's 
Ferry, using artillery. As they approached 
within range of our position we opened with all 
our batteries. Artillerymen, guns, and all are 
quite new, and from unskillfulness or defective 
ammunition the firing was wretchedly bad. The 
shells burst midway in their flight—some im- 
mediately after leaving the muzzle of the gun; 
others tumbled into the fields without exploding. 
In case of an attack our light artillery will be 
of little service, I fear, 

While this practice was going on we observed 
dust rising between Charlestown and Halltown, 
indicating the advance of a large force, for the 
whole line of the road was marked by a contin- 
uous cloud. ‘The horizon to the right, streteh- 
ing from Charlestown to the Potomac River, 
was also obscured by rising dust; and another 
dusky line indicated the movement of a column 
toward the Shenandoah on our left. Meanwhile 
our troops had all moved out, and were ranged 
in order of battle behind the crest of the Ridge. 
In front of each regiment was a chaplain ges- 
ticulating and praying at the top of his voice. 
Without the slightest inclination to scoff I can 
not say that I was favorably impressed with the 
exhibition. Perhaps a double jigger of whisky 
and a sharp military appeal would have been 
better calculated to make the men stand up to 
their work, especially at a time when ‘‘ the aw- 
fulness of a sudden entry into another world 
and their unpreparedness to face judgment” is 
too apt to get possession of their minds unsug- 
gested. They were not put to the test, how- 
ever, for the sun went down in peace, and the 
Generals, with their Staffs, returned to quarters. 

A deserter was brought in and examined, 
He states that on yesterday the Confederate 
army was encamped two miles south of Charles- 
town. To-day they advanced to Halltown, with 
sixteen thousand men and fifty-eight guns. <A 
brigade, with a battery, had crossed the Shen- 
andoah at Keyes’s Ferry with the intention of 
occupying Loudon Heights. Another strong 
detachment had moved toward Shepherdstown, 
with a view of crossing into Maryland, probably 
at Antietam Ford, thus proposing to cut off 
and capture our force at Harper’s Ferry. Aft- 
er sifting the fellow I became convinced that 
he was dealing sincerely and intelligently. His 
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news was corroborative, and the plan set forth 
very feasible. 

A council of war was held, and it was de- 
termined to move all our stores, baggage, and 
the great body of the troops to the Maryland 
side of the river. This was effected during the 
night by a very tedious process. There was a 


hour at least to cross, discharge, and return. 
In addition, the single track of the railroad 
bridge was floored with rough plank, forming a 
passage-way, without hand-rails or parapets, a 
thousand feet long, forty feet above the river, 
and about seven or eight feet wide. The in- 
fantry marched two abreast; the cavalry, dis- 
mounted, led their horses in single file; the 
artillery was pushed over by hard. Several 
horses got frightened and leaped over into the 
water ; one, falling upon a railroad engine which 
lay overthrown in the stream, was instantly kill- 
ed. Strange to say, the others, striking deep 
water, swam ashore and were saved. 

May 30, Friday.—Fair and pleasant. I arose 
at daybreak and mounted my mare, prepared for 
any emergency. The crossing was still going 
on, and I found General Hamilton about de- 
parting for Washington. I had, on the ground 
of former acquaintance, been acting as his vol- 
unteer aid. His departure left me a waif in 
the crowd, and free to go where I pleased. 
Meeting Colonel Miles, he advised me to visit 
the Naval Battery on Maryland Heights, and I 
determined to do so. Mounting the steep and 
rocky road which led up the Heights, I pres- 


ently reached the battery of heavy guns before 
named, and manned by a detachment of sailors 


about three hundred strong. This powerful 
battery commands the town of Harper's Ferry 
and all its approaches. Its fire rakes the sum- 
mit and side of the Loudon Mountain, and 
sweeps the crest of the Bolivar Ridge most 
effectually. It is supported by a brigade of 
infantry on either flank, holding the woods and 
passes through which it may be assailed on the 
Maryland side. 

Bolivar Ridge, clean shaven and deserted, 
terminates the view southward. Behind it lies 
Jackson’s army. Saxton is intrenching an in- 
ferior and shorter line about a mile this side, 
and retains twenty-five hundred men and two 
light batteries to defend it. Should the enemy 
attempt to cross the Ridge he will be swept by 
shell and shrapnell from this battery, and get 
the fire of the intrenched line at the superin- 
tendent’s house full in his face. I feel some 
confidence that Jackson will smell brimstone 
if he attempts Harper’s Ferry at this time. 

Going down to Sandy Hook I met with some 
friends, and got an invitation to dinner, which 
was thankfully accepted. In the afternoon 
there was quite a rapid cannonading on Bolivar 
Heights, and I recrossed to Harper’s Ferry to 
see what was going on. Arriving at the in- 
trenched line I ascertained that our light bat- 
teries from Bolivar Heights had engaged with 
the enemy’s artillery on a ridge about three- 


| cealed while they observed the enemy. 
rope ferry, with a single scow, requiring an | 


quarters of a mile south. But we were quickly 
driven off, being outnumbered in guns and ex- 
celled in practice. 

I then rode forward to the Ridge to recon- 
noitre. It was entirely abandoned except by 
a line of pickets, who were obliged to lie con- 
I met 
an officer returning, who warned me that if I 
appeared on the summit I would draw the fire 
of the rebel batteries. 

Returning to the town I saw men occupying 
the crest of the Loudon Mountain, and stand- 
ing in groups upon the old block-houses. This 
confirms the report of our deserter, yet it seems 
singular that we don’t hear from these people 
on Loudon Heights. What can they be after? 

The military situation is gloomy and perplex- 
ing. Jackson seems to have deliberately set 
about investing this place as if M‘Dowell and 
Fremont were not in existence. As its defend- 
ers are chiefly raw and undisciplined troops he 
might easily take it by a coup de main; but he 
has been dawdling around for several days, and 
has made no serious attempt as yet. I am in 
hourly expectancy of hearing of his crossing at 
Antietam or Shepherdstown. I must acknowl- 
edge that I am profoundly mystified. 

Crossed oyer to Sandy Hook, where I got a 
comfortable bed at Welch’s, and retired early, 
that I might be in good condition to meet the 
events of to-morrow. 

May 31, Saturday.—Fair. I arose refreshed 
in body but troubled in mind. I had been 
aroused several times during the night by the 
roar of the heavy guns from the naval battery. 
Their reverberations through these rocky gorges 
are sublime, and fully equal to first-class thun- 
der. The firing was still kept up at intervals. 

I endeavored to get over to the town to ob- 
tain the latest official intelligence, intending to 
return to General Banks’s head-quarters to- 
day. I found the bridge occupied by railroad 
trains, the ferry-boat on the other side and de- 
serted, and the ford impassable. The enemy 
had made a feeble attack during the night on 
the Bolivar lines, but had been so easily re- 
pulsed that it must have been only a feint. 
There had been no demonstration from the 
Loudon Mountain, and our sailors were curry- 
ing its sides with an occasional discharge of 
shrapnell. The road to Antietam was open, 
and finding a detachment of cavalry en route for 
that post, I determined accompanying it. 

At Antietam Creek I found Colonel Johnson 
with the Fifth New York cavalry, and two guns 
in position to dispute the crossing. No force 
of the enemy had appeared on the Virginia side, 
and he had heard-of no crossing above. I dined 
here, and then started for Williamsport with an 
escort tendered by the Colonel. I reached my 
destination late in the afternoon, without other 
incident than a furious thunder-storm, which 
drenched me thoroughly. I immediately re- 
paired to General Banks’s quarters, and found 
him very easy in regard to the enemy, our cay- 
| alry occupying Martinsburg, and a brigade of 
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infantry en route to join the cavalry. I inform- 
ed him of the condition of things at Harper's 
Ferry when I left in the morning, and in ‘con- 
sequence a messenger was sent to halt the in- 
fantry at Falling Waters until further orders. 
The next news received was that the enemy 
had retired from before Harper’s Ferry, and 
was falling back toward Winchester. 

June 1, Sunday.—Raining and variable. Now 
that the dust has settled somewhat we are en- 
abled to understand and estimate the events of 
the last ten days. Our losses, both in men and | 
material, are much less than at first supposed. 
The Chief Quarter-Master tells me our train has 
not lost over fifty-five wagons, about one-half | 
of which were overthrown and burned by our- | 
selves, on account of the breaking down of the 
animals, Some hundreds of our men and sev- | 
eral officers whom we had given up for lost | 
have returned, and our column has not lost 
over fifteen hundred effective, in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. 

From the best. information I can gather I 
make up the following summary of the late op- 
erations: After uniting with Ewell and Edward 
Johnson in Augusta, Jackson found himself at 
the head of a force numbering from twenty to 
twenty-four thousand men and sixty guns. The | 
National forces, aggregating over sixty thousand 
men, were distributed from Fredericksburg to 
Moorfield, under different commanders, without | 
intercommunication or unity of purpose ; often | 
occupying positions where they were utterly 
useless, or exposed in bodies of convenient size 


to be gobbled up in detail, whenever the rebel 


commander thought proper to do so. Perceiv- 
ing that affairs at Richmond would presently be 
brought to a crisis by the advance of M‘Dow- 
ell, General Joe Johnston ordered Jackson to 
commence operations so as to create a diversion 
and prevent the threatened movement. Gen- | 
eral Millroy, of Fremont’s command, was moy- 
ing on Staunton with his brigade, but I cay not 
understand why he was alone so far in advance 
of Fremont’s main body. Leaving Ewell to 


watch Banks, Jackson took from ten to twelve | 


thousand men and went after Millroy, expect- 
ing to capture or crush him. He found the 
Federals in position at a place called M‘Dowell, 
and instead of a victim Jackson found he had 
caught a Tartar. 

The shades of night afforded the Federal 
commanders an opportunity of viewing the sit- 
uation in a cooler light, and being convinced 
that they could not hope for ultimate success 
against the overwhelming numbers of the ene- 
my, concluded to fall back on Franklin. This 
they did during the night, without precipitancy 
or molestation. Having thus relieved Staunton 
from immediate danger Jackson again united 
with Ewell, and moved his whole torce against 
Banks’s position. Leaving the open and direct 
route by the Valley turnpike, he chose a more 
secluded road by the Luray Valley, which de- 
bouches upon Front Royal. This post was 
held by Colonel John T. Kenley, with the First 





Maryland Volunteer Infantry and a section of 
Knapp’s Battery. The account of the fight 
which occurred here is best given in the Col- 
onel’s official report, written while he lay wound- 
ed and a prisoner in Winchester, and is well 
worth reading, but I find that my space will 
not allow me to reproduce it. 

While this action was in progress Ashby, 
with his mounted command, moved around the 
base of the Massanutten Mountain with the 
purpose of destroying the railroad bridge over 
Passage Creek at Buckton Station, thus to cut 
off the direct communication between Front 
Royal and Strasburg. The post was success- 
fully defended by Captain Hubbard with two 
companies, Ashby having met a bloody repulse, 
losing several valuable officers and a number of 
men. Perceiving, however, from the general 
aspect of affairs that the post was no longer 
tenable, General Banks advanced a regiment 
and withdrew Hubbard from his dangerous po- 
sition during the night. 

It was doubtless owing to the clouds of cay- 
alry which the enemy threw between Front 
Royal and Strasburg that none of Colonel Ken- 
ley’s couriers reached our head-quarters, and 
not a solitary fugitive even, except the negro 
mentioned in a previous chapter who left very 
soon after the fight commenced and could give 
no satisfactory account of any thing. Thus it 
seemed almost incredible that, while these 
events occurred within seven or eight miles of 
General Banks’s head-quarters, he should have 
had no reliable intelligence of them until he re- 
ceived the telegram from Winchester late in the 
afternoon. 

Every thing, however, was got ready for 
movement or battle as circumstances should de- 
cide. The trains were loaded and took the 
road, camps were struck, and the troops passed 
the night with their arms in their hands. 

Next morning (24th), telegraphic communi- 
| cation with Winchester being still uninterrupt- 
ed, the sick and baggage trains were started in 
| that direction. The column commenced moy- 
| ing about eight o’clock, the General and Staff 
starting between ten and eleven; the reports 
from our reconnoitring parties satisfactorily 
establishing the fact that the enemy in consid- 
erable force was on the north side of the Shen- 
andoah, apparently moving toward Winchester. 

About this time the first demonstration was 
made upon our line of march near Newtown by 
a dash of cavalry on our ambulance train, cap- 
turing some invalids, and perhaps some ambu- 
lance horses. This produced a stampede among 
the teamsters along the whole line, which was 
presently checked without other result than the 
loss of half an hour’s time. The column con- 
tinued to move with the utmost. deliberation, 
the troops taking their usual rests, and the 
General with his Staff stopping frequently to 
listen to the complaints of the good people, 
whose hen-roosts, bee-hives, or stables had 
been disturbed by his troops. 

At Newtown, eight miles from Winchester, 





| 
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about two or three hours after mid-day, an-| their march, Gordon sometimes moving his 
other rather feeble demonstration was made on | regiments in squares to secure himself against 
our right by a larger body of cavalry under the cavalry, which was becoming more impu- 


Brigadier-General George Stuart. 
About this time the head of the enemy’s 
main column, composed of all arms—infantry, 


artillery, and cavalry—coming in by the Front | 


Royal road, struck our line of wagons at Mid- 
dietown. The only troops of ours at that 
point were a battalion of cavalry under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel De Forest, about two hundred 
and fifty strong, a battery of light artillery, and 
a company of light infantry, the Zouave body- 
guard under Captain Collis, about seventy men. 
This company, with Captain Abert of the En- 
gineers, had been left to burn the bridge over 
Cedar Creek after the passage of the army 
train. This duty having been accomplished, 
the body-guard had reached Middletown on its 
way to rejoin head-quarters when the enemy’s 
column came in sight. 

The Zouaves, immediately deployed as skirm- 
ishers and taking position behind a stone fence, 
opened fire on a regiment which was advancing, 
checking its march as well as that of another 
regiment moving on its flank. They continued 
to hold their position until they had fired sev- 
eral rounds, then fell back toward Strasburg, 
maintaining their skirmish line, loading and 
firing as coolly as if they had been on parade. 

The enemy’s advance, thus temporarily check- 
ed, continued to manceuvre with the greatest 
caution, pelting the train from a distance with 
artillery. 

One of the wagons, having been accidentally 
knocked over by a shot, the teamsters within 
range stampeded as usual; and the abandoned 
teams, rushing wildly forward, overthrew and 
erushed each other in the road, thus hopelessly 
blocking the passage to those behind. The 
head of De Forest's cavalry column, purposing 
to push through at all hazards, charged reck- 
lessly into the dust-clouds raised by this mélée 
of the wagons, and falling upon the obstructions, 
rolled riders and horses in a bloody and strug- 
gling heap. I am told that from twenty to 
thirty men were lost in this way. 

De Forest retired with the remainder of his 


dent as it grew darker. The enemy's infantry 
followed cautiously, suiting its pace to ours, 


| their advance occasionally falling into our am- 





buscades and getting a rap over their noses 
which made them still more cautious. 

Arrived at Winchester the army lay on its 
arms on the south side of the town. The 
trains were parked, the animals fed and rested, 
and every thing wore an air of easy confidence. 

It was midnight before the troops were all 
located, and from that time until daylight there 
were occasional collisions between the outposts, 
but nothing of a serious character. The citi- 
zens of Winchester, prisoners taken during the 
day, and several rebel officers who wandered 
into our positions (supposing the town was oc- 
cupied by their own troops), gave information 
of such a character as to convince General 
Banks that he was in the presence of a greatly 
superior force and would be attacked at dawn. 

The baggage-trains were started on the Mar- 
tinsburg road at an early hour, and at daylight 
the National forces were posted in order of bat- 
tle between Winchester and the enemy. Gen- 
eral Banks, reinforced by the Tenth Maine In- 
fantry, was enabled to show about five thousand 
men of all arms. Soon after four o’clock the 
fight opened with artillery, and was then taken 
up by the infantry, the enemy manceuvring 
cautiously and demonstrating feebly, several of 
his regiments suffering repulse with considera- 
ble loss. 

Jackson, after spending several hours in these 
slow manceuvres, suddenly displayed his over- 
whelming force, overlapping and threatening to 
envelop both flanks of Banks’s army. At this 
exhibition some of the Federal regiments faced 
about and commenced a retrograde, which was 
judiciously legitimized by a general order to re- 
treat. The manner of the retreat from this 
point to Martinsburg and Williamsport has al- 
ready been described. 

Notwithstanding many reports to the contra- 
ry, all our escaped and paroled prisoners and 


| returned stragglers unite in giving a good re- 


troop toward Strasburg. Meanwhile Collis, with | port of their treatment by the enemy and by 


his company, had fallen back on the battery, | the people of the country generally. 


which took position, unlimbered, and opened 
fire on the enemy’s columns. 

To finish the story of the rear-guard. The 
cavalry and the Zouaves, with thirty-four wag- 
ons of the train, made their way to the mount- 
ains, passing through Berkeley Springs, cross- 
ing the Potomac at Hancock, and rejoining the 
command at Williamsport on the 27th. The 
battery made a circuit by a back road, and re- 
joining the army at Winchester, took part in 
the action next morning. 

To return to the column at Newtown. The 
enemy continued to show himself on our flank 
and rear, feebly demonstrating but easily held 
in check by our guns until dark, when the ‘ im- 
pedimenta” being all safe, the troops resumed 





Many 
fugitives were fed and assisted by the families 
of those whose male relatives were in the ad- 
vancing army of the enemy. The gush of hu- 
man sympathy was unchecked by the reflection 
that the arm which they strengthened might 
ere long, at the call of duty, be raised against 
the life of their best beloved. 

Captain Abert, after assisting in the affair of 
the rear-guard, attempted to rejoin the main 
column by a circuitous road. Hearing the 
guns, and seeing the clouds of dust indicating 
the movement of troops, he was making his way 
toward the turnpike, when a lady clad in mourn- 
ing weeds ran out from & house and by her earn- 
est calls induced him to turn back. 

**Do not go in that direction, Sir!” she ex- 
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AT THB REBELS’ GATE. 


claimed ; : ‘‘ our troops occupy all the roads, and 
you will certainly be killed or taken!” 

The Captain expressed his astonishment at 
this manifestation of friendly interest in a stran- 
ger, and especially one whom she must natural- 
ly regard as an enemy of her people. She an- 
swered, with deep emotion: 

** Alas! Sir, I have lost a husband in this 
unnatural war, and I would not wish another to 
suffer as I have. Take the road to the mount- 
ains and you will be safe.” 

He followed her friendly counsel, and re- 
joined the command at Williamsport. It is 


| Jackson and Fremont. 
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pleasant to gather these flowers 
of courtesy, which spring so rare- 
ly from the hot and deadly scoriz 
of civil strife. 

June 1, Sunday.—Raining and 
variable. A man was brought in 
by the patrol last night who gave 
us information of the enemy 
which possibly contained some 
truth, but certainly a great deal 
of absurdity and falsehood. — 
Ashby occupied Martinsburg with 
cavalry and infantry; Shields was 
in Winchester with the advanced 
division of M‘Dowell. On the 
arrival of this news the rebels 
were thrown into great confu- 

. sion, and started off in haste, 
Ashby having been heard to say, 
** We have got ourselves in a bad 
box !” 

June 2, Monday.—Fair and 
warm. I accompanied the Gen- 
eral on a visit to Hagerstown, 
traveling in hisambulance. We 
there heard confused rumors of 
a battle before Richmond, in 

which the rebels had suffered a repulse with 
great loss. 

On this side of the town they met De Forest 
with his cavalry going in. 

Shields’s advance has struck Front Royal, 
recapturing every thing there not already de- 
stroyed, liberating some of our prisoners, and 


| taking some of the enemy. Artillery was heard 


all day yesterday, indicating a collision between 
Our advance occupies 
Winchester, and we move forward to-morrow, 
co-operating with Sigel, who moves in the 


| same direction from Harper’s Ferry. 


REFUGEES RETURNING, 
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UP WITH THE FLAG AGAIN. 


June 3, Tuesday.—Fair and warm. Wishing 
to visit some friends in Martinsburg I got per- 
mission to start ahead of the Staff and rode 
forward alone. The road was alive with the 
fugitive population, now en route for home. 
There were many negroes among them, emi- 
nently cheerful at the idea of getting back to 
their homes. They had had a rough time since 
they crossed the river, being for the most part 
without shelter, provisions, or money. They 


swarmed through the country, encamping in | 
the fields and crowding into barns and out- | 


houses—provisioning themselves as folks usu- 
ally do who are without friends or money. 
The proprietors, in self-defense, were obliged to 
drive them off their premises ; and so the poor 
creatures, gathering up their babies and bundles, 
wandered from place to place homeless, help- 
less, and friendless. For several days they 
have been besieging the Provost Marshal’s of- 
fice for permits to return to Virginia. 

In Martinsburg I found a detachment of our 
troops breaking into stores, pillaging, and mis- 
behaving generally ; but as soon as the General 
and Staff arrived order was restored, and a hand- 
some dress parade with fine music brought out 
the population in great numbers and filled with 
joyful enthusiasm. The absent had returned 
to their families. National flags again fluttered 
from the housetops, and Martinsburg was free 
once more, The general joy culminated in a 
voluntary ovation to the commander as he rode 
through the town with his Staff and suite. La- 
dies and children crowded around the caval- 








cade, frightening the horses with their cambric 
handkerchiefs and showering smiles and bou- 
quets upon the officers. 

June 4, Wednesday.—Heavy and continuous 
rain. The enemy’s troops occupying Martins- 
burg during the last week seized every thing 
edible they could find, and with as little scruple 
helped themselves to changes of raiment—a pro- 
ceeding to which no reasonable person can ob- 
ject who has seen their need. In other respects 
the citizens give a good report of their behav- 
ior. I have observed, indeed, that, after re- 
lieving their domineering necessities for food, 
fuel, and clothes, the soldiers on both sides are 
usually inclined to treat their mutual fellow- 
citizens, and especially the women and children, 
with every consideration. 

When the national banner floats from the 
flag-staff and boys whistle Yankee Doodle in 
the streets, our fair rebels, meek and plausible, 
cultivate their Union acquaintances, and through 
them find means to replenish their empty sugar 
boxes and flaccid coffee bags, to renew their 
faded and unfashionable apparel, and to escape 
the harassing domiciliatory visits of the mili- 
tary police — thosé hateful pryings into ladies’ 
trunks and wardrobes, where the astonished of- 
ficer, rummaging among kid slippers, silks and 
muslins, develops unexpectedly a pair of cav- 
alry boots a mile too big for a lady’s delicate 
feet, and anon a laced jacket with the comple- 
mentary garment of stout gray jeans, bifurcate 
and all unmeet for ladies’ wear, in the present 
state of public opinion. When the ragged reb- 
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el rules the roast, just in from ‘*‘ The sweet 
South, stealing and giving odor,” as Shaks- 
peare has it, then the star-lit banner goes 
under, and our Union dames nudge their 
smiling and triumphant neighbors, delicately 
reminding them of former friendships and re- 
cent favors, which are not always forgotten. 
The rebels leave their sick and wounded in the 
care of the Union man’s family, and the bitter 
memory of wrongs and insults is lost in sym- 
pathy for the dying, stranger. The disabled 
Yankee sleeps in security beneath the rebel’s 
roof, and enriches the poor man’s scanty board 
with his varied and superfluous rations. 

Courage. This war after all is but the dis- 
temper of an immature people, We will emerge 
from it a nation, full-grown and united, respect- 
ed and self-respecting—a power that no mari 
can measure, with a future that no man can 
conceive. 


At head-quarters every body is looking 
dreary as the tombs. News had been received 
that Jackson had escaped scot-free. My judg- 
ment from the first comprehended the futility 
of the movements made to catch him, still I had 
nurtured a hope of some lucky accident in our 
favor; but the game was concluded, and I felt 
the disappointment as keenly as the rest. 

A ride to Winchester through a dreary rain, 
over a road dreary with weeck and ruin, a 


dreary room in a dreary tavern, and the tag- | 
end of a cold, dreary dinner concluded this | 
dreary day. 


At table I sat beside a plain and 
rather boyish-looking man in citizen’s dress, and 
somewhat eccentric in manners. Seeing Col- 
onel De Forest opposite, I opened conversation 
with him on the military situation. At some 
remarks indicating a knowledge of the country 


— 


in front, the stranger pricked his ears, and then 
with a marked German accent commenced ask- 
ing questions which showed his familiarity with 
the “ technique” of the military art. 

I had begun to suspect who it was, when he 
rose, and, introducing himself as Major-General 
Sigel, asked me to accompany him to his room. 

| Here he produced his maps, and continuing his 
| Suggestive questions, traced the lines of march 
and indicated points of occupation with a ra- 
pidity and accuracy of comprehension which 
proved him an adept at Bureau warfare at least, 
jand as he brings from the West some reputa- 
tion as a commander in the field I have great 
hopes of him. 

| June 5, Thursday.—Drizzling clouds. I walk- 
| ed out to-day to verify my observations in re- 
| gard to the firing from private houses during 
the passage of the army on the 25th. The man 
who was shot within a few feet of me belonged 
| to Colonel Ruger’s regiment, the Third Minne- 
|sota, I forgot to note his name, but ascertained 
that he had been carried to the hospital and 
died next day. There were some holes in the 
wooden fence and gate behind from whence the 
shot was fired. The occupant of the premises 
was a truculent secessionist, and had fled South- 
ward on the approach of our returning army. 
I had also seen a soldier fall on the sidewalk, 
nearly opposite the Taylor Hotel, and was in- 
formed that another citizen had left that house 
following in the wake of Jackson’s army. 

The Register of the Taylor Hotel significant- 
lv records the variations of the political atmos- 
phere. For a long time the current sets stead- 
ily from the North, showing unbroken ranks of 
loyal names and national hieroglyphics. On 
the morning of the 25th of May the wind sud- 
denly changes, and blows a perfect hurricane 


THE UNION MAN'S HOUSE, 
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from the other quarter. Page after page of ink- 
spattered and triumphant flourishes mark the 
rushing tide from the South: Major-General 
Jackson and Staff, General Turner Ashby, and 
a host of other personal acquaintances and 
quondam friends. The heated term lasts about 
ten days, and on the 5th of June there is a re- 
flux from the North, which goes on steadily in- 
creasing. This same Register will be valuable 
some day as an historic relic. 

June 6, Friday.—Clear and cool. The 
guard has been informed that quantities of com- 
missary stores are concealed in the town, and 
our troops being short of rations a general 
search has been ordered. The inhabitants are 
wild with terror and indignation. The women, 
so sullenly secluded since our return, are now 
cackling and flying around like hens when a 
mink gets into the poultry-yard. [I am sure the 
search will be futile, for Jackson’s hungry hordes 
have not only eaten up all the spoils they took, 
but have denuded the country besides. 

June 7, Saturday.— Bright and warm. I 
visited the Paymaster this morning, and find 
that I can not draw pay without showing my 
commission. That document not having come 
to hand as yet, I am advised to visit Washing- 
ton to look after it in person. The General 
cheerfully accords mé ten days’ leave of absence 
for the purpose. Leaving my effects in charge 
of my faithful servant John, of Strasburg, I 
mounted forthwith and started for Charlestown, 
riding by the Martinsburg turnpike to Bunker’s 
Hill, and thence by Smithfield, reaching my 
destination late in the afternoon, and just in 
time to escape a violent thunder-storm. I found 
my wife and daughter there, and passed a joy- 
ful evening in spite of the lowering sky and our 
late military disasters. 

June 9, Monday.—Clear and warm, Went 
to Baltimore with my family, carrying divers 
letters, packages, and messages to Southern pris- 
oners in the forts. The blooming and peaceful 
fields of Maryland presented a delicious contrast 
to the war-wasted region I had just left, while 
the savory cuisine and elegant rooms of the 
Eutaw quite abated my martial spirit, and the 
lines of Horace rose unbidden to my lips: 


“© fortunati mercatores, miles ait.” 


On looking around I find the secession infatu- 
ation worse here than it is in Winchester, where 
low diet and blood-letting have somewhat low- 
ered the fevered pulse and relieved the sur- 
charged brain of the patients. A great many 
people here, it seems, are chuckling over the 
disasters of the National troops, and prophesy- 
ing, with ill-concealed delight, the speedy down- 
fall of the Government. They remind me of a 
pleasant story on Patrick and Denis, two hod- 
men, who were working at a five-story house in 
New York. Feeling thirsty, Denis offered to 
bet Patrick a gallon of whisky that he could 
not carry him to the top of the house in his hod. 
The wager was promptly accepted, and with 
Denis in the hod Patrick slowly ascended the 





dizzy scaffold. At length landing his man safe- 
ly at the top, Patrick claimed the whisky. 
“Ye've won it fairly,” quoth Denis, looking 
rather crest-fallen. ‘* Ye’ve won it dacently, me 
boy; but, d’ye mind, ceming up the fifth ladder 
nigh the'top yez stumbled. I thought I had ye 
then—I was in great hopes.” 


I WAS IN HOPES. 


Now the cause of the nation has stumbled, 
and Baltimoreans “are in great hopes.” Of 
what? Of seeing their fertile and prosperous 
State the theatre of a savage and devastating 
war, her own citizens slaughtered and pillaged, 
her banks robbed, the city bombarded perhaps, 
and a stone fleet sunk in her harbor. 

Took the afternoon train for Washington. 

June 11, Wednesday.— Fair and cool. I 
went this morning to the war office, and in an 
interview with Major Garesché ascertained that 
my commission had been made out long since 
and sent to the address of a friend in the city. 
Through the Major's kindness a duplicate was 
immediately prepared, and my business con- 
cluded without the least circumlocution. 

In the evening I called at Willard’s, to pay my 
respects to Governor Pierpont, of Virginia. I 
found him surrounded by a number of his 
friends, and was warmly welcomed to the circle. 
I was pleased with this opportunity of meeting 
face to face the distinguished leader of loyal 
Virginia, as I had from the commencement been 
impressed with the importance of the movement 
which he headed. 

When this new ship of state was fairly launch- 
ed, amidst clouds of prejudice, doubt, and dis- 
couragement, and a howling tempest of opposi- 
tion and menace, a man was needed to take the 
helm. Francis H. Pierpont had faith in his 
own work, and did not hesitate to embark in it 
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his life, fortune, and sacred hon- 
or. He will pilot his vessel 
through the breakers, for he 
brings to the work a noble sin- 
cerity, unflagging zeal, and un- 
doubted ability. 

The loyal government of Vir- 
ginia being now formally, legal- 
ly, and constitutionally estab- 
lished, it is proposed to divide 
the State and erect a new and 
separate government for the di- 
vision west of the mountains; { 
the line to be drawn by the crest | 
of the Alleghany Ridge, compre- 
hending within the limits of the 
new State all those counties wa- 
tered by the streams emptying 
into the Ohio River. This idea 
of dividing Virginia is not by any 
means new, nor does it owe its 
origin to the recent political convulsions. 
has long been cherished by the inhabitants of 
these trans-Alleghany districts, and is not un- 
familiar to the people of the eastern division. 
In a Gazeteer of the State published in 1835 we 
see an article describing the resources of West- 
ern Virginia, and urging the completion of the 
James River and Kanawha Canal, in which the 
following paragraph occurs : 

“ Among the high considerations that so strongly 
prompt her to the employment of her resources and 
credit in achieving this great work those of a political 
character are important. Its connecting influence 
upon the States themselves, and upon the two great 
divisions of Virginia, now hanging but loosely together, 
must be apparent to all; and if the Union is ever des- 
tined to crumble, such a line of intercommunication, 
with the connections and associations to which it 
must give rise, can not fail to unite in the same des- 
tinies the Southern States and those of the great Val- 
ley of the Mississippi.” 

The reasons advanced by the Western Vir- 
ginians favoring this division are, first, topo- 
graphical and commercial. They assert that 
the Alleghany Mountains form a natural bound- 


ary and an impassable barrier to all available | 


commercial intercourse between the sections, 


the Ohio River and the Baltimore and Ohio | 


Railroad being the only great lines of trade 


and travel practicable for the population of the | 
they ask for di- | 


Western counties. Secondly, 
vorce on the score of incompatibility of opinion, 
social, moral, and political. The Western Vir- 


ginians are practically non-slaveholding, there | 


being not over twelve thousand slaves to a white 
population of three hundred and thirty thousand 
in the proposed new State. They are hard- | 
working and thrifty, with the habits, ideas, and | 
modes of living common to the Free States. | 
Their proximity to the free communities of Ohio 


and Pennsylvania, from whence a portion of | 


their population is immediately derived, has 
impressed these ideas and opinions upon them, | 
while at the same time it exhibits in striking 
contrast the progressive prosperity of their | 


neighbors and their own comparative stagna-_ 


tion. They believe that this difference is owing | 


It | 


I8 IT CONSTITUTIONAL ? 


to free labor, on the one hand, and slavery on 
| the other; hence their desire to be relieved of 
the dead weight which alone prevents their ris- 
ing to an equality with their neighbors. They 
complain that for many years the whole policy 
of the State has been made to centre and turn 
upon the slaveholding interest to the disadvant- 
age of all others. They denounce the principle 
of slave representation in the State government, 
and have made the most determined efforts to 
break it down, to the end that the political 
power in the Commonwealth shall be distrib- 
uted in proportion to the free white population. 
In brief, the same irrepressible conflict that was 
waged at Washington between Massachusetts 
and South Carolina may be distinctly recog- 
nized in the sectional jealousy and strife be- 
tween Eastern and Western Virginia. And in 
looking to the root of the matter, we may per- 
| ceive that these antagonisms are of older date 
and on deeper foundations than the mere acci- 
dental jealousies arising from locality or sup- 
posed diversity of interests. 

Virginia below the Blue Ridge, commonly 
called Old Virginia, was chiefly settled by En- 
glish deeply imbued with the dominant preju- 
dices and opinions belonging to the English of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
pride of birth, the inordinate respect for landed 
estates, deference for the high offices of Church 
| and State, an unconquerable preference for the 
independence of rural life, the undisguised con- 
tempt for the mechanic arts or manual labor 
| of any kind, which characterized a certain class 
| of English in that day and generation, all be- 
long to the Lower Virginian by right of inher- 
itance, not omitting a handsome stock of native 
ability, courage, and imposing manners. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century 
| the high cavalier, Church and State Govern- 
|or of Virginia, by a wise, but, considering the 
times, rather surprising act of toleration, encour- 
aged settlements of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
in the Valley of the Shenandoah, which were 
followed by other dissenters, non-conformists, 
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and independents, both in politics and religion, | they had no participation, and which effectually 


from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and various | 
points in the British Kingdom direct. Among | 
these came a column of Protestant Germans | 
pouring into the Valley from Pennsylvania, set- 
tling largely in the counties of Berkeley, Fred- | 
erick, Shenandoah, and Rockingham, preserv- | 
ing to this day in a great measure their origin- | 
al manners, habits, and language. 

Thus we perceive that the two great geo- 
graphical divisions of Virginia were originally | 
settled by offshoots of the British race, antago- 
nistic in politics, religion, manners, and habits 
of life, bringing with them the scars of recent 
civil wars and the bitter memories of mutual 
hatred and persecution. Time and circum- 
stance did much toward obliterating the traces 
of these differences, especially in the Valley, 
where there was a partial intermingling by | 
emigration and intermarriage. But after the | 
great Revolution of 1776, where they fought 
side by side in a common cause, and joined in 
establishing a common government based on 
principles of entire civil and religious liberty, | 
the fusion was to all appearance complete. 

The hereditary partisans of political and re- | 
ligious equality had realized in it their most 
cherished aspirations, The ex-royalist em- 
braced the new system with enthusiasm, and 
magnanimously sacrificed his ancient idols upon | 
the altar of liberty. All but one. ‘The inter- 
ests of the lower country were too deeply in- 
volved in the question of negro slavery to ad- | 
mit of hasty action, and while its incompatibil- | 
ity with their present professions was very gen- 
erally acknowledged, its consideration was post- 
poned to a more convenient season. And here | 
was the fatal error which rendered nugatory all | 
which they had achieved and sacrificed in be- | 
half of the great Idea. Where the inequality 
of man is established by law the fundamental 
principle of an aristocracy is acknowledged. | 
The mind of the educated Virginian was too | 
logical not to perceive the irreconcilable incon- 
sistency between this institution and his demo- 
cratic professions, and for a number of years 
the best men in all parts of the State were sin- 
cerely desirous of accomplishing its extinction. 

Up to the year 1833 the population west of 
the Ridge were almost unanimously in favor 
of abolition; and at that time a distinguished 
member of the Assembly from Winchester was 
burned in effigy by his indignant constituents 
for having voted against a bill providing for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves. Mean- 
while cotton began to play an important part in 
the commerce of the world, and in consequence 
slave property doubled and trebled in value. 
Popular opinion in one section rose with the 
market, while in the west the friends of eman- 
cipation, disappointed at perceiving the indefi- 
nite postponement of their wishes, became more 
discontented and importunate. The world with- 
in their sight and hearing was moving and re- 
joicing, while they were held in leaden bondage, 
the victims of a system in whose miserable gains 








debarred them from the greater advantages en- 
joyed by citizens of the Free States. In this 
provincial antagonism the ancient lines of the 
Old World party strife were distinctly visible. 
In the Convention for remodeling the State 
Constitution, held at Richmond in 1850, some 
of the western and Valley members menaced 
the lower country with the armed legions of the 
mountains unless they relaxed their pretentions 
in the matter of slave representation. In 1859 
I heard the probabilities of disunion on the 
slavery question discussed by certain distin- 
guished Virginians, on which occasion the State 
was mapped off into reliable and unsound dis- 
tricts with an accuracy which has since proved 
to have been prophetic. The western counties 
en masse, the Alleghanies, the Valley of the 
Shenandoah, and the Potomac border counties 
of Loudon and Fairfax were denounced as 
“rotten with abolitionism.” I had at the time 
but a vague idea of the significance of this cal- 
culation, when at length these vexed questions 
culminated in armed rebellion. The Lower 
Virginian, no longer constrained to harmonize 
incongruities, or reconcile his sham democracy 


| with existing slavery, followed the lead of his 


hereditary instincts, and shouldering his black 
burden, with undisguised satisfaction retrograd- 
ed several centuries into the dim twilight of 
traditionary opinion, proclaiming to the nine- 


| teenth century that popular government is a 


failure, political equality a delusion; that the 
great law of nature is inequality and subordina- 
tion; that negro slavery is a Divine institution ; 
that the Yankee is a serf, and himself an An- 
glo-Norman gentleman, and can whip him one 
to five. The hereditary freeman of the west- 
ern division showed himself equally true to the 
spirit and opinions of his ancestors, and rallies 
as promptly under the flag of the nation to de- 
fend his personal rights and the great cause of 
humanity. 

Unfortunately in this, as on other questions, 
the subtlety and audacity of his adversary has 
obtained an advantage in the division. Through 
complications arising from the apparent sec- 
tional character of the national quarrel, and a 
perverted use of the machinery of State gov- 
ernment, the Richmond party has succeeded in 
implicating a large portion of the population in 
their treason, whose feelings, interests, and an- 
tecedents would have led them to side with the 
nation. This is especially true in regard to the 
population of the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
where the masses were almost unanimously loy- 
al, but through fraud and violence are now 
armed in a cause equally abhorrent to their 
common sense and hereditary instincts, Their 
favorite military hero of the present hour is a 
case in point. ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson” is a West 
Virginian by birth, lineage, and education. 
While there are numerous other notable excep- 
tions to this general view on both sides of the 
Ridge, it will nevertheless be found to exhibit 
with approximate correctness the real condi- 
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tions of the antagonism between Eastern and | accepted in good faith the “‘ self-evident truths” 
Western Virginia. ' set forth in our Declaration of Independence, 
In pursuing our inquiries still further into the | who neither desiring nor acknowledging pre- 
adjoining States south we find corroborative and eminence other than that voluntarily yielded 
conv incing evidence of the reliability of these ob- | by a free and enlightened people to superior 
servations. It is well known that the same | character and achievement—who know of no 
stream of emigration which poured from the | condition more noble, no title more illustrious 
northward into the fertile valleys and mountain | | than that of an American citizen, We find 
districts of Virginia continued southward, fol- | among them the children and descendants of 
lowing the valleys and clinging to the mountain all those whom oppression and persecution has 
slopes of the Alleghanies east and wan popu-— | driven to seek an asylum upon our shores, refu- 
lating the western districts of North and South | gees from the lost battle-fields of freedom of 
Carolina, Northern Georgia and Alabama, and | many lands and languages. At the sound of 
East Tennessee. These populations have with- | the first gun, even before we clearly understood 
out exception manifested the high spirit of in- | its significance ourselves, the Liberalism of Eu- 
dependence and loyalty to free institutions | rope recognized our cause as its own, and, like 
which we see in the Western Virginians. This | the excited spectators in a vast amphitheatre, 
whole region, as the rebel leaders well under-| have risen up with one accord to watch the 
stand, is their weakness and danger, and it is progress and issue of a conflict so fraught with 
fiercely denounced as ‘‘ the rotten heart of the | terrors, doubts, and cherished aspirations. 
Confederacy.” | On the other hand, we see in the ranks of our 
Thus are set forth the reasons which, from | enemies whatever residuum of ancient despotism 
the earliest settlement of the country, have been | in manners, usages, and opinions may have sur- 
tending toward a separation between the great | vived the progress of free government in the 
geographical divisions of Virginia, and which | North, or has been fostered under the shadow 
have induced the loyal men of the West in the | of negro slavery inthe South. We see in their 
present crisis to demand a separate State or- | leaders men corrupted and inflated by too long 
ganization. Who shall gainsay the justice of | continuance in place and power until they had 
their demand? For my own part I favor the | begun to consider high office their especial pre- 
division more with a view to national than local | rogative, and to despise the people who had 
advantages. It will create a free and loyal given it into their hands, Prominent among 
State, wedged in between slaveholding Ken-_ its friends and sympathizers is that social pre- 
tucky and Virginia, and in the rear of slave- | tention and its attendant flunkyism which apes 
holding Maryland, thus securing beyond a per- | the state of decayed aristocracies, and forfeits, 
adventure the speedy abolition of slavery in the | by its paltry aspirations, the only true dignity 
great Border States. In the second place, it | which the citizen of a republic can legitimately 
will do much to secure the national cause | claim. 
against the disgrace and ruin of a compromise} While fortunately there is no Christian sect 
or an untimely conclusion of the war. Once | or denomination which has as a body declared 
admitted into the sisterhood of loyal States, | in favor of the hideous programme adopted by 
West Virginia will never return to her former | the rebellion, we see a numerous clergy sup- 
thralldom while her people can pull a trigger. | porting it with truculent zeal, circulating pam- 
And once having accepted, the nation can never | phlets, instructing their flocks in the propriety 
abandon her, though it may yield all else. On| | of violating oaths of allegiance to the National 
the other hand, I feel equally well assured that | Gov ernment, and claiming, for the cause of li- 
rebellious old Virginia will never submit to dis- | censed oppression, ignorance, and anarchy, the 
memberment while she can raise a cake of corn- | special favor and protection of Divine Provi- 
bread and a charge of powder to maintain the | dence. We see Right Reverend Major-Gen- 
contest. This engages us to prosecute the war | erals in the field, recalling the palmiest days of 
to a crushing conclusion, the only one com- | chivalry when sturdy bishops in armor cracked 
patible with the dignity, safety, and future | pates alternately with burghers or barons in 
peace of the country. And now, having con- holy quarrels over lands and revenues—all sug- 
sidered these local and special questions, we | gesting a retrospective longing for the days of 
may turn with clearer and more comprehensive | fat glebes and ecclesiastical establishments. In 
understanding to a general view of the great | brief, we see all those elements in State, Church, 
contest, or society which have exhibited in any manner 
Here we may see arrayed upon the soil of | an itching for domination, prerogative, or the 
the New World all the conflicting elements— | distinctions of caste, siding with the great re- 
moral, social, political, and religious—which for | bellion against free government. 
so many ages have divided the peoples of Chris-| June 13, Friday.—Fair and warm. On my 
tendom, on the one part battling for the en-| way to the Paymaster’s Office I met Captain 
franchisement and elevation of the people, on | B——, who told me Jackson had been rein- 
the other for the maintenance of prerogatives, | forced, and having defeated both Shields and 
hierarchies, and oppressions. On the side of | Fremont, was again marching down the Valley. 
the nation we find all the sincere and educated | As my informant was just from head-quarters 
Republicanism of this country ; those who have | I was startled, and, hurrying to the War Office, 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 204.—3 C 
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called on the Assistant Secretary to ascertain | 


the truth of the report. I here learned that 
there had been an indecisive action between 
Fremont and Jackson, both parties claiming, 
the victory, and that Shields’s advanced bri- 
gade, under Carroll, not over two thousan<| 
strong, had been badly cut up, losing from 
eight hundred to a thousand men, and seven 
guns, Jackson still retreating toward the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad. 

Being fresh from the scene of operations in 
the Valley I was invited to a private interview 
with the Secretary of War. In describing the 
campaign I showed how the division of the 
Federal forces had enabled Jackson to concen- 
trate all his power and to cut up our scattered 
commands in detail. While the well-planned 
strategy of his movements and the simple weight 
of his columns had secured him all the advant- 
ages of victory, yet in the dealings with Banks's 
column and elsewhere, as far as I knew, our 
troops had exhibited decided superiority over 
the enemy in steadiness and discipline, and our 
officers had shown themselves fully able to cope 
with their adversaries in the tactical conduct of 
a battle-field. We had every where met their 
overwhelming numbers with admirable firm- 
ness, and had withdrawn our army, guns, and 
material with a loss which, under the circum- 
stances, was astonishingly small. At the same 
time it had appeared to me that the enemy’s 
pursuit was conducted with a degree of caution 
and feebleness which was entirely unaccount- 
able. He seemed afraid to press his over- 
whelming advantages to any decisive conclu- 
sion, and content, for the most part, to follow 
as we retired, gathering up the superfluous stuff 
with which our dépéts were stored and our 
column overloaded. This weakness was espe- 
cially manifest in front of Harper’s Ferry, where 
they had Saxton at a great disadvantage, but fail- 
ed to make any serious attempt upon his lines, 
manned by raw militia only. Doubtless the 
remembrance of his terrible mistake at Kerns- 
town, the sanguinary obstinacy of Millroy at 
M‘Dowell, the chivalric devotion of Kenley at 
Front Royal, and the cool, judiciously calcu- 
lated audacity of Banks at Winchester, all com- 
bined to temper the native ardor of the rebel 
commander, and caused him to lose many of 
the secondary fruits of the campaign, which his 
own admirable strategy and the faulty disposi- 
tion of the Federals ought to have insured to 
him, 

The Secretary then remarked that more 
artillery had been called for in the Valley— 
some four or five batteries, which seemed an 
inordinate quantity. I replied that, as far as 
my observations extended, we had relied too 
much on artillery, and especially on the rifled 
guns. I thought the prevailing habit of push- 
ing forward the artillery on all occasions, in- 
stead of clearing out minor obstacles by a dash 
of cavalry, or feeling an enemy by an advance 
of skirmishers, had a tendency to injure the ef- 
ficiency of both cavalry and infantry. I had 





observed and commented on the disadvantages 
of this practice, both on our side and that of the 
enemy, in our alternate advances and retreats. 
It kept the decisive arms lying idle, while the 
long-range guns were carrying on a duel as fu- 
tile as it was interminable, and enabled a con- 
temptible rear-guard to check the movements 
of a powerful army at its pleasure. 

The Secretary then asked what measures I 
thought should be adopted to check the enemy’s 
successes. I replied, all I had to say on that 
subject might be comprised in one word—“ Con- 
centration.” He said it was evident enough, 
and had already been determined on. After 
some agreeable general conversation the inter- 
view ended. 

In the ante-room I met several distinguished 
Bureau officers, and the relations between the 
Governmental Departments and the armies in 
the field were freely discussed. It was insisted 


“that the Government had furnished the Gener- 


als with ample means to have accomplished the 
ends proposed. It had answered all their re- 
quirements with unquestioning liberality, and 
had allowed them full latitude in the use of 
their resources. They, however, did nothing 
for themselves, and seemed to think they could 
not blow their noses without orders. At their 
own request, and upon their own representa- 
tions, discretionary orders were sent them, and 
when they failed Governmental interference 
was denounced as the cause. Without under- 
taking to gainsay these statements it was urged 
that the manifest and fatal error in our general 
plan had been the division and subdivision of 
the military command in Northern Virginia, 
for which the Government was undoubtedly re- 
sponsible. How far political necessities might 
be urged in justification we could not know, 
but from a military point of view it was inde- 
fensible. The conduct of the commanders in 
the field must be judged from a special stand- 
point, and according to the circumstances by 
which they were respectively controlled and 
surrounded, These criticisms were not dictated 
by a spirit of caviling, but solely with a view to 
the public good. The country is young in war, 
and must foot the bill for its high-priced ex- 
perience with a good grace. All had lost their 
tails in the same trap, and, having resolved to 
avoid it hereafter, our forces could be recuper- 
ated by another draft on the illimitable faith 
and resources of the nation. 

Having finished my private business in Wash- 
ington, I returned by way of Baltimore and 
Harper’s Ferry to Charlestown, and from thence, 
on horseback, to our head-quarters at Winches- 
ter. My ten days of peace, civilization, and 
strawberri2s, has had the effect of softening my 
nature, and as I turned from the Opequan hills 
into the Winchester road at Mill Creek I looked 
upon the wrecks of war with loathing. The 
sight of the dead animals, whitening bones, 
scattered equipments, and broken vehicles, was 
less disgusting even than the living débris of 
filthy stragglers, thieving horsemen, and trad- 
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THE ROAD TO 


ing wagons laden with all the shams and coun- 
terfeits of food and clothing invented to cheat 
the poor soldiers. 

At head-quarters I was glad to meet my old 
friends of the division; but every body seemed 


more or less out of humor, and the general sit- 
uation decidedly chaotic. Shields is at Front 
Royal, and Fremont at Woodstock—both di- 
visions said to be sadly disorganized, the officers 
accusing each other and the troops plundering. 
Our Union friends have been greatly disconcert- 
ed by late events, and seem to have lost all faith 
in us. Our rebel fellow-citizens, who, won over 
by the blandishments of Yankee greenbacks and 
store-goods, had become so hopefully modified 
in their sentiments and feelings, have had the 
“sacred fire” rekindled in their hearts, and are 
now fuming and stewing more than ever. They 
live in daily and hourly expectancy of Jackson's 
return, and the slightest movement of our troops 
or trains is watched with intense anxiety. On 
Friday, June 20, Banks’s command was moved 
up to Strasburg. As the head-quarter baggage- 
train passed down the cross street I observed 
various knots of men on the corners, and women 
peeping from doors and windows, in a state of 
the greatest excitement. They were persuaded 
that it meant another stampede. Rebel faces 
were beaming with hope, while the loyal were 
white with terror. When, at the turning, the 
train took the Strasburg road, ‘‘ Hope for a 
season” retired in disgust, and the negroes 
grinned. 

Ashby is certainly dead, having fallen in a 
skirmish near Harrisonburg, in which the Penn- 
sylvania Bucktails were engaged on our side. 
The Valley rebels can not make up their minds 
to believe it, for they regard him as the right 
arm of their cause. I have always considered 





WINCHESTER. 


him more of a knight-errant than a soldier, and 
imagine he owes his exaggerated reputation 
rather to his personal popularity than his mil- 
itary exploits. In the fall of 1861, at the head 
of fifteen hundred men and three guns, he, 
moved on Harper’s Ferry, for the purpose of 
taking possession of a large quantity of wheat 
stored in Kerr's Mills, at that place. Colonel 
Geary, of Pennsylvania, crossed the river with 
four hundred and fifty men, supported by one 
gun, and with trifling loss drove Ashby entirely 
out of the field, capturing one of his guns and 
routing his command. In the recent affair at 
Buckton Station he met a bloody repulse from 
a very small force, and in the retreat the only 
cavalry we felt was the Second and Sixth Vir- 
ginia Regiments, Ashby’s undisciplined follow- 
ers being chiefly occupied in pillaging knapsacks 
and sutlers’ wagons. He was, however, com- 
plimented and promoted for good conduct in 
covering the retreat of Jackson’s column on 
several occasions, and distinguished at all times 
for personal gallantry. His appearance I have 
described in former chapters—rather below the 
medium height, light but vigorous frame, with 
very dark complexion and a heavy black beard. 
His countenance was saturnine, his manners 
courteous but reserved, his bearing knightly. 
A superb horseman, expert in the use of arms, 
and delighting in personal adventure, he had 
all the essential characteristics of a popular 
hero; and the gloomy grief into which he was 
plunged by the death of his brother (killed near 
Romney in the beginning of the war) served 
still more to increase the romantic interest with 
which the popular imagination had invested his 
character. The Valley rebels, in spite of his 
military misadventures, regarded him with un- 
bounded admiration, circulating and believing 
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with implicit faith the most marvelous stories 
of his personal prowess, the greater part of 
which had not the slightest foundation in fact ; 
and others so extravagantly exaggerated, that 
Hatch’s Cavalry, who had daily dealings with 
him, could not have recognized them, The 
most reliable and significant compliment I have 
heard paid to Ashby’s character was from the 
head-waiter at the Taylor Hotel in Winchester. 
In reply to some inquiries I had made, he said: 

‘¢ General Ashby was a universal favorite and 
a true gentleman; he was sober and dignified 
always, kind and considerate toward the hum- 
blest servant, generous as he was brave. There 
were not many like him in the Southern army. 
The officers were often hard drinkers, vulgar in 
speech and coarse in manners, overbearing and 
insulting to servants and inferiors. You know, 
Sir, we servants have the best opportunities of 
observing and judging. People don’t hide their 
natures from us as they do from one another. 
We knew he was fighting against our cause and 
our freedom, but we all liked and admired Gen- 
eral Ashby.” 

This simple and sincere testimony of the 
slave is, to my mind, worth more than all the 
overstrained, hate-inspired laudation of him 
that I have heard since I entered the Valley. 


On the way to Strasburg I overtook General 
Banks traveling in his ambulance, and being 
invited to join him, gave my horse to an order- 
ly and made the remainder of the journey in 
the carriage. Approaehing Middletown we saw 
two sentinels posted at the gate of a country 
house, and, on inquiry, ascertained it was the 
head-quarters of General Sigel. 

General Banks called to pay his respects, and 
while these two talked together a third Major- 
General joined them. He was a man of mid- 
dle age, medium stature, with quiet and rather 
engaging manners. I was introduced to Gen- 
eral Fremont. During the few minutes that 
he was engaged in conversation I observed the 
great Path-Finder natrowly. His features were 
good but much weather-beaten, indicating fa- 
miliarity with hardships, His beard was short, 
thin, and grizzled; his eyes keen and alert in 
their motions, but remarkably close together, 
which, according to Gall and Spurzheim is ac- 
counted a defect. I was, nevertheless, agree- 
ably impressed with the general effect of his 
appearance and deportment. 

When the conference closed we remounted, 
and in due time reached our head-quarters, 
near Middletown. The camp was beautifully 
located on the green-sward in the edge of a 
park-like forest; the evening air was delicious, 
and the twilight view from my tent-door charm- 
ing beyond description. 

On the following morning I was dispatched to 
Harper’s Ferry on some military business, and 
returned to Middletown on the 23d, finding our 
camp changed to a locality more pleasant even 
than the former one. Here I found my tent 
ready, and neatly furnished, through the care 





and ingenuity of my faithful boy John, My 
experiences in camp life before I entered the 
army had taught me the value of that wealth 
and comfort which is found in ‘poverty of 
wants.” My bed roll, trunk, horse-equipments, 
and arms, constituted my whole property in the 
field. I preferred spreading my couch upon the 
ground, because I slept warmer. No better seat 
was needed than a rock, a log, or the ever- 
ready sward. In the Shenandoah Valley one 
never lacked a fresh and gurgling stream to 
serve as a wash-basin, or a cool fountain as a 
drinking-cup. A small compact trunk con- 
tained my very limited wardrobe, army papers, 
and topographical instruments and materials, 
Adolph, our Staff mess caterer, furnished food 
and French coffee, the only stimulant of which 
I partook habitually. What more does a sol- 
dier want? Indeed, old campaigners often 
complimented me on this wise simplicity; but 
my ‘‘ Squire,” it seems, was both grieved and 
mortified at my unostentatious establishment. 
In my absence he had, with boards, nails, and 
rustic stakes, constructed a neat bunk for my 
bed, a table, and wash-stand, duly furnished 
with a tin wash-basin, water-pitcher, and drink- 
ing-cup. My extra cavalry boots were greased 
and a camp-stool placed beside the table. 

‘* What does all this mean?” I exclaimed. 
‘* Whose tent is this?” 

John bowed in meekness and confusion: 
“This is your tent, Captain. I thought I 
would fix you up a little comfortable.” 

‘* Where did you get the camp bedstead, ta- 
bles, and stand ?” 

**T made them, Sir.” 

‘¢ And the basin, pitcher, and all that ?” 

‘*T bought them from the sutler, Sir.” 

** And the camp-stool? You didn’t manufac- 
ture that ?” 

*“*T borrowed that from Major Perkins. I 
hope you'll find it all agreeable, Captain ?” 

John looked a little dashed and nervous. 

“Certainly,” I answered. ‘‘It is superb; 
I shall enjoy it immensely.” 

June 24, Tuesday.—We had a heavy thunder- 
shower last night, and when I awoke it still 
rained. I slept soundly on my board bed, scarce 
conscious of the change from the luxurious mat- 
tress on which I rested the previous night; but 
when my eyes wandered over the mildewed can- 
vas that roofed my dwelling, wet and dotted 
with spiders of all forms and sizes; the carpet 
of trampled grass, weeds, and sticks ; the weath- 
er-beaten garments festooned or the picket-rope 
stretched between the tent-poles; the pistols, 
spurs, and sabre that lay upon the rough table, 
I could not repress a sigh for the springy sofas, 
the velvet carpets, the lace and damask cur- 
tained chambers of peace. 

Outside the picture was equally dishearten- 
ing. There was an area of wet grass and drip- 
ping trees. A semicircle of closed tents: no 
one was up. Beyond were groups of lonesome- 
looking horses, nibbling the grass or barking 
the trees to which they were tied. Solitary 
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sentinels, wrapped in their over-coats crouching | 
like bedraggled roosters under the bushes, or | 
walking their sloppy beats with arms secured. 

Asthmatic horns and muffled drums attempting 

the réveille in distant camps; and near at hand 

the grunting of an adventurous pig, attracted | 
by the pickings, and already doomed to death 
by the watchful eye of the Zouave sentinel as 

soon as he is relieved. 

The dreary scene only recalis, in more vivid 
colors, another antithetical picture. The fra- | 
grant roses in full bloom, the luscious straw- | 
berry-beds, the petted dogs, the cheerful chil- 
dren, the affectionate friends I have so re- 
cently taken leave of. But there is a smoke | 
rising from Adolph’s kitchen tent, let us see | 
what comforts we may glean from the present 
hoar. 

Aha! a cup of café noir, strong as landanum, 
a real eye-opener, a cobweb sweeper ; how soon 
it develops the romance of our present life | 
and surroundings. If I must follow the trade 
of war, give me the tented field and wild 
bivouac fire always in preference to town-quar- | 
ters in dismantled houses and degraded tay- 
erns, 

The General is making strenuous, but, I fear, | 
unavailing efforts to check the abominable horse- 
thieving that is going on in this Valley behind | 
our lines. It is practiced most extensively, it | 
seems, by persons hanging on to the army, fre- 
quently having no employment or connection 
with the service. The troops get all the odium 


while the rogues carry off the plunder in their 


name. It is thought that fifteen hundred horses 
have been thus illegitimately run off beyond the 
Potomac. 

It was in anticipation of this very state of 
things that I have from the commencement fa- 
vored the plan of subsisting the army on the 
country, of seizing by authority all the provi- 
sions, forage, and animals that could be taken 
without starving the inhabitants, and appropri- 
ating these supplies to the maintenance of our 
troops; paying cash in hand to all citizens of 
well-established loyalty, and giving to others a 
certificate entitling them to payment at the end 
of the war, upon their furnishing satisfactory 
proof of loyalty from the date of certificate. At 
the same time adopt the most rigorous and 
summary measures for the suppression of ille- 
gitimate plundering. By this plan we would 
improve and maintain the discipline and effi- 
ciency of our troops. The rich resources of this 
region would contribute to the support of the 
National armies, and the enemy to that extent 
be deprived of their use. The inhabitants 
would be bound by their interest to the mainte- 
nance of their loyalty, or at least to scrupulous 
abstinence from disloyal practices. The land- 
sharks and bummers would find less opportuni- 
ty and encouragement to continue their waste- 
ful, irritating, and disgraceful robberies. This 
plan looks very well on paper; but, after all, if 
we must have civil wars, I doubt whether any 
plan can be devised to avoid, or even amelior- 





tack, 


ate, their inevitable accompaniments of rapine, 
outrage, and suffering. These evils must find 
their solution and limit in the general character 
and civilization of the nation. 

June 25, Wednesday.—Clear and cold after a 
blustering night. We have various and start- 
ling rumors of the whereabout and intentions 
ofthe enemy. Jackson is reinforced, and about 
attacking us; Ewell is marching on New Creek 
with ten thousand men. As I have suffered 
somewhat by my incredulity heretofore, I am 
not disposed to dogmatize concerning these re- 
ports; but I don’t believe any of them for all 
that. Meanwhile we are in a most unsatisfac- 
tory condition. We have four armies in the 
Valley, with four major-generals, fifteen briga- 
diers, one hundred and twenty pieces of artil- 
lery, and not over twenty thousand fighting men 


| all told. 


We are lying here awaiting an attack appar- 
ently—a most discouraging and ruinous policy, 
We should be active, and rather initiate the at- 
General Crawford, who occupies Front 
Royal with his brigade, reports a reconnoissance 
through Milford on the Luray road, and thence 


across the ridge through Little Washington and 


Sperryville, meeting no enemy but the Luray 
road guarded by strong pickets. 

June 26, Thursday.—Fair and temperate. 
Crawford does not believe the enemy holds 
Luray with any considerable force, and desires 
permission to break through their picket lines 
in that direction. We have no authentic in- 
formation of the enemy from any quarter. This 
silence is always ominous. Affairs haye near- 
ly reached a crisis before Richmond, and we 
may expect startling news of some sort before 
long. 

June 27, Friday.—Fair and warm. To-day 
we have tidings that General Pope has been 
appointed to chief command in Northern Vir- 
ginia. I know nothing of the merits of this 
new commander, but thank God that the mili- 
tary anarchy heretofore existing is about to end, 

I hear a good deal of indignation expressed 
by staff officers of the different Generals sup- 
posed to be aggrieved by this order. One 
asked the direct question, if I did not think 
General Banks should and would resign rather 
than submit to the indignity of serving under a 
junior officer, I replied emphatically that, in 
my opinion, he should not, and, if I had rightly 
estimated his character, he would not; but, if 
necessary, would rather shoulder his musket 
and march a private in the ranks than abandon 
the cause of his country in the hour of her great- 
est need. The nation has its Argus eyes upon 
its servants and defenders, and will jealously 
discriminate between the patriotism which is 
self-seeking and that which is sincere; and, 
mark my words, the man who, having girded 
on the sword, now falters or turns back—who 
leaves the field from personal pique, or shows 
that he estimates the dignity of his shoulder- 
knots above the nation’s welfare—that man had 
better have been born a Copperhead, for he will 
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sink into oblivion so deep that it will be forgot- 
ten that he ever lived. 

After tea the General and Staff rode over to 
Fremont’s quarters. These we fownd estab- 
lished in the Hite House, near Cedar Creek—an 
old manorial mansion of quaint and character- 
istic design, built of cut limestone, I believe, by 
one of the first settlers of the Valley. The 
Generals conferred together in private, while 
the officers discussed affairs in the halls and 
porches. From hence we rode to Sigel’s quar- 
ters; and, after a brief sojourn, returned to 
camp and to bed. 

June 28, Saturday.—Fair and not. I had 
risen early this morning, as was my wont, 
sipped my coffee, and walked to and fro in 
front of my tent, enjoying the most delicious 
hours of the day. Presently I saw what I took 
to be a regiment of cavalry turn from the turn- 
pike into the road which led to our camp. As 
the column approached I recognized General 
Fremont at the head of his Staff. He halted, 
and, with a number of his chief officers, dis- 
mounted opposite General Banks’s tent. Be- 
ing the only officer afoot, I went forward to re- 
ceive him, and then hurried to inform our Gen- 
eral of his arrival. He had just risen, and pres- 
ently came out to meet his distinguished visitor. 
Fremont wore his usual uniform and a white 
slouched hat. Many of his Staff indulged in 
greater luxury of apparel, and shone with gold 
lace, ribbons, medals, and crosses. Fremont 
had requested to be relieved of command, and 
his request had been granted. He came simply 
to pay his respects and take leave. As the Gen- 
erals conversed the morning sun lit up the scene 
with his earliest rays, twinkling and flashing 
among the arms and trappings of the martial 
assembly. 

In a few moments General Fremont remount- 
ed, and, with a graceful parting salute, resumed 
his journey down the Valley, followed by his 
long retinue in double files. As the cavalcade 
disappeared among the rolling hills I turned to 
the friend with whom I had discoursed on the 
previous evening, and prophesied: ‘‘ There sets 
a star which will never rise again.” 





JOSEPHINE. 


EARS ago there stood near St. John’s 

. Park a tall brick house, with a high stoop, 

a great brass door-plate, and a heavy knocker. 
It had a breadth and roominess denied in these 
days to any thing but a *‘ palace ;” trees shad- 
ed its strip of sidewalk, and its outlook was into 
the very heart of the Park greenery. From the 
front windows you could see the nicely-kept 
turf, the pretty fan-tail pigeons coquetting about 
the walks, and old Cisco, the sable genius of 
the place, pursuing his tutelary labors. The 
house stands there yet, perhaps, but its air, its 
dignity, have passed away. At the time of 
which I write the neighborhood was of the first 
respectability ; the haute volée had indeed wing- 
ed their flight up town, but substantial families 





still dwelt under their own roofs around St. 
John’s; still took their airings in its bounds, and 
looked with comfortable exclusiveness through 
its rails at locked-out passers-by. 

One May afternoon a party of three issued 
from the tall brick house—Katharine Courte- 
nay, with her sisters Mary and Josephine. Evy- 
ery thing about them harmonized with the sea- 
son; no tint of hair or cheek refused to blend; 
they had but put on fresh garb to be at one 
with Nature. Spring is the time for young 
people ; its fitful grace, its loveliness bearing 
ever the promise of greater loveliness to come, 
are all for them. To us who are older, Au- 
tumn speaks, its swift splendors telling of de- 
cay, even at their height. For youth, the buds 
that prison summer's glory; for us, the boughs 
that shall be leafless soon. 

Of such a time the girls had no foreboding ; 
they loitered about the paths enjoying the soft 
air, the pale sunshine, the brightening verdure. 
They talked of their last May in the country; 
of woods where spring-beauties carpeted the 
earth with delicate blossom, and every little hol- 
low was fair with groups of up-springing anem- 
one; where tall hemlocks lifted their heads into 
the sky, and the soft lapse of waters made the 
whole air drowsy. 

“*Do you remember the beds of adder-tongue, 
like plots of sunshine ?” asked Katharine. 

** Yes; and the strange, spotted leaf that had 
such a look of guilt and mystery. I used to 
wish I were Mr. Hawthorne to write a story 
from it,” said Mary. 

‘And the vine with its dark, glossy leaves 
and scarlet berries’—here Josephine took up the 
word—‘‘I wished for it to dress the church at 
Christmas. And those white flowers of the 
wake-robin that were so like a lily, how beau- 
tiful they would be upon the altar!” 

“Never mind the altar now,” said Mary, 
with a shadow of impatience repeated the next 
minute and atoned for by-and-by. 

So, the life of the city surging round, they 
talked of those far, quiet scenes till the influ- 
ence of spring days stole over them ; that feel- 
ing, too ethereal for us to call it sadness; that 
light haze, as it were, over our joy in the sur- 
rounding beauty. 

Josephine was the first to arouse from it. 
‘*Half past four!” she exclaimed, looking at 
her watch. ‘I must go.” 

“Why?” said Katharine. ‘It is early.” 

‘* You forget that this is the Month of Mary.” 

‘* Victor is coming to tea,” said Katharine, 
indolently. 

“That happens often, doesn’t it? And the 
service will be over before tea-time.” 

** Well—but it is so pleasant here — and 
there’s no obligation, you know.” 

—**Tf you look at it in that way. Will you 
come, Mary ?” 

Mary did not care much to stay longer; be- 
sides she felt guilty of the few words just be- 
fore. So they went home for their prayer- 
books. 
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There is a vast difference in prayer-books. 
Mary’s was nothing but a vade-mecum of small 
size, containing the ordinary offices. But Jo- 
sephine’s was a ponderous Roman Missal, rich- 
ly bound, and held every form of service known 
to the Church. . Devotional pictures marked it 
here and there, and the emblem of salvation was 
blazoned on either cover. As she walked slow- | 
ly along the street, her eyes cast down, the gilt 
cross gleaming through the transparent folds 
of her handkerchief, all who met her must rec- 
ognize a devout young Catholic maiden. 

It was twilight in the church ere the office | 
ended, though day yet lingered without. Beau- | 
tiful was the blooming shrine whence the lights 
gleamed upward on the face of the Virgin Mo- 
ther with the Hope of the World cradled in her 
arms. The perfume of flowers mingled with 
frankincense and myrrh, the heavenly voices 
of the choir echoed through the darkening 
aisles. Mary, good Catholic as she was, had 
seen through it all that Mrs. M‘Bride wore her 
second bonnet instead of that lovely one she 
came out with on Easter Sunday, and thought 
how unbecoming apple-green was to Julia De- 
pau’s complexion. But Josephine gave no heed 


to such venities ; her heart swelled within her, 
a divine exaltation bore her from earth, and 
she was only recalled by the close of the service 
and the departure of the worshipers. 

The house was aglow with light when the 
girls reached home, and the family were at tea. 


Mrs. Courtenay sat behind the urn dispensing 
the fragrant beverage to her husband and their 
numerous olive-branches. A life of ample 
means and quiet heart, unfettered by striving 
after fashionable display, had left her a hand- 
some woman at the close of five-and-forty 
years. 

“What kept you so late ?” she asked, as the 
two came in. 

“Josephine wanted to stop at the French 
church, mamma, to see the Sepulchre in the 
Rock ; they have left it there from Holy Week.” 

‘* Don’t you hate French piety ?” said Victor 
to Katharine, at whose side she sat. ‘ Its cut- 
paper and artificial flowers are enough to drive 
one straight to Voltaire. No wonder all French 
men are skeptical; you ladies, I suppose, de- 
light in these little prettinesses.” 

Katharine smiled ; Josephine was shocked. 
“We must let people manifest their devotion 
as they will,” said Mrs. Courtenay. ‘‘ Differ- 
ent nations will carry their characteristics with 
them even into their religion. We Americans 
can not, perhaps, enter with sympathy into all 
the observances of foreigners, but we can at 
least respect the faith that prompts them. I 
am talking as. if you were one of us, Victor,” 
she added; “ and, indeed, I think you are by 
right a Catholic.” 

“Tam afraid no church would consider me 
® great acquisition, Aunt Agnes,” responded 
the young man—and turned the conversation to 
another theme. 





Tea over, they adjourned to the front parlor. 


There are no rooms of that sort left in New 
York now, fashion and luxury have been fatal 
to them. It had neither rosewood doors nor 
Aubusson carpet, and the chair-covers were not 
even brocatelle. But it was large and lofty, 
and pictures hung upon the walls; the furniture 
was dark and solid, more for servic: than for 
show; hyacinths blossomed in their glasses on 
the mantle, there was a pleasant litter of books 
and magazines about the tables. Not many 
elegances or bits of virtu could be seen; nothing 
was too delicate or costly to be used; it was a 
room where people lived and enjoyed life every 
day, not one to which they were summoned 
when the door-bell rang. What friendly morn- 
ing calls were made there, on what cheerful 
evenings the plain chandeliers looked down! 
No special effort was made to entertain the 
guests; the natural good spirits and kind feel- 
ing of the household simply formed an atmos- 
phere in which every one was at ease, 

To-night Miss Thieriot and her brother came 
in; the card-tables were drawn out and whist 
proposed, 

““ Will you play, Josephine?” asked Katha- 
rine, aside. 

‘* Not unless I am needed; I had rather work 
on my stole.” 

“There will be enough without you. Victor 
and Miss Thieriot, her brotherand Mary. John 
and I can play chess or watch the others. Don’t 
try your eyes too much with that close work.” 

The players took their seats and Josephine 
began her pious labors. There was a good 
deal of jesting over the cards, pretended exulta- 
tion on the one hand, little groans of despair 
from the unsuccessful. Victor was in high spir- 
its and great fortune; and how bright Miss 
Thieriot seemed! No wonder, thought Jose- 
phine. It was always pleasant to be Victor's 
partner; he played so well that you were sure 
to win; or if you lost it was stil] pleasant, 
John and Katharine had postponed their chess 
and were watching the game. Katharine sat 
near Victor, who showed her his hand at every 
fresh deal; she looked the cards over, and nods 
and glances passed between them. 

“Do you call this quite fair?” said Alfred 
Thieriot to Mary. ‘We are working two 
against three.” 

‘Never mind,” she responded, laughingly. 
“Victor plays a great deal better than Katha- 
rine, her advice will probably be to our ad- 
vantage.” 

Of course, Josephine was sure of that. But 
how handsome Katharine looked to-night! She 
was a magnificent girl, her style ample, luxuri- 
ant, with great dark eyes, melancholy in repose 
but lighting up to splendor when she smiled. 
And she smiled often on Victor. Josephine 
saw, or fancied that she saw, a new meaning in 
their manner to each other, There must al- 
ways be a moment, more or less defined, when 
the careless heart of childhood is invaded by a 
sense of deeper things. ‘The moment came to 
her now. She grew lonely over her velvet 
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and gold thread; it seemed as if she were set |and his own dramatic fervor; his cousin had 
aside and forgotten. She longed to lay down | for the moment represented Astarteé to his mind. 
her work and go forward to the table, to have if she had understood this, he thought, if he 
her share in the jesting and companionship. A ' could have explained it to her, she would not 
week ago she would have done it without hesita- | have colored so deeply. As it was, perhaps he 
tion, or had she tarried would have felt a virtu- | had gone a little too far. 
ous superiority to such trifling. Now a reserve, | “Tam wearying you,” he said, laying down 
hitherto unknown, held her back and left her ‘the book and pretending to repress a yawn. 
without compensation. She turned resolutely | “It is stupid business this reading poetry ; fae | 
from the group and gave herself with renewed _ ought to have chosen something livelier.” He 
zeal to her embroidery, | walked slowly away while Josephine remainea 
The game was finished. ‘ Will you take my | overcome by chagrin. She had been so happy, 
place, John?” asked Victor of his cousin. “I | she had forgotten even the presence of the oth~ 
shall retire on my laurels.” ers; and while she felt thus Victor had found 
He sauntered to Josephine’s table. She felt | the reading stupid. She did not know how his 
his coming in every nerve, but she looked steadi- | heart throbbed as he moved so carelessly about 
ly at her needle. the room, how he saw every where before him 
‘*What a little recluse you are, off here in| the listening face, the gaze of innocent devo- 
your corner!” he said. ‘‘ A saint in her niche. tion. Lacking such knowledge, the rest of the 
Sancta Josephina, ora pro nobis!” evening was like a painful dream, and she went 
She shook her head reprovingly at the words. | to rest with a heavy heart. 
‘*Now you are shocked! However, I think I} She awoke next morning abashed at her 
see a smile breaking through the holy sternness. | folly, yet reassured. In the calm prosaic day- 
Pray what is the meaning of these hermit airs? | light it was difficult to credit the reality of 
Why do you forsake us with such scorn ?” those exaggerated feelings. It was all a mis- 
“T wanted to get on with my work,” she an- | take, a passing fancy. Victor was her cousin, 
swered, concisely, ‘“‘and I did not suppose I just as he was John’s or Mary’s. She liked 
should be missed among so many.” him, as they Cid, only she feared that hers was 


** As if I should not always miss you, no mat- | perhaps a jealous disposition. She remember- 
ter how many there were. What are you mak-|ed crying bitterly, years ago, because one of 
ing? A pair of braces for me?” her brothers, in some childish game, chose her 

**Indeed no!” she replied, with assumed in- | less often than he did the other girls. Here 
dignation. ‘‘It is a stole for Father Verhey- | was a fault to be atoned for and prayed against. 


den.” Victor had staid all night, and they would 
“That is the stout old gentleman, I think, | meet at breakfast. Therefore she was rigor- 
who sometimes officiates at St. Vincent de | ous with herself, and gave less care than usual 
Paul. Josie, I am terribly jealous of Father |to her toilet. Yet, only that such thoughts 
Verheyden. I suppose I might beg a week for | were sinful, she would have wished that the 
a pair of slippers, and here you lavish yard after | face reflected in her mirror were more like 
yard of velvet on those broad shoulders of his.” | Katharine’s. Josephine was the least pretty 
“Oh, Victor! will you never learn a little | of the girls. Her figure was too small and 
reverence ?” slight; the irregularity of her features would 
“My education has been so neglected in that | have been conspicuous but that they were so 
line. But I'll try—if you will be my teacher.” | delicate. Still nobody had ever called her 
Josephine felt the color rising to her cheeks | plain; her sweet eyes, beautiful complexion, 
at the glance that accompanied these words. and graceful manner forbade the verdict. 
‘¢Shall I read to you a while?” he continued. | Certainly Victor did not think her plain as 
“Or are you tired? Would you like to join; she came into the breakfast-room. With a 
them at cards ?” half-glance—for he would not look—he saw 
‘No, I am not tired. You may read if it is | her girlish charms: the sea-shell tints, the slim 
not too much trouble.” He took up a volume | fairness of her hands, the soft contrasts of hair 
of Byron that lay near and began, and brow. No, he would not look; he was 
“ “Phe lamp must be replenished, but even then | determined, He had other things to think of 
It will not burn so long as I must watch.'” | than such nonsense. Poor and in debt, loving 
He read well, and was not averse to a display | ease and loving luxuries, he was not going to 
of the accomplishment, nor is seventeen a se- | put a climax to his fate by loving one of his 
vere critic when it is a dear voice that speaks. | cousins too. They were nice girls, all of them, 
As, turning the pages, he gave here and there a | and the house a delightful one to visit; but not 
scene, the thrilling tones more than the verse | one of them should tempt him. Not Katha- 
perhaps absorbed the young girl's attention, | rine’s gorgeousness, nor Mary’s bright and 
her work slid from her hands, she listened with | glancing beauty; resistance was easy enough 
fixed attitude and earnest gaze. so far, since neither of these had ever tempted 
***Qne word for mercy! Say thou lovest him; no, nor even dear little Josie’s shy and 
me!’”’ pronounced Victor, with despairing in- | tender ways. What was the child thinking of 
tensity ; and his eyes met Josephine’s. He had | last night? he wondered. Was that blush a 
been carried away by the passion of the poem | mere chance, or had the graceless cousin un- 
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wittingly gained a lodgment in her heart? 
Pshaw! here he was wandering off into dan- 
ger again. He began to talk vigorously with 
Aunt Agnes of Turkish and Parisian coffee, 


each of which he had tried in its own local- | 


ity. 

y Josephine had soon a little struggle with her- 
self. There was a service of some sort, I know 
not what, and she would not neglect it, hard as 
it was to leave the cheerful group. Her self- 
denial had a speedy reward. Coming down 
stairs, bonneted and shawled, she found Victor 
awaiting her in the hall. 

‘* We may as well have each other’s company 
as far as our way lies together,” he said. 

‘* But I go up town, you know.” 

He hesitated a moment; then inclination tri- 
umphed. 

‘Very well. I will go too. Business will 
not suffer by half an hour’s delay.” 

They walked on. Victor, angry at his own 
want of self-control, would talk of no themes 
but the most commonplace. ~ Josephine, all 
ignorant of his feelings, was happy enough in 
having him beside her. The fresh air, the 
sunshine, the roar of the great city awaking to 
its daily life, stirred and revived her spirit ; 
all these morning influences blent impercepti- 
bly with her gladness. The walk was too 


short; she was sorry to see the door of the 
church. 

** Will you not come in?” she asked. 

‘*Not to-day, thank you. 


You must be de- 
votional for both of us. Good-by.” He was 
going down the steps, but turned. ‘‘ And 
mind, Josie,” he said, taking her hand one in- 
stant in his own, ‘‘that you are not carried off 
in a holy ecstasy, for I should not like to lose 
you.” 

If the words were trifling his eyes were earn- 
est. Josephine went in, blessed yet bewildered. 
She passed the basin of holy water without re- 
membering to cross herself, and had to turn 
back half-way up the aisle. In the sacred place 
she strove to banish earthly feeling, but the 
young love tinged every thought, mingled with 
every aspiration. 

As for Victor he could have stamped with 
vexation. ‘‘Am I more fool or knave?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘ But this is the end—the very 
last of it.” 

Josephine foreboded no such sudden finis. 
The volume was but opened; she had just be- 
gun to turn its eloquent leaves; dreaming over 
the story of to-day she beholds new enchant- 
ments in the pages yet unread. Should we 
not warn her? Shut up the book, child. It 
is a silly tale, worn out and vapid. Or were it 
beautiful and wondrous, as you say, it belongs 
to some one else; it is not meant for you. 

The day’s happiness was unclouded; in her 
content of heart the girl marveled at the rest- 
less trouble of the previous night. She did 
not think of love; she only felt how kind was 
Victor, how pleasant every thing became when 
he was near. There was a shade of disappoint- 





ment when he did not come that evening, nor 
the next. 

The third night it rained in torrents; it was 
useless to expect him. Having said this to 
herself she listened to every step upon the 
pavement, hoping that it might be his. Eight 
o’clock by the little time-piece on the mantle ; 
but then that always is too fast; and nine even 
would not be very late. Her father read his 
newspaper by the drop-light. Mrs. Courtenay 
was busied with some master-piece of fancy 
knitting. Katharine sat at the piano and sung 
from ‘‘ Norma.” How mournful her voice sound- 
ed! The long swells, the lingering cadences, 
seemed a farewell to Hope. 

Suddenly the door-bell pealed above the sing- 
ing. Every one paused and looked up. 

‘*Who can that be this rainy night?” said 
Katharine. 

‘* John, I presume,” said Mary. 
ways forgetting his latch-key.” 

Josephine made no such tame conjectures ; 
her heart leaped to the hope that he had come. 
There was a brief, sharp pause of doubt while 
he took off his wrappings in the hall; then the 
door opened and the world grew bright again ; 
but not for long. 

‘* Don’t let me interrupt your music,” he said, 
going to the piano when the first greetings were 
over. ‘*Norma!’ HowI wish you could hear 
it as I have done, with Grisi for prima donna! 
But they say we shall actually have the Opera 
in New York next winter; at least some friends 
of mine, who know about these things, assure 
me that the attempt will be made.” 

“If it only would succeed !” said Katharine, 
warmly, ‘I would give any thing to hear an 
Opera! But we have always been told that it 
was too costly an enterprise for this country.” 

‘TI don’t see why. We have a good deal of 
wealth and taste; we lack culture, but that 
comes with time, if indeed it is necessary in 
this case. Half the people, knowing the thing 
is fashionable and patronized abroad, will flock 
to it if they do not understand a note. Come, 
songstress, begin your melodies. What will 
you give us? Casta Diva?” 

‘*T am not so presumptuous, But you should 
hear Miss Haydon sing it.” 

‘*She has a wonderful voice, even now,” 
said Victor. 

* Yes, indeed. When Malibran was in this 
country—when she was Garcia—she and Miss 
Haydon were intimate. Malibran used to say 
that Miss Haydon’s voice was better than her 
own by nature ; that with equal cultivation she 
would have been the greater singer.” 

* She had enough of cultivation herself, poor 
thing!” said Mrs, Courtenay. ‘‘ Garcia was a 
cruel tyrant; he stood over her with a whip 
while she practiced, andif any thing went wrong 
he did not spare her, You needn’t look incred- 
ulous; itistrue. She led a life of public splen- 
dor and private wretchedness, How well I re- 
member her eyes! They were the saddest I 
ever saw in any face.” 


** He is al- 
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‘* Begin, our Malibran,” said Victor, turning 
to a favorite air. Katharine was in excellent 
voice; she sang without apparent effort, and 
there was a power, a softness in her tones, rare 
and delicious. Why did skill in music sudden- 
ly become to Josephine the one great and de- 
sirable attainment? Her own voice, a sweet, 
slim little pipe, had not been thought worth 
cultivating ; she sang sometimes, but as a child 
does, careless of effect; nor had it once oc- 
curred to her that pains-taking and study were 
worth while in her own case, familiar as they 
were in Katharine’s. Now she pondered the 
possibility of patient labor and great achieve- 
ments by-and-by ; something that Victor could 
praise as he was praising her sister. When he 
called for song after song, and hung entranced 
upon the notes, that new, strange trouble came 
upon the young girl; combat it as she would it 
still prevailed. 

‘*T am tired,” said Katharine, at last, ‘‘ and 
I dare say the audience sympathizes with me.” 
She left the piano and walked about the room, 
a little excited by the music and the images of 
beauty it evoked ; perhaps, too, a little elated 
by consciousness of her own powers. 

Victor watched her admiringly. ‘You would 
be a splendid Norma,” he said; ‘‘of the real 
Grisi style. And we haven’t even a bouquet 
for you after the feast you have given us.” 

He crossed to the mantle, and breaking a 
creamy hyacinth from its stem, placed it in 
Katharine’s raven braids. 

“A stolen tribute!” she laughed. 
hyacinths belong to Josie.” 

‘* Ah?” he said, carelessly, 
one to-morrow to replace it.” 

Josephine was dmazed at the storm of feel- 
ing that swept over her at this simple act. It 
seemed the crown of all the evening’s cruelties, 
Was it not enough that she had sat unheeded, 
longing for a word or look, while all was lav- 
ished on another? Must even her poor blos- 
soms go, plucked by his hand, to adorn that 
rival? Escaping to her own room she tried to 
still the tumult. Grief and jealousy thrilled 
and tormented her by turns. Frightened at 
her own emotions, she fell on her knees, be- 
seeching a higher aid to exorcise this evil spirit. 

The little room had been a sanctuary hith- 
erto; the other girls smiled sometimes, half 
kindly, half amused, at its religious character. 
The numerous pictures were all devotional ; 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin, and many another well- 
known subject; over one arm of the large 
crucifix hung a rosary, ebon and gold, blessed 
by the Holy Father himself. In this haven 
had Josephine found refuge from the slight 
troubles that disturbed her tranquil life; here 
had been always peace and consolation. Now 
she gazed long upon the Mater Dolorosa; that 
image of holy sorrow rebuked but did not still 
her own selfish grief. She looked at the Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, remembering how often 
she had dreamed of giving herself one day to 


**The 


**T will send 





the same Mystic Bridegroom. Unworthy as- 
pirant! caught so soon in the meshes of an 
earthly passion ! 

The promised flowers came next morning, 
not hyacinths alone, but balmy heliotrope and 
blue, pathetic violets, and roses, their fair, 
odorous petals tinged with a faint bloom. Clus- 
tered in an alabaster vase they made a poem 
eloquent of May. 

Josephine began her penance. Just glanc- 
ing at them, enough to feel their beauty, she 
devoted them to her atoning purpose. Katha- 
rine was going out that evening; when her 
toilet was nearly finished her sister came into 
the room, 

“Here is your bouquet,” she said, holding 
out the handful of beauty and fragrance. ‘‘Sit 
still while I fasten these roses in your hair; I 
have saved the prettiest for that.” 

‘*Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Katharine ; 
‘* but it is a shame to rob you so.” 

‘*They would be faded in a day or two, at 
any rate;” and she secured the roses in their 
place. Katharine was gone a minute later, the 
flowers with her. How Josephine would have 
loved to hang over them, study their beauty, 
drink in their odor; when they were faded, to 
keep their sere remains among her treasures! 
They had served a better use, she thought. 

Days grew into weeks. Josephine was often 
absent from the evening circle. ‘* What a lit- 
tle saint it is!” thought Mary, knowing how 
those hours were spent which the rest of them 
gave up to gayety. The father was disquieted. 

**T don't like this excessive devotedness,” he 
said to his wife. ‘‘I wish she cared for the 
natural pleasures of her age instead.” 

“T see what you are afraid of,” returned 
Mrs. Courtenay. ‘Josephine has always been 
different from other girls; from her earliest 
childhood she delighted in those acts of piety 
which to most people are unwelcome duties. 
Still I am not alarmed, though I should be as 
sorry as you for any such result. I don’t want 
any nuns or priests in the family. I hope my 
children will get to heaven in some easier way.” 

“But suppose she should have a true voca- 
tion ?” 

“Tt would be sacrilege to oppose her then, 
of course; but I don’t think it will prove so. 
Romantic girls have often a fancy for a convent ; 
I had myself when I was young.” 

‘*You, Agnes!” 

“To be sure. And here are my husband 
and seven children in spite of it. Doesn’t that 
encourage you? Let the child meet some one 
she can like, and this romance will take an 
earthly turn. She will give up a few masses 
and confessions, and settle down into a good 
wife and mother.” 

Those who loved her best knew little of her. 
If Josephine thought sometimes of a convent it 
was no longer because her soul aspired to an 
entirer consecration—it only seemed a possible 
refuge from her griefs. Her accustomed peace 
had fled. Often the sound of music or of laugh- 








ter broke on her retirement, often she found | a perpetual one? and what would life be like 


herself pausing in her prayers to listen for the 
dearest voice. Then she longed to go down 
and taste life with the rest; the room seemed 
so lonely, a cell, a burial-place. If she yielded 
all her sweets were dashed with bitter; there 
was the spectacle, wearily-familiar, yet ever 
freshly painful, of Victor’s devotion, Katha- 
rine’s graciousness. Or did it fail, did she 
fancy for a moment that she had been mis- 
taken, that he did not love her sister, his in- 
difference to herself was yet more certain. 
Only at times. 

This was the worst. Would Victor but have 
left her alone, had she convinced herself that 
she was nothing to him, pride and delicacy 
would have aided her. But this he would not 
do. Resolutely prudent, he had no thought of 
marrying for love; he looked forward to far 
other nuptials where an ample fortune and a 
willing bride awaited him. Meanwhile, if Jo- 
sephine appeared preoccupied or distant, if 
any thing, however slight, led him to imagine 
that his power grew weaker, love or vanity 
awoke. Gentle words and acts of tender mean- 
ing made her restless, hopeful, till the next in- 
terview brought fresh disappointment and fresh 
misery. Foolish child! wasting the brightness 
of youth upon this tinsel dream! Poor heart! 
to which dark eyes and gayety and grace rep- 
resented all that was noble or desirable in life. 

She bore it till she could bear no longer. 
She must escape, must go away from this con- 
stant trial and temptation. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, when they were alone 
one day, ‘‘there is something I wish so much 
todo. I hope you will not refuse permission.” 

‘Something reasonable, I trust.” 

‘*May I spend a few. weeks at the Sacred 
Heart? It will do me good, I am sure, and 
the Sisters will be glad to have me. Sister 
Constance used to say I would come back to 
them.” 

The mother was startled and looked grave. 

“You know a retreat is not unusual,” con- 
tinued Josephine, pleadingly. ‘‘It is very 
common before confirmation, and many people 
make one in their own homes from time to 
time.” 

“Can not you do so, too?” 

“Our family is so large, mamma; we have 
so many comers and goers. There every thing 
is arranged for quiet and seclusion, Do con- 
sent.” 

“T can not till I have seen your father.” 

Mr. Courtenay shook his head at the propo- 
sal; it seemed to him that his fears were hur- 
rying to fulfillment. His wife, after a little, 
thought it wisest to indulge the fancy—a brief 
experience of recluse life might be the best cure 
for any penchant toward it. With some mis- 
givings he yielded to her views, and Josephine 
received the consent she so desired. Victor, 
inquiring for her at his next visit, learned 
whither she had gone. The news filled him 
with disquiet. What if this absence foreboded 
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if her share in it were finally and forever with- 
drawn? Our own selfishness is certainly a safe 
thing to trust to, only we should be careful not 
to overrate its strength in any one direction. 
Victor began to fear lest he had not exercised 
this care. 

In the quiet cloister the unquiet heart im- 
plored for peace. There was a sweetness in 
this life, given to good works, measured by de- 
votion, that would once have drawn the young 
girl with a resistless charm. She felt it now, 
but with the consciousness that it could no lon- 
ger satisfy her. Earthly memories vexed the 
sacred calm; as the days passed they gained in 
power. She yearned to return, even to the 
troubles from which she had fled. ‘The 
world,” that great vortex of vanity and danger, 
was dearer than this seclusion, hallowed though 
it were. It was a sad lapse from early fervor ; 
she felt it so, but the truth remained. 

They made it a feast-day when she came 
home again. There was a little banquet, sea- 
soned with great rejoicing. All had missed her, 
missed her gentle ways, her soft companionship, 
yes, and even the little sanctities at which they 
sometimes smiled. 

‘*T hope you haven’t set your heart upon re- 
turning,” said John, ‘‘ because I for one shall 
never give consent.” 

“No,” she replied, “‘I have no wish to do 
so.” How genial, how happy seemed the dear 
home-life, how bright all the beloved faces! 
Only one was missing, and that she would not 
think of now. 

**Oh, Josie,” exclaimed Katharine, sudden- 
ly, ‘‘ we’ve such a piece of news for you—about 
Victor! Guess.” 

“Ts he going to be married?” she asked, 
while a dull, dead certainty weighed down her 
heart. 

‘*Pretty well, upon my word,” said John. 
‘*Here’s a young lady just out of a convent, 
and her first thought is of matrimony !” 

** How could you guess so soon?” said Kath- 
arine. ‘I should have thought of his going 
abroad again, or having a fortune left him, or 
any thing sooner than that. We had not the 
least idea of it; I only heard it yesterday at the 
Depaus. It is that Miss Romaine—don't you 
remember seeing her last winter at Mrs. Sut- 
ton’s concert ?—a tall, striking-looking girl with 
black eyes. She is an heiress, they say, which 
will make her none the worse match for Victor.” 

Here it was then. She had so longed for 
news of him, and now it met her at the very 
threshold. 

‘“‘No great compliment to you girls,” ob- 
served John. ‘‘Here are three of you, not so 
bad-looking, and the youth breaks away from 
your united charms to bestow himself else- 
where.” 

‘*What an idea!” said Katharine. ‘One 
would as soon think of marrying a brother as a 
cousin.” At these words Josephine hid her 
poor little secret yet deeper in her heart. 
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‘*T think Victor has behaved very badly to 
us,” said Mary. ‘“‘We had a right to hear 
such news from himself, not to get the first | 
word of it from our acquaintances.” 

‘* For that matter,” said Katharine, careless- | 
ly, ‘‘I suppose that we and our claims are the 
last things he has troubled himself about; he 
has had more interesting things to think of. 
He has hardly been in the house since you 
went away,” she continued, turning to Joseph- 
ine; ‘* but of course we never guessed how he 
was occupied.” 

All these weeks she had been dreaming of 
him, seeing him in his accustomed place, hoping 
that he missed her sometimes; while he, ab- 
sorbed in the new love, had never once thought 
of her! 

‘*Well, you may take it so quietly if you 
like,” said Mary, in answer to Katharine’s ex- 
planation; ‘‘ but I shall let him know what I 
think the very first time he comes here.” 

She had soon an opportunity. Before the 
evening ended Victor appeared. 

Josephine was the first object of attention, | 
naturally. He shook hands with her in a cous-_ 
inly manner, asked after her health, and pro- 
nounced that she was thinner than before .her 
absence. 

“Yes,” growled John, “the good sisters have | 
fasted her down to a mere shadow. I hope | 
they made it up to her in spiritual food.” 

Then Mary opened her complaint; the oth- 
ers offered congratulations. Victor said little | 


in acknowledgment or self-defense; seemed, | 


indeed, unwilling to admit the charge. The | 
girls rallied him upon his lack of candor. 

‘* You needn’t pretend to deny it,” said Kath- 
arine. ‘Julia Depau says it has been going 
on for. months.” 

‘*She has probably sources of information 
superior to mine.” 

** Now, Victor, this is very shabby behavior. 
It is a poor compliment to the lady, too.” 

“It is her doing, you may depend,” said 
Mary. ‘She is ashamed of him, and wants to 
keep it still as long as possible.” 

While this bantering went on Josephine 
slipped into the front parlor. Standing at the 
window she stared steadily forth, neither know- 
ing nor caring what she saw. A voice close at 
hand made her start. 

‘* What a charming prospect!” it said; ‘two 
sidewalks and a lamp-post. But ain’t you 
rather selfish in keeping it for your own bene- 
fit? And why do you run away from us all, 
after such an absence ?” 

As if he had cared about her absence! 
she could not allude to that. 

“You were so occupied in talking,” she be- 
gan—and paused, 

“On a subject that did not interest you. 
You are quite right; it affects me in the same 
way. A precious piece of news, isn’t it ?” 

She looked up surprised, and met Victor’s 
smiling eyes. ‘‘ Josie,” he said, “you didn’t 
believe it! I thought you knew me better— 


But 





“oped thus? No. 
,ing traits, belong to the former Miss Ro- 
| maine. 


and liked me better, dear, than to credit such a 
thing!” 
Then the skies opened, and Paradise was let 


| down into the young girl’s life. 


All this was five-and-twenty years ago— 
years that have changed the city almost beyond 
recognition, and dispersed our family from its 
old roof to various homes, 

Going down the Avenue any morning when 
people are in town you may see Victor descend 
the broad steps of his handsome house. He 
keeps the old grace of manner, the smile that 
used to be so winning; time has taken but lit- 
tle from his dark, manly beauty. No child fol- 
lows him to the door; no face of blooming 


'maidenhood watches him from the window. 
, Perhaps a stately woman, no longer young, may 


pause there a moment, and look after the re- 
ceding form. Can our little Josie have devel- 
This tall shape, these strik- 


Where, then, is Josephine? We shall look 
for her in vain. Long years ago her mortal 


part was given to the keeping of our common 


mother. A brief period of bliss, of faith that saw 
nothing, forebeded nothing that could grieve— 
and the fatal work began. Softly and slowly 
she faded out of life, sustained by all that was 
dear in love and holy in religion. 

A year only had been lost, and Victor was 
free again. No more haunting doubts and re- 
bellious inclinations; no more strife of love and 
prudence. The dream had been dreamed out 
to its close, and he could turn unhindered to 
the absolute and practical in life. 

It is long since she left him, and the atmos- 
phere he dwells in is not favorable to sentiment. 
But sometimes the sight of a lily, the perfume 
from a bunch of violets, brings up her memory, 
tender as if it were only yesterday she died. 
And he wonders what she has been doing all 
these years, and if she loves him still. 





RISTORI. 


HEN Campbell attempted the Life of his 
friend Mrs. Siddons, he grew sadly puz- 

zled over his subject. ‘‘There is nothing to 
say,” he despairingly exclaimed. Pure English 
prose had been the even tenor of her way, and 
there was little to write saving that she had 
been a good woman and a great actress. Ris- 
tori’s future biographer will chant a differ- 
ent refrain, for Romance seems to have pre- 
sided over her birth, and to have strewn her 
path with as many incidents as flowers. Good 
fortune having given me the key to much of 
this romance, I now string the pearls together, 
that others besides myself may know what gen- 
erous impulses and fine principles make up the 
character of that incomparable actress who has 
brought Myrrha, Camma, Medea, Lady Mac- 
beth, Elizabeth, and Mary Stuart back to life. 
‘* An ower true tale,” wherein truth shames fic- 
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tion, is of no such common growth that we can | by circumstances of a private nature, Ristori 
pass it by without comment. has sought temporary refuge and quiet in the 

Propensities in parents often become genius | poetical and beautiful ‘holy fields” of Italy. 
in their children. Had not Antonio Ristori | If any thing can bring peace and humility to 
and his wife, Maddalena Pomatelli, been very | the soul, if any thing can teach the utter no- 
mediocre actors in Cavicchi’s wandering com- | thingness of human passion and ambition, it is 
pany, probably the Adelaide Ristori, who was. | those arched and silent cloisters with their cold, 
born in the little Venetian city of Cividale del |colorless mural inscriptions to the memory of 


Friule, would not now be the one great living | 
tragedienne, ‘Link follows link by necessary | 
consequence,” and what in itself may be of little | 
benefit to humanity, is as indispensable to the | 
attainment of great ends as the acorn is the re- 
quired precedent of the oak. 

Born a dramatic gipsy, Adelaide Ristori made | 
her first appearance on the stage when two months | 
old, in the eomedy entitled 77 Regalo del primo 
Giorno del? Anno—‘*The New-Year's Gift.” 
Introduced in a basket, the unconscious infant 
did not on this occasion give any evidence of 
dramatic ability. Four years later, however, 
when /a piccola Ristori became a regular mem- 
ber of the company, large audiences greeted her | 
whenever she appeared in a child’s part, La 
Giovannina dei bei cavalli e della bella carrazza, 
being her leading part at that early period. 
Even then Ristori’s salary was greater than that 
of her parents. But despite her suecess Ade- 
laide was very unwilling to act. She showed 
much greater love for music, and there is little 
doubt that Ristori would have made a prima 
donna had she not been an actress, for nature 
endowed her with a magnificent mezzo-soprano 
voice, which of course has since been ruined by 
incessant speaking. As a girl, she was wont 
to introduce songs in certain comedies, accom- 
panying herself upon the piano-forte, singing 
and playing entirely by ear, not knowing one 
note of music from another, yet producing more 
effect and throwing more feeling into her can- 
zoncine than many a trained artist. The old 
passion still remains, and Ristori will go to the 
piano and sing the Italian popular songs with 
admirable expression. ‘This musical taste was 
inherited from her father, who possessed so 
wonderful an ear that he played upon several 
instruments without the slightest knowledge of 
any, and so well as to have performed in public 
in the place of artists who failed to keep their 
engagements. 

Teresa Ristori, Adelaide’s grandmother and 
first teacher—who had been a fine actress in 
her day—looked with no favor upon the old 
guitar which her little pupil preferred thram- 
ming to memorizing parts, and as a punish- 
ment for not studying, would put her grand- 
daughter in an open trunk during meal-times. 
This seemed to produce the desired effect. Ex- 
ceptional in her talents, ‘‘the little Ristori’ was 
equally exceptional in her pleasures. When 
other children were dressing and undressing 
dolls, she was laying them out, surrounding 


them with candles, and “playing dead!” This | 


| the dry bones crumbling behind them. 
| Possessed of much religious fervor, Ristori, 
while performing at Faenza in 1841, became an 
object of veneration to its imaginative and su- 
perstitious people. Always dressed very sim- 
| ply in black, with a blag¢k Veil thrown over her 
head —a covering at that time customary in 
Romagna—the young actress, accompanied by 
her maid, was in the habit of attending mass 
daily at five o’clock in the morning, that she 
| might avoid observation. Knowing her reason 
| for coming at this early hour, a priest was al- 
ways in waiting, and began the service as soon 
|} as she entered the church. This unusual con- 
duct, taken in connection with Ristori’s quiet de- 
meanor and equally quiet life—which away from 
the theatre was passed at home in reading, writ- 
| ing, and embroidering; the last of which occu- 
pations she indulged in to such an extent as to 
have impaired her sight—led the simple Faen- 
zesi to look upon Ristori as a creature little 
lower than the angels, a saint in embryo. So 
intense grew the interest in her movements that 
the windows of her room became a target for 
the town’s eyes; and when it was noticed that - 
her light was left burning very late, public curi- 
osity one ‘night actually perched itself on top 
of a ladder, and in the character of ‘‘ peeping 
Tom” watched Ristori’s midnight vigils. She 
read, she wrote, she embroidered, and then 
throwing herself on the bed in her street dress, 
accidentally went to sleep without extinguish- 
ing the light. This was the only report that 
‘*neeping Tom” could make—the expected 
visitation of angels not having taken place. 
Yet the Faenzesi still put faith in Ristori’s fu- 
ture canonization; and when she bade farewell 
to their city, scattered flowers and prints of 
herself in her path. Moreover, an article of 
dress which she left behind her was divided 
among the good people and kept as a holy relic, 
Leaving the nomadic manager Cavicchi for 
the equally nomadic Giuseppe Moncalvo, Ris- 
tori at the age of twelve acted soubrettes. At 
fourteen she undertook the very important ré/e 
of Francesca da Rimini, but was so tall and thin 
that it required every possible artifice to con- 
vert the undeveloped girlinto a woman. Not- 
withstanding the great encouragement given 
her whenever she appeared in a tragic part, her 
father, who seems to have possessed much the- 
atrical wisdom, insisted that his daughter's rep- 
ertoire should be limited to the ingéunes. For 
this discipline Ristori has ever been most grate- 
ful. From that time forward the young actress 





peculiar propensity developed later into an al- | not only supported her parents but also her six 
most passionate sympathy with burying-grounds; | brothers and sisters, who being younger than 
and more than once, when driven to desperation | herself, were educated by her; none, however, 
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with the exception of Cesare, evincing any pos- 
itive dramatic ability. 


Remaining with the Sardinian Company un- 
til her sixteenth year, being one year after La 


It was at this period that Ristori became a| Marchioni’s retirement, Ristori, upon being of- 
member of the Royal Sardinian Company, di-| fered better terms, accepted a seven years’ en- 
rected most ably by Gaetano Bazzi, and iocat-| gagement with Romualdo Mascherpa, Director 


ed for six months of the year at Turin. 
were the palmy days of the Italian Drama, when 
talent was concentrated, and Carlotta Marchi- 


oni, Antonietta Robotti, Rosina Romaguoli, hood was never robust, began to fail. 
Luigi Vestris, and many another whose light 


would now shine as of a star of the first mag- 
nitude, were seen together on the same night. 
This was the company into which Ristori was 
ushered as ingéune and amorosetta; and here 
she took her first lessons in real art. 

What Sanson was to Rachel Carlotta Mar- 
chioni was to Ristori. The accredited equal of 
Mademoiselle Mars, generous as she was great, 
enamored of her art and anxious that the Ital- 
ian stage should be nobly upheld, La Marchioni 
watched with a jealous care all young actresses 
who came within the range of her observation. 
To her, then, Ristori’s advent was the promise 
of the dawn. Hers was the greeting of the set- 
ting to the rising sun. She saw in Adelaide 
one to whom might be bequeathed her crown, 
and took the young girl to her heart. Adelaide 
fara una grande carriera—* Adelaide will have 
a great career!” La Marchioni would exclaim, 
with satisfaction; and when asked if there were 
not others of equal ability, would shake her 
head incredulously. 

Ristori made so much progress during three 
years of constant intercourse with her teacher 
that La Marchioni, on retiring from the stage 
in 1840, wished her pupil to assume her réles. 
** But, Signora, I can not,” Ristori pleaded; at 
which want of confidence the maestra became 
greatly enraged. But sanguine as La Marchi- 
oni was in Ristori’s ultimate greatness, her crit- 
icisms were terribly severe. Having a country 
house near Turin, she would invite her protégée 
to make long visits, but always set aside certain 
hours for study, Whenever Ristori had an im- 
portant part to act, La Marchioni was sure to 
be found in her box in the theatre sitting in 
judgment on her youthful successor; and at 
the conclusion of the performance she would go 
behind the scenes for the purpose of delivering 
her verdict to the aspiring actress, who awaited 
it with fear and trembling. 

* Well, maestra, how did I act to-night ?” Ris- 
tori would falteringly ask. 

* Like an imbecile! You had better go and 
wash dishes! Don’t flatter yourself that peo- 
ple applaud your acting. It is your beauty. 
Their bravas are worth nothing. J tell you 
that you are an idiot.” 

This was when Ristori had done something 
which La Marchioni did not like. At other 
times, when satisfied, she would fold her arms, 
and endeavoring to hide her content under 
a look of assumed displeasure, would muttex : 
“Tl have nothing more to do with you! You 
act too much as I would have you!” Then 
Ristori was radiant with delight, 


| 





Those | of the Ducal Company of Parma, 


Working incessantly, acting seven nights a 
week, Ristori’s health, which during her girl- 
She was 
threatened with consumption, physicians declar- 
ing that she would most certainly die if she did 
not temporarily withdraw from the stage. In 
despair at this news, knowing how dependent 
her family were upon her, Ristori, having no 
other alternative, applied to her impressario 
for leave of absence, but was cruelly refused. 
Obliged then to break her engagement, she re- 
tired to a friend’s villa near Bologna, and there 
remained, having no other companion than a 
cousin, and seeing her father but once a week. 
Removed from every species of excitement and 
annoyance, Ristori was so far recovered at the 
end of four months as to be able to return to 
her profession. 

In 1842 Ristori first began to create, from 
which time to 1848 she sustained a brilliant 
reputation as a comedienne and as a delineator 
of the romantic drama. Her reputation was 
then based upon Goldoni’s three master-pieces— 
La Locandiera, Gl Innamorati, Zelinda e Lin- 
doro; upon La Lusinghera and La Fiera of 
Nota; upon Leone Forti’s admirable play of 
Cuores ed Arte; upon the younger Marenco’s 
tragedy of Piccarda Donati, Martini’s comedy 
of La Donna di Quarant’ Anni, and the many 
plays of Gherardi del Testa, author of a charm- 
ing little comedy, J7 Regno d’ Adelaide, written 
expressly for Ristori. 

Destiny willed that the comedienne should be 
gradually fitted for the grandest tragic réles by 
such dramatic situations in real life as fall to 
the lot of few mortals. The year 1846, which 
was so memorable to Italy, was no less vital an 
epoch to Adelaide Ristori. Rome, which wit- 
nessed her artistic triumphs, witnessed also the 
dawning of a passion whose course ran no 
smoother than that of many another true love. 
The heroine of fictitious sufferings became a 
heroine in her own right. For to love and be 
loved by Giuliano del Grillo, a son of the Mar- 
chese Capranica, and heir to the del Grillo es- 
tates, was an outrage upon the convenances of 
society not to be tolerated by one of Rome’s 
oldest ducal families. 

To own theatres was legitimate, but however 
willing that one should bear their name, the 
Capranicas were not willing that the glory of all 
theatres should be equally privileged. Though 
Ristori—like her own beautiful creation, Mary 
Stuart—wore a triple crown; though virtue, 
beauty, and genius were her title-deeds to the 
only true nobility, such trifles mattered little to 
the jealous defenders of an ancient name. Ade- 
laide Ristori was of humble origin, and worse, 
an actress. With all the terrible parental pow- 
er which Italians possess, and know so well 
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how to exert, the father of Giuliano del Grillo | the road to Florence and there took the dili- 
left no means unturned to alienate from her the | gence; the young papal emissary pursuing the 
affections of his son. He labored in vain. Ne-| same route at the same time, and of course meet- 
cessity, however, brought about a separation | ing her at every stopping-place, But the jour- 
which the Marchese Capranica hoped to make | ney could not last forever. 
eternal, Arrived at 4 little post-town within a short 
Obliged to leave Rome in order to fulfill an | distance of Cesena, del Grillo, desperate at the 
engagement in Florence, Ristori bade a tearful | idea of separating from Ristori without being 
adieu to del Grillo, who, having been deprived | able to claim her as his own, exclairned, Ade- 
of a passport through the representations of his | aide, vuol essere mia moglie?—*‘ Adelaide, will 
father, found himself utterly powerless in the | you be my wife?” The tide was at its flood 
hands of fate. Owing to the espionage to which | and must be taken. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Ristori. 
the young Marchese was subjected, even letter- Moments were precious, for the horses would 
writing became well-nigh impossible; but as|soon be changed and the diligence en route. 
love has defied obstacles ever since the world | But how was the marriage to be consummated ? 
began, del Grillo mastered the situation. To | Entering a church near by where mass was 
buy the secrecy and services of a poor man, to | being celebrated, Ristori, her father, and del 
hire a room for his accommodation, to which | Grillo knelt down before the altar, and at the 
the lover could speed in order to write and to | conclusion of the services, in the presence of 
receive letters, all of which should pass through | the priest and his audience the lovers proclaim- 
the hands of this accomplice, were ideas that | ed themselves man and wife, after the manner 


were no sooner conceived than they were car- | 
ried into effect. 
Receiving at last the intelligence that Ristori | 
was suffering greatly from a bronchial affection, 
and unnecessarily torturing himself with sup- | 
positions of her death, del Grillo implored Ris- | 
tori to meet him at Civita Vecchia, which city | 
being within the Papal jurisdiction he was able | 
to visit without a passport. Regardless of con- 


sequences Ristori set out for Civita Vecchia, | 
accompanied by her father and maid, and after a 


terrible passage, during which shipwreck stared | 
them in the face, they arrived at the appointed | 
Fearing to meet inside the walls | 


} 
rendezvous, 


of Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi. In the Romagna 
a marriage of this kind is, in default of any 
other, considered valid; but as a reparation to 
| Society and law, the bride and bridegroom are 
shut up in prison for a few days before being 
| permitted to enjoy matrimonial felicity. On 
| this occasion imprisonment was dispensed with, 
and the young couple parted at the church- 
door. Ristori continued on her journey to 
| Florence, and del Grillo betook himself to Ce- 
sena. 

Correspondence was impossible, and del 
Grillo found little satisfaction in a honey-moon 
of such exceeding bitterness, and determined, 


of Civita Vecchia, where spies are as thick as | in spite of all obstacles, to join his wife. A 
the vermin of that dirtiest of Italian towns, del | passport was an absolute necessity. Buying 
Grillo had taken up his temporary abode in the one of a ballerino for eight hundred dollars, 
old castle of Santa Severa, which stood lonely | | disguised in the garb of a peasant, del Grillo 
and gloomy in the neighboring Campagna. | journeyed over the Apennines in an open 
This hiding-place had been procured through | mule-cart, entered Florence trembling with fear 


the devotion of his friend Camillo, a nephew lest the custom-house officers should, upon open- 


of Cardinal Pacca. There the lovers had a | 
stolen interview of an hour’s length. 

Fortune had favored the brave. No less a dig- 
nitary than Pio Nono himself being the uncon- 
scious iastrument of their deliverance from pa- 
rental thraildom. Charged by his Holiness with 
an embassy to Cesena, the young del Grillo saw 
in this journey the opportunity of accompanying 
Ristori the greater part of the way to Florence ; 
but how to obtain transport for La Ristori, her 
father, and maid without being discovered by 
that lynx-eyed, aristocratic father who would 
have detained his son in Rome had he dared to 
dispute Papal authority, was a matter requiring 
the greatest finesse. For Ristori to have en- 
tered Rome would have given rise to all man- 
ner of suspicion. At that time, too, Rome was 
beside itself with revolutionary ideas, and every 
sort of conveyance was in requisition for very 
different purposes than those of love. Never- 
theless, having the will, del Grillo found the 
way. Engaging three places in different parts 
of a diligence, Ristori made the circuit of the 





Roman walls, stopped at the first post-town on 


ing his trunk, recognize the cipher wrought upon 
his linen. Having successfully run this gaunt- 
let, and not daring to go to a hotel, chilled and 
weary, del Grillo made his way to Ristori’s apart- 
ment, where, upon returning from the theatre 
laden with flowers which were the trophies of 
her night’s triumphs, the young wife found a 
Leander, who, if he had not swum the Helles- 
pont to embrace his Hero, had braved as much 
in defying gens d’armes, bleak winds, and jag- 
ged mountain roads. 

The die was cast. From that time forth 
Ristori and her husband were inseparable. The 
Capranica family still remained inexorable, nor 
did strange incident cease to follow Ristori’s 
fortunes. 

Being in Bologna not many months after her 
singular marriage, and having purchased a very 
valuable set of stage jewels from an artiste who 
was about to marry Prince Lichtenstein, Ristori 
became an object of interest to a band of brig- 
ands, who, supposing that the jewels were real, 
determined to capture them. The opportunity 
for which they waited arrived when Ristori and 
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family set out for Florence in two coaches— | ger and thirst for expression ; ,and it is as im- 
herself, mother, father, and maid being in one, | possible for aristocratic edicts to stifle this in- 
and her husband and brother in the other. | nate passion as it is for human will to stay the 
Eleven miles from Bologna Ristori’s carriage, | sun’s course. Society has no more right to de- 
which happened to be some distance in ad-| prive the actress of her stage than it has the 
vance, was suddenly stopped by these gentle-| right to rob the poet of his pen or the painter 
manly Fra Diavolos, who demanded their money of his brash. Every gifted intellect has its ap- 
or their lives, suiting the action to the word by | pointed work which no other can do as well, and 
presenting arms. Helping themselves to the | for which it was created. Society would shud- 
contents of Signor Ristori’s pockets they then | der at the idea of deliberately cutting off a hu- 
proceeded to lay violent hands on his wife, } man arm or leg, yet will not hesitate to cut off 
whereupon Adelaide poured out the vials of her brains. Its victim suffers an endless craving 
wrath so fearlessly and with such effect that for natural food; ‘the world is so much the 
the brigands, overcome with surprise at seeing poorer for this waste of divine material; and 
a woman exhibit so much courage under such | Art stands and waits for its revenge. Nobility 
circumstances, abstained from further spoliation claimed Sontag; and twenty years after the 
in that direction. Attempting to take Ristori’s | ruined nobleman who was her husband hast- 
purse from her, which contained the key to her | ened to retrieve his losses at the gaming-table 
jewel-box, she resisted in such vigorous Italian | by the exertions of his beautiful wife. Nobility 
that the robbers finally gave up the effort and | claimed Ristori, and the actress yielded—for 
betook themselves to overhauling the baggage. | one year. 
At this Ristori jumped out of the coach, and During her retirement, which was in the 
running rapidly in the direction of the second | stormy times of 1848, when French bombs 
earriage, so frightened the brigands by her calls | sought to lay the Eternal City low, and one of 
that they, thinking a strong party might be ap-| these devilish emissaries burst into Ristori’s 
proaching, fled with comparatively little plun- bedroom, the young Marchesa never lost sight 
der, No harm having been done, laughter suc-| of her old professional comrades. Learning 
ceeded fear; the idea of a band of desperadoes | one day that Pisenti, one of her former man- 
being awed out of their usual professional eti- agers, had been imprisoned for debt, the Mar- 
quette by the denunciations and cries of a wo- | chesa del Grillo determined to give three repre- 
inan striking them as exceedingly funny. sentations for his benefit. Rome besieged the 
Though the young couple returned to Rome | theatre, stormed the entrance, broke the win- 
dows, shouted, “ Brava! Bravissima!” and de- 
manded the rendering unto Cesar of those 


the hearts of the Capranicas still remained ob- 
durate, nor did the birth of their first child soft- 
en the Marchese. Del Grillo’s mother, how- things that were Cwesar’s, The stern father 
ever, a good and noble woman, could no longer | saw and acknowledged the greatness of his 
withhold her consent, and, visiting her grand- daughter-in-law, forgot his prejudices in his en- 
child surreptitiously, soon learned to love the | thusiasm, and withdrew his objections to her 


object of so much family hate. Then it hap-| pursuing the career for which she had been 
pened that, by advice of Cardinal Pacca, who born. So, too, did her husband’s heart relent, 
shook his head dubiously when questioned re- | and the Marchesa del Grillo became once more 
garding the legality of Ristori’s union with del and forever Adelaide Ristori. 

Grillo, a second marriage was celebrated with | More earnest, more serious in her art than 
all due solemnity, This ceremony occurred in | before her marriage, Ristori listened to the ad- 


1847, on the day of that happy saint, Fattibu- 
oni. Del Grillo’s father persisted in refusing | 
to recognize what he considered a mésalliance ; 
and it was not until the death of Ristori’s first 
child and the birth of her second that he al- 
lowed himself to be taken to his son’s house 
when his indignation melted into a benediction. 

“ Noblesse oblige!” exclaimed the Capranica 
family, and Ristori retired from the stage, no- 
thing loth at the time, as she was disgusted 
with the audiences of Turin, the press of that 
inartistic city declaring, even as late as 1852, 
that Ristori with her new school put people 
to sleep. They had of late been accustomed 
to rant, arid consequently did not take kindly 
to Nature. But Art has its laws, which are as 
unalterable as those of the Medes and Persians. 
Once an artist always an artist. Miserable 
pride may rob the stage of its brightest jewels ; 
but the day of reckoning comes surely if not al- 
ways swiftly. As the heart pants after the 





water-brooks so does the actress of genius hun- 


vice of Madame Caroline Internari, the Made- 
moiselle George of the Italian theatre, and de- 
termined to give herself up to the study of high 
tragedy. She made her début in Alfieri’s mas- 
ter-piece of Myrrha, but being physically inca- 
pacitated at the time, did not achieve a suc- 
cess, Disgusted with what she called a com- 
plete failure, it was not until 1850 that she again 
took up the part at the urgent request of Ma- 
dame Internari, who promised to support her 
in the character of the old nurse Euryclea. 
Thus did Ristori create that Myrrha which no 
other living actress has dared to attempt. 

The one great need of genius is recognition— 
not the recognition of the unthinking but that 
of intellect, beyond which there is no appeal. 
Triumphant throughout all Italy, Ristori wished 
to put her talents to the test, not knowing her 
real value, and never dreaming of the great 
fame and equally great fortune which two hemi- 
spheres have since accorded to her. Paris be- 
came the goal of her desires; for in Paris sits 
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the world’s tribunal, An artist may _ great | was heme. The farthing rush-light went 
and never have seen Paris, but no artist is really | out in the presence of the sun. Ristori wag 
great that can not stand the test of Parisian ‘* la sublime actrice,” the stage was carpeted with 
criticism. France is.the centre of art; all | flowers, critics laid their offerings at the shrine 
other countries are provincial. There lies the | of the Italian muse, artists and authors cele- 
Ultina Thule of artistic aspiration, and there | brated her triumph on canvas, in marble; in 
Ristori looked for her letters of credit. In 1852 | prose, and in verse, 

Rachel had visited Italy. Why then was it} The Italy of 1855 was»m@t the Italy of to- 
not fitting that Ristori should visit France? |day. Freneh dttérateurs wrote of it contempt- 
But Riquetti, the manager of the Royal Sardi- | uously as the land of the dead; and it was nc 
nian Company, of which Ristori was the prima} easy matter for them to believe in the: good 
donna, trembled at the daring of the enterprise. | that came out of Nazareth. ‘ Who would have 
To transport an entire dramatic company to | suspected,” exclaimed Alexander Dumas, ‘‘ that 
Paris, to attempt to qactybefore Frenchmen who | Italy, which has applauded the scum of our the- 
are themselves born actors, and who are most | atres, possessed such actors!” It was difficult, 
intolerant of foreign languages, to brave Rachel | too, for Janin to realize Alfieri's excellence as 
on her own impregnable ground, passed the wn- 





derstanding of the timid impressario. The 
Marchese del Grillo and Ristori alone remained | 
resolute. Both had confidence in the ability | 
of the company, both had a national pride in | 
the undertaking. ‘The Marchese assumed all | 
the risks, and on the 22d of May, 1855, when 
Paris was going wild over its first Universal 
Exposition, the Royal Sardinian Company made 
their first appearance at the Italian Opera- | 
House in Silvio Pellico’s tragedy of Francesca 
da Rimini. 

The character of Francesca is not all-import- 
ant. Paolo more than divides the honors, and 
on this occasion was admirably rendered by 
Ernesto Rossi. 
but Ristori. 





But critical Paris saw no one | 
Some had gone to scoff, they re- 


mained to bring Francesca back to life by re- 


calling her three times before the curtain, The | 
audience was not large, for an Italian fame | 
meant nothing to France; but that audience 
made haste to proclaim the coming of a new | 
prophet to whom they gave papers of natural- 
ization and called “ Nétre Ristori.” 

Dumas pére, the greatest gamin of the age, 
made haste to write: ‘Last night I was at 
the representation of Francesca da Rimini at the 
Salle Vendatour. I looked around,the theatre, 
but did not see Rachel. I beg that she will go 
and see how the death scene is performed.” 
Rachel would not play Dumas. Here was the 
author's terrible vengeance—unkind and unde- 
served, but none the less cutting to the great 
tragedienne, who for fifteen years had undis- 
puted worn her crown. 

Scribe paid court to the new favorite, and 
Jnles Janin, the clever ‘‘ Figaro” of the Journal | k 
des Debats, and Fiorentino sealed her fate by 
their enthusiastic criticisms, 

The Royal Sardinian Company being com- 
posed, for the most part, of really excellent 
comedians, several comedies were given in suc- 
cession after the début of Ristori in Francesca 
da Rimini, but the Parisians failed to grow ec- 
static. Even the best of Italian actors could 
teach them nothing new in comedy, which is 
the strong point of the French stage. They 
would go to see no one but Ristori; and on the 
29th of May, one week after her début, she 
made her entrée in Myrrha. Francesca da Rimini 
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a dramatic poet; but of Ristori’s Myrrha there 


| was—yvery much to her surprise—but one opir- 


|ion, ‘* How very singular it is,” she said one 
day, “ the Parisians spend ten francs a night 
to see me perform, and even then all can not 
obtain admission; while at Turin, where I could 
be heard in Myrrha for eighty centimes, no one 
came!” The honor of the Italian drama was 
redeemed, and Ristori’s success opened the way 
to that of Salvini—the greatest Othello and 
Hamlet of the contemporary stage. 

The most flattering triumph was yet to come. 
Before knowing that there was a Ristori in the 
world Rachel resigned her position as a sociétaire 


of the Théatre Francais, and the throne thus 


abdicated was officially offered to her rival by 
the director, Arstne Houssaye. It was a ter- 
rible temptation, one that few artists would 
have been strong enough to resist. France en- 
couraged the idea; but Méry, loving Art more 


| than his language, attempted to stem the cur- 


rent of popular advice in words that are worthy 
of remembrance : 


“Report says that Ristori will throw herself into 
the arms of our Tragedy, that she will desert to the 
camp of the Greeks.— Nulla fides.—Madame Ristori be- 
longs to the country of the Trojans. Let her remain 
a Trojan. Her ruin would date from the moment in 
which she heard the words: ‘ Madame on vient en cea 
liewx'—because she would descend. By an imprudent 
invasion of the Alexandrine she would lose all her 
auxiliaries, and would suffer by inevitable compari- 
son. It is true that her stupendous pantomime must 
ever remain the same, but this advantage would not 
suffice. There would then be exacted precisely what 
she could not give; what she would not be 
asked for; Paris would demand that she spoke her 
beautiful Italian language in French 
Arethusa! make the passage of this Parisian ocean, 

eave French Ts watch over the purity of thy name. 
Leave uch Tragedy alone, and force Paris to study 


wevbrd Ristori refused the offer; but the 
Théatre Francais would not acknowledge itself 
vanquished. What Arsene Houssaye did not 
succeed in M. Fould, Minister of State, at- 
tempted to accomplish, sending for Ristori and 
speaking to her in the name of Napoleon. Im- 
perial persuasion availed naught. Ristori was 
first an Italian, and then an artist. To have 
forsaken da lingua del si would have been no 
less criminal in her eyes than for Garibaldi to 
have deserted his flag. Alfieri, not Racine, 
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was her star. ‘I'rue to her country and her 
art, Ristori plead for both when M. Fould en- 
deavored to convert her to the worship of new 
gods. ; 
“Paris gladly weleomes Italian singing and 
dancing,” she said; ‘‘let the Italian drama en- 
joy equal privileges. If Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, and Verdi ean obtain a hearing for six 
months during the year, surely Paris should 
accord the rights of citizenship to the master- 
pieces of the Italian Theatre.” 

M. Fould was a faithful embassador, The 
Emperor lent a friendly ear to Ristori’s im- 
pulsive petition; and the next day the brave 
actress was gratified by the reception of an Im- 
perial decree authorizing her to give dramatic 
performances at the Théatre Italiens during the 
months of February, March, and April for the 
space of three years! 

After the production of Myrrha it was use- 
less for other members of the Sardinian Com- 
pany to expect to obtain a hearing. Even the 
Orestes of Rossi did not succeed in attracting 
attention. Myrrha was repeated ; and on the 


26th of June Ristori made her entrée in Maria | 


Stuarda, a part in which Rachel was justly cele- 
brated, The critical ordeal through which the 
Italian passed was fiery; yet she escaped un- 
seathed. Paris was enthusiastic ; and Rachel, 
not willing that the field should be entirely left 
to her rival, gave one representation of the cap- 
tive queen at the Théatre Francais on the same 


night that Ristori performed the part at the 
Italiens. 

The Reverend Father Veuillot, editor of the 
ultramontane journal L’ Univers, so far forgot 
his clerical propriety as to witness Ristori’s ren- 
dering of a character which has very great in- 


terest to every Catholic. Not content with see- 
ing, the reverend Father wrote an ardent criti- 
cism thereupon, confessing at the same time 
that he had committed a great indiscretion in 
going to the theatre. 

The drama of Maria Stuarda has brought in- 
cident as wellas fortune to Ristori. ‘* In writ- 
ing Mary Stuart our Schiller never thought to 
find so admirable an interpreter,” said the fas- 
tidious Viennese; and in 1856 Verona selected 
the night of its performance—February 8—for 
the rendering of such homage as no other living 
artiste has received. At the conclusion of the 
third act, when Ristori had electrified her au- 
dience by her denunciation of Elizabeth, when 
her proud exclamation, ‘* Questa @ un’ ora di 
vendetta e di trionfo,” still rang in the ears of 
every one, the curtain rose, in answer to enthusi- 
astic applause, disclosing not only Ristori but the 
inscription, *‘ Teatro Adelaide Ristori,” which, 


surrounded by a garland of roses, was seen at | 


the back of the stage. This baptism was re- 
peated in front of the theatre in illuminated let- 
ters ; and after being escorted to her hotel by a 
torch-light procession, the heroine of the night 
was presented with a beautiful album surmount- 
ed by her cipher and crown in silver, while be- 
neath her windows a military band played frag- 
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| 


ments from Donizetti’s opera of Maria Stuardu. 
It was indeed “ an hour of triumph!” 

On another occasion, when performing the 
same character at Pavia to an audience com- 
posed for the most part of students who had re- 
nounced their bottle of wine for that night in or- 
der to see Ristori, one of their number became 
so interested in the fate of the beautiful Queen 
of Scots as to lose sight of the fiction, and when. 
in the fourth act, Elizabeth seized her pen to 
sign the death warrant of her hated rival, the 
young fellow rose from his seat and screamed 
out: ** No, no, per Dio !”—** No, no, for God’s 
sake!” Yet the imperturbable Queen of En- 
gland was not moved from her resolve, and 
the student sat down amidst universal laugh- 
ter. 

Ristori’s first season in Paris terminated on 
the 10th of September, realizing the round sum 
of half a million of francs. Francesca da Ri- 
mini, Myrrha, Maria Stuarda, and Pia de’ To- 
lomei had made for her a fame by which she 
could henceforth command audiences through- 
out the world. She had given three perform- 
ances of Francesca, seventeen of Myrrha, twen- 


| ty-two of Maria Stuarda, and seven of Pia, She 


had acquired the friendship of such men as 
Lamartine, Legouvé, and Alfred de Vigny; 
and on the day of her benefit she had been pre- 
sented with a medal struck in her honor by the 
Italian residerts of Paris, containing an epi- 
She had 
had her portrait painted by Ary Scheffer, and 
had been the recipient of such imperial appro- 
bation as France had extended to no artist since 
the days of Talma. Through the medium of 
Mogquard, his private secretary, Napoleon sent 
to Ristori a beautiful bracelet in the form of a 
serpent, the head sparkling with diamonds, to 
which was attached the following note: 

“L’Empereur sera charmé de vous entendre avant 
votre départ; mais en consentant de recevoir vos 
adieux, 8. M., comme le public parisien, compte sur 
une courte absence; et dans les applaudissements qu’ 
elle vous réserve, se trouveront, n’en doutez pas, et 
Vinvitation de revenir et l’'espérance de vous revoir 
bientét. Je suis heureux, Madame, d'ctre l’interpréte de 
YEmpereur auprés de la grande artiste italienne de- 
venue francaise, et je vous prie d’agréer,” etc. 

Diamonds were not the only gifts awaiting 
Ristori in all the Courts of Europe. In 1858 
the King of Prussia was so delighted with her 
noble conception of Mosenthal’s Deborah that 
he decorated her with the Order of Merit, an 
honor never before or since extended to a wo- 
man. More’s the pity! 

Upon Ristori’s first visit to Spain, which took 
place in September, 1857, there occurred one of 
the most remarkable incidents of her life, which 
I will endeavor to relate in her own words se 
far as memory and translation permit. Ristori’s 
manner and animation in narration of course 
defy description. Seated with her one day, 
very early in the morning, she in her morning- 
gown expecting the arrival of her English teach- 
er, I said: 

‘‘Do tell me about that extraordinary adven- 











ture of yours in Spain by which you saved the 
life of a poor soldier ?” 

“Ah, what a romance was that!” replied 
Ristori. “It is a long story, and can not now 
receive just treatment; but had you been in 
Madrid at the time you could have made some- 
thing fine out of it. It is one of many singular 
things that have happened to me without the 
least seeking on my part. Andiamo, It was 
on the third night of my first season. 
was the heroine of the evening. 
ing for the part, I was seated in the little salon 
into which my dressing-room opened, talking, 
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Medea 
Before dress- 


according to custom, with many of the actors | 
who were in the habit of congregating there be- | 
fore the performance and during the entr’actes. | 


On this particular occasion the subject of con- 
versation was, naturally, Madrid and the cus- 


toms of a country which we saw for the first | 


time. 
‘did you hear that bell to-day ?” 
“What bell ?’ 


‘By-the-by,” said one of the company, | 


“*Why, the bell of the Miséricordia, to be | 


sure, 


It appears that in Spain, whenever any | 


one is condemned to death, the Fratelli di San 


Giovanni go from house to house on the day 
preceding the execution, asking alms in behalf 
of the criminal. The money thus collected 
is divided into three parts: One goes to the 
Church, that masses may be said for the un- 
happy creature’s soul; one is given to the con- 
demned to dispose of as best pleases him, and 
one’is handed to his family. To-day the alms 
obtained were unusually large, for public opin- 
ion is opposed to an execution which is declared 
to be unjust.’ 

“*But who is the man?’ I asked. 

“**Qne Nicolas Chapado, a soldier in Her 
Majesty’s army. For no offense whatever he 
was slapped in the face by an officer, and in a 
moment of exasperation attempted to shoot his 
superior, but was pinioned before any injury 
was done. To-morrow, at eight o'clock, he 
dies.’ 

***Q mio Dio!’ I exclaimed ; ‘is it possible 
that such things are permitted in this world? 
Here am I, happy, contented. In a few mo- 
ments I shall go upon the stage; receive hon- 
ors, applause, money; I shall go home to my 
family to sleep in peace; while not far from 
me one of God's creatures will be watching, 
praying, awaiting the coming of a day that will 
harl him into eternity, and his family into mis- 
ery. Signori, tell me no more of this sad story, 
or I shall not be able to act.’ Fearing to be- 
come still further interested in a tragedy which 
I could not help, I retired to the inner cabinet 
to dress, little dreaming of the part I was des- 
tined to play in it. 

“Tt appears that a Society which was in the 
habit of meeting at a certain café, and which 
was the centre of revolutionary movements gen- 
erally, had determined to prevent, if possible, 
this slaughter of Chapado. Discussing the sur- 


est means of obtaining a pardon, they resolved 
to make me their instrument. 


The Queen was 








4 ‘ 
to be present at the theatre that night. She 
had already given me proofs of her esteem, 
At the end of the first act I should throw my- 
self at Her Majesty’s feet, and all would be ac- 
complished. ‘Thus decided, a committee came 
to the theatre, waited upon my husband, and 
stated the object of their visit. 

‘** But, gentlemen,’ he replied, ‘ it is impossi- 
ble. Yon can not see my wife. She is now 
dressing for Medea, and, moreover, has no pow- 
er with the Queen.’ 

““They persisted, however. They must see 
Madame Ristori; and finally Givliano came to 
me in despair, to ask whether I would give them 
audience. 

“Twas dressed. Isawthem. They urged. 
I argued: ‘Gentlemen, I am a stranger; this 
is but my third appearance in Madrid, and only 
the second time that Her Majesty will have 
seen me on the stage. ‘To enter her box, to 
plead for the life of one of her subjects con- 
demned by the highest officers of the crown, 
seems to me so extraordinary and at the same 
time so impertinent an action that I should ex- 
pect to bring disgrace upon myself as well as 
increased vengeance upon the unfortunate man 
whom you are endeavoring to serve. Sympa- 
thy I give with all my heart; more than that is 
not in my power.’ 

“Tt was useless, They would not listen to 
a refusal; and so wrought upon my feelings 
that I promised to exert myself to the utmost, 
and take the consequences, whatever they might 
be. To have it on my conscience that I might 
have saved the life of a human being and did 
not, was an insupportable thought. Rather 
than suffer remorse I resolved to suffer the roy- 
al displeasure. ‘ Leave all to me, then,’ I said. 
‘I will first send for Maréchal Narvaez.’ 

‘“* This intention the committee attempted to 
combat. As Narvaez had been most prom- 
inent in advocating Chapado’s sentence, and 
had great influence with the Queen, the com- 
mittee wished me to act sub rosa, to take Her 
Majesty entirely by surprise, and before her 
minister could counteract the effect of what 
they were pleased to call my eloquence. ‘No,’ 
I answered. ‘I will do nothing without the 
knowledge of the Maréchal. I am incapable 
of treachery.’ For you see I had known Nar- 
vaez well in Paris; and no sooner had I ar- 
rived in Madrid than he came to me, saying: 
‘IT am, as you are well aware, a man of affairs. 
My time belongs to my country; but believe 
me when J state that Iam always at your dis- 
position. Make use of me whenever so in- 
clined, and accept the services of a soldier who 
is yours as long as you remain in Madrid.’ 

**Rest assured that I did not make any de- 
mands upon Narvaez; but the soldier came, re- 
mained posted at my door night and day until 
his presence got to be such a bore (seccatura) 
that I dismissed him. Narvaez, you perceive, 
had been friendly to me, consequently it was 
impossible to act disloyally toward him. Con- 
trary to the wishes of Chapado’s friends I sent 
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a messenger to his box (for he, too, was at the 
theatre), imploring him to come immediately to 
my dressing-room as I had something of great 
importance to communicate. 

‘* Narvaez arrived en grande tenue, sccom- 
panied by his aide-de-camp. Leaving all the 
attendants in the ante-room, ushering the Min- 
ister into my camerino, out of which I even 
expelled my own husband, I turned the key 
upon my prisoner, who looked at me in amaze- 
ment. ‘What does this mean?’ he asked. 
Then I spoke. ‘Your Excellency has desired 


me to call upon you whenever I required your | 


aid. Now is the time of my need, and now I 
ask what it is in your power to give." 

‘** You have but to state the nature of your 
request, Signora, to have it granted,’ replied 
Narvaez, little dreaming of what was to come. 

‘¢*'fo-morrow morning at eight o'clock a 
poor soldier is to be executed, I ask you to 
annul the decree,’ 

**You should have seen the expression of 
Narvaez’s face. A thunder-bolt from heaven 


would not have produced a look of greater con- 
sternation,. 
‘* *Signora,’ he gasped, ‘ what do you mean?’ 
‘**T wish the pardon of Nicolas Chapado.’ 
It can not be, Ask any 


‘* * Impossible ! 
thing but that.’ 

“Oh, grant it, Maréchal! It is the one 
boon I beg of you. In the name of pity, in 
the name of mercy spare the life of this untor- 
tunate man.’ 

‘*** But do you know the nature of your de- 
mand, Signora? My name, my honor are 
pledged to the execution of this sentence. It 
is I who have been most prominent in the mat- 
ter—it is I who have urged the necessity of this 
execution upon the Queen. How can I re- 
tract? The salvation of the army depends upon 
summary punishment. It is not the first case 
of insubordination that has occurred recently. 
Such a precedent would be fatal to discipline. 
The decree is just, and must be fulfilled,’ 

‘***Ttis not just, Maréchal. All Madrid pro- 
nounces against it. The man is not a criminal. 
His pardon in no way imperils the discipline of 
the army. Chapado’s antecedents have been 
excellent; the Queen has not a more faithful 
soldier, a more loyal subject. What is his of- 
fense? The helpless victim of a superior’s un- 
merited antipathy; he endured slight after slight 
until at last slapped in the face without provo- 
cation, insulted pride roused him to retaliation, 
and he drew his weapon upon the real offend- 
er, but did no hurt whatever.’ 

‘** There was the intent to kill,’ replied Nar- 
vaea. 

‘“** Ah, but Maréchal, you have a heart; you 
are &@ man as weil as a statesman. Think 
whether you would not have done the same had 
you been in Chapado’s position. Is self-re- 
spect an affair of rank? Would you not look 
with contempt upon any Spaniard who brooked 
insult with impunity? Remember the indigni- 
ty, remember the passion of hot blood, and for- 


| give, as you would be forgiven. ‘Think of that 
unhappy man bowed down with grief now mak- 
| ing his last confession. Think of his wretch- 
|ed family that never in this world will know a 
|moment’s peace or happiness, Be merciful. 
| Yours is the hand to bless or curse them. Lust- 
en to the pleading of your heart, Maréchal, and 
| let it bless.” 

| ‘What more I said I can not now repeat. 
| The occasion gave me the power to be some- 
| thing more than I am; and at last the inflexi- 
| ble Narvaez yielded to my supplications. Yes, 
he, Narvaez, Cabinet Minister, cried like a 
child. 

‘** What would you have me do, Signora? 
My consent is not all that is necessary. The 
Queen's pardon must be obtained; and how 
can I, who have urged this act upon her, now 
argue against it? Where for the future will 
be my reputation for consistency ?’ 

‘“Then I replied: ‘ Maréchal, those gentle- 
men in the other room constitute a committee 
who have waited upon me for the purpose of 
obtaining Chapado’s pardon. I have been im- 
plored to go to the Queen at the end of the first 
act, for they declared that Her Majesty could 
not resist my prayers. They besought me to 
do this thing; but they likewise besought me to 
do it unknown to you. I refused to act with- 
out your knowledge. I determined to obtain 
your consent before appealing to a higher power.’ 

‘*Then it was arranged that Narvaez should 
go to the Queen and tell her that at the con- 
clusion of the first act of Medea an extraordinary 
interview would be solicited for an extraordi- 
nary purpose. After this note of preparation 
he was to retire to his box, and remain there 
until sent for by me. 

“Imagine if you can my sensations during 
this terrible ordeal. There sat the Queen in 
the state box magnificently dressed; beside 
her sat the King. I said to myself, ‘The life 
‘of a human being depends upon your acting.’ 
And I know that I acted Medea as never before 
or since. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
great, no one being more demonstrative than 
the Queen herself, at which I took more and 
more courage. ‘That is right, dear woman; 
continue to be moved; let your heart be soft- 
ened for ths prayer that is to come,’ I said to 
myself whenever the Queen applauded. Final- 
ly the curtain fell, and I nerved myself for the 
battle. 

** Here, however, comes in an episode where- 
in I played no part, and of which I was totally 
ignorant at the time, but which is necessary for 
the rounding out of the drama. It appears that 
other emissaries, bent upon the same mission, 
had been at work in different quarters, and had 
obtained the co-operation of a member of the 
Cabinet who, from the first, had been opposed 
to Chapado’s execution, and who on this even- 
ing was attached to Her Majesty’s suite. The 
old and homely saying that too many cooks 
spoil the broth came very near being realized 
on this occasion; for no sooner had the curtain 
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fallen upon the first act than the door of the | to have lived for. By the time the curtain rose 
Queen’s box was flung wide open, the sister of | on the second act the granting of the pardon 
Chapado entered, threw herself at Her Majesty's | was no longer a secret to the audience, and my 


feet, and entreated the Queen to grant her broth- 
er's pardon. The girl wept, prayed—her sov- 
ereign became more and more agitated. Be- 


ing in delicate health at the time, and fearing | 


the consequences of so much excitement, the 
Queen finally exclaimed, without however hay- 
ing given the unhappy girl any hope whatever, 
‘You make me ill; you make me ill! I can 
bear this no longer!’ 

‘‘Meanwhile I had entered an ante-room con- 
nected with the royal box, which, fortunately 
for me, was attained from the stage by means 
of a flight of stairs; and in the midst of this 
stormy situation my name was announced to 
Her Majesty. ‘Yes, yes, I wish to see Madame 
Ristori,’ joyfully replied the Queen, ‘ Let her 
enter! let her enter! I can have no more of 
this.’ 

“‘Thus summarily dismissed, Chapado’s sis- 
ter fainted, and as I entered was being borne 
away. What do you think the Queen’s sensa- 
tions must have been when I began where the 
wretched girl left off? I too threw myself at 
her feet, I too pleaded for clemency. I ad- 
dressed her asa woman. Urged on by the in- 
spiration of the moment, I appealed to every 
human feeling of which she was susceptible. 
At least I know that I found the way to her 
heart, that she listened, that she cried like a 
poor creature (piangeva come una povera crea- 
tura), and that Ristori the actress reigned long 
enough to rescue a man from eternity. 

*** But what will Narvaez say?’ finally asked 
the Queen. 

“There stood Narvaez. It had been arranged 
between us, as you remember, that he should 
not appear until sent for by me, and this antici- 
pated question of his sovereign——as, of course, 
she would naturally revert to the Minister who 
had insisted most strenuously upon the execu- 
tion—was to have been my cue; but Narvaez 
had become so nervous at the delay occasioned 
by the unexpected scene just referred to, that, 
fearful of the consequence of my daring, he ar- 
rived some time before he was needed, vouch- 
safing, however, not a word, But when the 
Queen thus submitted the decision to her Min- 
ister, I turned to him, saying, ‘Maréchal Nar- 
vaez has too great a respect for Your Majesty’s 
goodness of heart to wish to thwart so generous 
an impulse,’ At which little speech Narvaez 
made a profound bow of assent. 

**T had obtained Chapado’s pardon. Already 
the entr’acte had been immensely long, and the 
audience, ignorant of what was going on in front 
of the curtain, began to be impatient. Bless- 
ing the Queen, I rushed from her presence to 
deliver the good news to the Committee that 
still awaited me behind the scenes. How I got 
down those stairs I do not know. I believe I 
flew; my blue mantle gave me wings. Ah, 
and you should have witnessed my reception 
from those anxious men! Well, it is something 


| entrance was the signal for such applause and 
| acclamation as will never be accorded to me 
again. 
| ‘Wishing it understood that the Queen, and 
not myself, was the proper person upon whom 
| to shower regard, I turned and pointed to the 
| royal box, whereupon Her Majesty shook her 
head very vigorously, and pointing to me, said, 
|*No, no! It-is you! it is you!” And the more 
| I attempted to give her credit for the deed the 
more she dissented. I thought the excitement 
never would come to an end, but at last the 
| play went on. When Chapado’s pardon was 
| taken to him the poor fellow was confessing to 
| a priest, and fainted at the news. 
| ‘*I did not see Chapado during this visit to 
| Madrid—his sentence was commuted to twenty 
years in the galleys; but I received letters from 
him which would have melted a heart of stone, 
and so beautifully expressed as to denote an in- 
| tellect far superior to the rank of a common 
| soldier. ‘To him I was a Providence. 
|  «Qur correspondence continued, and when 
in Spain five years later, I found myself in the 
vicinity of Chapado’s prison and determined to 
see him. Permission being granted I went to 
his cell early one morning, accompanied by 
Borghi—an old and very clever actor—and my 
two children, Bianca and Giorgio. Chapado, 
a tall, fine-looking man of about thirty-six 
years of age, was so overcome as to be well- 
nigh speechless. Kneeling, he kissed my hand, 
looking the while as though, were it in his power, 
he would lay all the treasures of the earth at my 
feet; and then feeling that with the children he 
could be more demonstrative, he turned and 
embraced them again and again. The time at 
length arriving for us to depart, I took Chapa- 
do’s arm: Borghi followed, leading the two 
children. 

“* Descending in this manner the main stairs 
what do you suppose I saw? All the convicts 
of the prison ranged on both sides of the court 
by which we were to leave gazing at me respect- 
fully and with uncovered heads! They knew 
Chapado's story, and had expressed a strong 
desire to see me. It was thus granted by the 
commander, What a picture it made, and 
how I wished that Borghi had been a painter 
to have perpetuated it! The massive, winding 
staircase, the gloomy, picturesque court, those 
expressive, sorrow-stricken faces with a gleam 
of gratitude in their eyes for the sympathy that 
had been accorded to one of their band, the no- 
ble figure of Chapado, and then the strange bit 
of color caused by the presence of Borghi, my 
children, and myself, formed a tableau worthy 
of an artist.” 

‘‘And pray what became of Chapado?” I 
asked when Ristori had concluded her narra- 
tive. 

‘* He was released soon after our interview, 
prior to which time the officer whose life he 
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had threatened die ras Before beenthinn his | she would not postman again in Paris that sea- 
last, however, he sent for Chapado, to whom he son, and removed her company to Versailles. 
gave his hand and his forgiveness—a tardy act Prior to this Ristori had made her début in 
of justice on the part of the real culprit. Since | the French play of Béatrix at the Odéon. ‘To 
regaining his liberty Chapado has put himself undertake a creation in a foreign language she 
at my service, saying he would go to the ends | knew to be exceedingly hazardous ; but grateful 
of the earth with me, Latterly I have not | to France for what her alliance had accomplished 
written, being so engrossed in business; but I | for Italy in 1859, and wishing to carry out Le- 
shall not forget my spagnuolo lberato nor his | | gouve’s intentions, he having written Béatriz for 
willingness to enter my employ. Come to “her, Ristori consented to risk her reputation as 
Paris, and I will show you all his letters, which | an artist. 
are very precious to me, being the rare expres-| During the rehearsals she did not fully ap- 
sion of a truly grateful soul.” preciate the singularity of her position, although 
the actors about her, who were, of course, 
Such is the truth of one of the most romantic | French, seemed to think she was putting her 
stories in real life, the main incident of which. head into the lion’s mouth. It was not until 
Legouvé introduces in his novel of ‘* Béatriz, | the first night’s performance that Ristori real- 
ou la Madonne de fart,” as happening to the | ized what she was about to do. Then, over- 
heroine. come by the applause that greeted her entrance, 
That Ristori had a strange fascination over | and knowing how much was expected of her, 
the Queen of Spain is undoubted. She went | stage-fright obtained the mastery, and she was 
to the palace daily at Isabella’s urgent request, | obliged to sit down in order to gain sufficient 
and, having innocently gained the Queen’s af- | self-control to proceed with the part. But 
fections, hoped to liberalize her mind with re-| Beatriz proved a very great success, being per- 
gard to State reform. Ristori had begun to | formed eighty nights in 1861, and twenty-one 
make some little headway in this direction | nights in 1865, besides meeting with equal fa- 
when Spain’s evil genius, the Church, grew sus- vor throughout the provincial cities of France. 
picious of the intimacy, and put it out of her | At one time Ristcri traveled with two distinct 
power to be of political use. She maintains | companies, French and Italian, the former being 
that at heart Isabella is a kind, affectionate | engaged expressly and solely for Legouyé’s 
woman who errs through ignorance. Terribly | comedy. 
superstitious, she has been ruined by the priests, It was with still greater diffidence that Ris- 
who surround her, in whom she places implicit | tori assumed the réle of Liizabeth in London. 
faith, and who mould her to their wishes as they | ‘‘I had much rather not,” she said, to Giacom- 
would a huge lump of animated putty. metti the author. ‘‘ Do it by all means,” was 
This is not the only occasion upon which | his reply. ‘‘ London is the place of all others 
Ristori’s powers of persuasion have been em-| that I would have my drama performed, for 
ployed for political purposes, Cavour having | there will its historic truthfulness to character 
intrusted her with a secret diplomatic mission | be best appreciated.” Giacommetti’s prediction 
to St. Petersburg, when called there to fulfill a| was more than verified. When, too, it was 
professional engagement in December, 1860. | first suggested that Macbeth should be trans- 
Several of Cavour’s letters to Ristori are to be | lated, and so cut down as to give additional 
found in his General Correspondence, in one of | prominence to Lady Macbeth, it being, of 
whiclr the great statesman writes in reference | course, impossible to find an actor in her com- 
to this mission : pany to do justice to the hero, Ristori exclaim- 
“If you have not converted the Prince Gortchakoff, | ¢4, ‘* What, cut Shakspeare ? God forbid that 
I must say that he is an impenitent sinner, since the | I should commit such a sacrilege !” 
arguments that you know how to employ with so much But urged to the deed by Shakspeare’s own 
ay, order to gusta our cae appear to me | countrymen the proposed adaptation was made 
not wish to acknowledge himself conquered, your by Giulio Carecano, and we in consequence 
words will have left in his mind a germ that will de- | have lived to see a second Siddons. How great 


velop / aged aul proteee Sued 2 I sppiend in zoe Ristori is in the sleeping scene Americans need 
not only the artist urope, but the most skill- . ing it sh i 
fal co-operator in diplomatic negotiations.” not be told, yet on first rendering it she acted in 


opposition to all advice. 

This letter was written a very short time be-| ‘‘ Your interpretation will not answer,” said 
fore Cavour’s death, the news of which reached | the judges. ‘‘I must follow out my own in- 
Ristori while she was acting in Paris. Grieved | spirations,” responded the actress, The public 
at the death of her friend, and desirous of pay- | agreed with the latter. ‘‘ What! act the sleep- 
ing all the respect in her power to the memory | ing scene without holding the lamp in your 
of so great a man and patriot, Ristori announced | hand ?” cried Sheridan, rushing into Mrs. Sid- 
a suspension of her performances. For ‘‘rea-| don’s dressing-room the night of her début in 
sons of State” this deference to Italy’s regen- | Lady Macbeth. ‘‘Go in direct opposition to 
erator did not receive Imperial approbation, Mrs. Pritchard, the greatest Lady Macbeth we 
and the actress was forced by the police to re-|ever had? Impossible! It must notbe.” It 
move her notice from the vestibule of the theatre. | was, however. The audience that should have 
Incensed at this act of tyranny Ristori declared | hissed applauded the innovation, and Sheridan 
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saw his error. Whether Mrs. Siddons dressed 
Lady Macbeth as finely as Ristori is doubtful. | 
It required the picturesqueness of an Italian 


mind to conceive of a night-dress fashioned | 
* Se non | 


after the style of the Spanish poncho, 
2 vero é ben trovato,” and for the other costumes 
no one can complain of historical transgression, 
the first having been taken from a picture of 
Lady Macbeth exposed at the Manchester Ex- 
hibition some years since, and the second from 
a painting at Edinburgh of Lady Macbeth, Mac- 
duff, and Banquo. 


Having gathered laurels in almost every capi- | 


tal in Europe, from Moscow to Dublin, Ristori 
turned her thoughts to the East, and in the au- 
tumn of 1864 sailed for Egypt. There, where 
Rachel went in search of that lost treasure, 
health, her rival found new honors and addi- 
tional fame. It is no little glory to have car- 
ried the Italian drama td the land of the 
Pharaohs, to have spoken Dante’s language to 
the children of the Nile, to have interpreted 
Alfieri beneath the shadow of the Pyramids. 
What other artist can claim to have held the in- 
terest of an Egyptian audience for thirty-seven 
nights by the charms of pantomime and facial 
expression alone ? 

Smyrna too, and Constantinople were the 
scenes of other triumphs. Nineteen represent- 
ations were given in the city of the Bosphorus, 
and upon Ristori’s departure a tablet commemo- 
rative of her visit was inserted in the facade of 
the Théatre Rossini. 


At Athens, though only able to perform there 


five nights, her success was immense. The 
furore was for Greek pieces, and from her reper- 
toire Ristori selected Medea, Giudetta, Fedra, 
and Myrrha as best suited to the classic ground 
of the Parthenon. Poor as the Athenians are, 
they yet paid an entrance fee of eight francs. 
Students sold their books, and others still lower 
in the scale of fortune sold their clothes in or- 
der to catch a glimpseof the wonderfu! priestess 
who breathed the breath of life into the my- 
thology of Greece. The theatre was thronged 
nightly, and the doors suffered severe treat- 
ment in the struggling for admittance. 

Still greater enthusiasm awaited Ristori in 
Holland, Receiving a letter from the students 
of Utrecht begging her to visit their city, the 
actress replied that it was almost impossible ; 
but yet, in gratitude for the compliment to her 
art, she would give one performance. This 
was on the 9th of November, 1865. Arriving 
at Utrecht, Ristori and her family were received 
by the entire University, the students being 
dressed in a riding costume of white cloth 
breeches, top boots, spurs, and jackets orna- 
mented with the Holland cockade. After listen- 
ing to a speech of welcome that was made to 
her in the saloon of the railroad station, Ristori 
and her daughter were conducted by a com- 
mittee of ladies to a carriage drawn by four 
white horses, the Marquis and his son oceupy- 
ing a similar equipage. Preceded by a band, 
escorted by all the students, who were mounted 
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town, Ristori being showered with. flowers all 
along the route. Upon returning to her hotel 
after the performance—Medea—Ristori found a 
beautiful silver vase filled with flowers which 
had been left for her in the name of the students, 
who feared to give their diva jewelry lest the 
| token be indicative of less respect than they de- 
sired to express. 

Because a blaze of glory now surrounds the 
| hame of Rist ri let it not be thought that her 
| genius has been sufficient unto itself; for though 
the actress stands on the top round of the lad- 
der, every step upward has been the fruit of 
time and hard work. Ristori is what she is 
because her life has been consecrated to her 
Art—because she has not trusted entirely to 
inspiration, but made experience and unending 
study the broad foundation on which to build 
her creations. 

Before assuming a new ré/e every accessible 
library is ransacked, that costume and manner 
may be in accordance with facts, and the mi- 
nutest detail is investigated with passionate in- 
terest. In order to properly delineate the last 
im of Pia de’ Tolomei Ristori studied death by 

malaria from nature. Cases of poisoning being 
rare, and so sudden as to seldom give the med- 
ical or art-student opportunity for investigation, 
Ristori consulted many physicians on the sub- 
ject before attempting the character of Adri- 
|enne Lecouvreur, From their descriptions she 
conceived Adrienne’s dying scene, the truthful- 
ness of which was once strongly confirmed by’a 
physician in Bologna, who, after the perform 
ance, said to Ristori: ‘‘ Within a few hours I 
have seen two deaths by poison—one in real 
|life and the other on the stage. The illusion 
|of the latter was so great that I beheld a repe- 
| tition of the former.” 

When asked recently why she did not change 
| her dress in Mary Stuart, Schiller having spec- 
| ified white for the last scene, Ristori replied : 
| “* Because Schiller is wrong. Such g dress 
would be contrary to history.” Then bringing 
forth an album containing photographs of all 
the portraits of Scotland’s Queen that ever were 
painted, she pointed to one representing Mary 
on the way to the block, taken from a full 
length portrait attributed to Daniel Mytens, 
and now at Windsor Castle. “You see I am 
right,” Risteri continued. ‘I make but one 
change. Instead of a white veil «mbroidered 
in gold, I substitute black for the sake of better 
effect. There, you observe, is the gold rosary 
from which mine is copied, and which was sent 
to the Earl Arundel before the execution. The 
steel pin you have remarked upon is a fac-simile 
of one that was constantly worn by the Queen. 
It was presented to me by a Scottish noble- 
man.” 

So strong is the maternal instinct in Ristori 
that, when Legouvé first suggested that Medea 
should be added to her repertoire, she refused, 
declaring that she could understand all passion 
but such as led to the murder of one’s own off- 
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spring. Medea killed her children in the pres- 
ence of the audience, consequently the charac- 
ter transcended her possibilities. Not until 
Legouvé altered the situation, so that the mur- 
der was implied rather than consummated, was 
Ristori persuaded to revoke her decision. To 
such as know the tenderness of Ristori’s heart 
it is amusing to be told by criti¢s how the act- 
ress is best adapted by nature to the delinea- 
tion of réles where ‘the tiger element” predom- 
inates, 

No rehearsal goes on without Ristori’s super- 
intendence, Anxious for the smoothness of the 
ensemble, as well as for that of her own scenes, 
she takes great pains to make the most out of 
the material about her. Nor does she mumble 
over the words, as is the custom with most act- 
ors. ‘* How are you to know what the effect 
will be at night unless the scenes are given 
with full voice in the morning ?” she argues, as 
did Macready before her, who was always very 
much in earnest. She goes through her part, 
and that of every member of the company if 
necessary, with an intelligence and an intention 
which makes you realize the difference between 
an Artist and an Actor. If any one is at a loss 
for a word or a cue it is Ristori who comes to 
the rescue. 

Few persons are earlier risers than Ristori. 
No matter at what hour she goes to bed, seven 
o'clock in the morning will find her awake and up, 





busily engaged in exploring the contents of her 
burdensome mails, writing letters, reading Ital- 
ian and French newspapers, putting in order 
her theatrical wardrobe—of which she takes al- 
most the entire charge—or taking an English 
lesson. From seven until ten o’clock are her 
hours of quiet.. After breakfast the excitement 
of the day begins, from which there is no es- 
cape until midnight. Yet this excitement is 
reduced to a system, and Ristori, with her pro- 
fession and consequent interruptions, does an 
amount of outside work that would astonish 
even a New England woman. Her order keeps 
pace with her energy: the practical is not swal- 
lowed up in the ideal. Ask Madame Ristori 
for a needle, and putting her hand in her pock- 
et she will bring forth a needle-case, out of which 
you can make your own selection. Sometimes, 
too, you will find her handkerchief tied into 
several knots, and her morning-gown adorned 
with scraps of paper pinned down the front, all 
of which a tale unfold of engagements, com- 
missions, orders, ete., too important to be for- 
gotten, too numerous to earry in the memory, 
and hence this way of bringing them to mind. 


Has it not been said that eneugh is as good 
as a feast, and have I not written enough? To 
do more than faintly sketch a few salient points 
in Ristori’s life would require the broad margin 
of a book. 





THE POND. 


Tr lies in a far-off sphere of light, 
Where the land dips down beyond my sight; 


And the arid years stand thick between 
Me and. its shadowy shores of green. 


But I pass each day the icague-long space 
To look once more on its changeless face. 


And the hot years part and let me through 
To brush by its side the morning dew; 


And when I am back the burning street 
Grows cool to the tread of my dampened feet. 


The pond is cradled from wind and storm 
By many a great hill’s burly form. 

They kneel by its side, and lift on high 
Their emerald chalices to the sky— 


Kneel with a dumb but answered prayer 
To God for the pure, bright sleeper there. 


A slope of hemlocks on one side keeps 
An odorous silence within its deeps. 


To the east the fiery autumn crest 
Of a maple grove burns in its breast. 


Northward a forest of fir-trees comes 

To drop o’er the brink its amber gums. 
To the west a mile of tangled swamp 
Quakes to the hollow margin damp— 

A thicket of alders, roses sweet, 

With dark, soft trails for familiar feet. 
And sloping between are pasture lots, 
With sheep paths winding to shady spots 


And sentinel trees of tough old stock, 
And a berry bush beside each rock. 


The reaches of pebbles below the groves 
Are broken by dark and lilied coves. 


Lithe rushes bend on the shallow bars 
Over blooms that twinkle like mid-day stars. 


Every spot in its wide, green round 
To a boy’s free heart is enchanted ground. 


The turtles sunning on half-sunk logs— 
The basso profundo of the frogs— 


The wary ducks, and the lonely loons, 
The cooling baths in the summer noons— 


The musk-rat houses with hidden store, 
Aud the hollow runways ‘neath the shore-— 


The raft of rails, and the oarless boat, 
With the straw-hat bail scarce kept afloat— 


The wealth of fishes, pike, perch, and trout, 
And the mustached, daggered, dangerous pout— 


The still, bright smile of its heaven-lit face, 
The thrilling touch of its soft embrace— 


The spirit of joy in its peaceful flood 
All run in my boy-life’s quickened blood. 


I have floated all day upon its breast 
Swinging between two heavens in rest. 


I have rowed around it in the night 
Under the torch-fire’s spectral light. 


I have dreamed beside it in sunny days, 
And drank the calm of its autumn haze: 


It is one with my soul; I can but feel 
It is life of my life for wee or weal— 
My hope of the dim things yet to be, 
My dream, my poem, my prophecy. 








DISRAELI 


DISRAELI. 
\ ONDAY, February 11, 1867, will ever re- 
l 


main a memorable day to those who were 
in London, On that day Reform vindicated in 
a very literal manner the claim of its friend 
that it “‘siops the way.” Innumerable had been 
the efforts of the Conservative papers and of 
the Ministry to induce the leaders of the Reform 
League to forego the mammoth demonstration, 
but all the more did placards appear bidding 
the people rise like lions from their slumbers— 
rise in unvanquishable numbers—and rise they 
did, as the writer hereof can testify. _Assum- 
ing a democratic, position on the top of an om- 
nibus that had to go, at whatever cost to the 
limbs of earth-bound mortals, by way of Charing 
Cross and through Trafalgar Square, where the 
various Trades’ Companies were to assemble, 
and at the hour when they were to assemble, I 
had the satisfaction of finding Oxford Circus 
and aristocratic Regent Street thronged with 
men and women, and at the foot of Haymarket 
of encountering the procession itself, and with 
it a thick crowd of people, which forbade our ve- 
hicle to move at more than a snail’s pace, so that 
it took us nearly an hour to go over the two or 
three hundred yards intervening between us and 
St. Martin's Church. The crowd that assem- 
bled there but a week before, when the Queen 
went in state to open Parliament: the crowd 
that I once saw there as the body of Lord Palm- 
erston was borne to its rest in Westminster 
Abbey, and many another gathering at that 
great centre of London, were but small groups 
beside this, which represented the growing de- 





termination of the people to have their will 
represented in the House of Commons; and I 
can only recall the event of Garibaldi’s entrance 
into London as furnishing any thing like a sim- 
ilar crowd, 

It was, like all the London crowds that I 
have seen, good-humored; no uproar, but a 
vast deal of ‘‘ chaff,” greeted the mounted po- 
licemen, the riders on the tops of omnibuses, or 
any one else that furnished a good target. Now 
and then a popular favorite was discerned and 
greeted by prolonged cheering. As the crowd 
slowly streamed past the clubs it was plain that 
it was for them that the demonstration was 
chiefly intended, the popular impression —su- 
perstition, some call it—being that the Carl- 
ton and the Reform clubs are the two places 
where the Conservatives and the Liberals ma- 
ture and settle, over wine and cigars, the poli- 
cies that are announced in Parliaments. The 
Carlton folks seemed rather amused at the 
groans it caught, and the Reform received its 
cheers graciously. One of the heartiest cheers 
was given at the residence of Minister Adams. 
The flags and devices of the procession were 
amusing enough. The bakers carried a roll of 
bread, elegantly decked with ribbons, on the 
top of a staff, marked ‘* The staff of life,” and 
each other trade had a similarly appropriate 
emblem. The political symbols were numer- 
ous: among others, there was ‘‘ The Moon-Rak- 
ing M.P.,” a man mounted on a high wagon 
with a telescope, with which he swept the smil- 
ing face of a huge pasteboard moon, which rep- 
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resented Mr. Lowe making his lunar discoveries | 
The man occasion- 


about the working-classes, 
ally diverted his telescope, and also the crowd, 
by taking a view of Nelson on the top of the 
monument. The people were not permitted by 
the police to mount the new lions with which 
Sir Edwin Landseer has just graced the pedestal 
of the Nelson monument. These four gigantic 
crouching lions seemed to me, as they rose above 
the heads of the multitude, to be symbolical of 
the still crouching strength of the people; while | 
the little but very conspicuous ornamental lion | 
on the top of Northumberland House turned up | 
its tail and its nose in manifest disgust with the 
hordes below, and in supreme satisiaction at its 
altitude above them. Some of the wagons bore 
bands of minstrels—men and women—singing 
Reform songs. The finest band sang to de- 
lighted listeners a song of which I obtained 
these verses; 
“The time shall come, and even now 
There’s more than Mill believes: 


| that evening to announce theirs. 





A government of landlords is 
A government of thieves. | 

And since they've called us ugly names, 
Through Bob and Ben, their chief, 

They can’t complain should we explain 
What constitutes a thief. 


“Who robs me of my civil right, 

My power of self-defense, 

Is he not more a thief than he 
Who steals alone my pence ?— 

Than they who thus purloin our rights, 
Of whatsoever stamp, 

The earth no baser scoundrel knows, 
Nor hell a viler scamp.” 


On the very spot where, if archeologists say 
truly, the body of Queen Eleanor rested, and 
left when it moved on to Westminster the chér 
Reine, which has now got to be Charing Cross, 
there stood a group of singers whdse ballad was 
even more personal, as the following specimens 
of it will show: 





* Fellow-workmen, let them know 
We won't have such men as Lowe, 
Who treat the working-classes all with scorn; 
Let them try with all their might, 
For the working-men are right, 
And they'll get what they are working for—Reform. 


“Then banish care and pain, 
Never mind old Dicky Mayne, 
He says this time he'll not interfere; 
He remembers it quite well 
How the Hyde Park railings fell— 
We his noble staff of poleaxes don’t fear.” 


It may be well to remind the reader that Sir 
Richard Mayne is the much-despised Chief of 
the Police, or those who are here called ‘‘ pole- 
axes.” The song concluded with the follow- 
ing, which was taken up by the crowd and 
shouted magnificently : 


“Then shout with all your might, 
God save Gladstone, Beales, and Bright! 
Wave our banners, let your ranks closer form, 
And let your watch-word be: 
‘Old England! Liberty! 
Manhood Suffrage! Vote by Ballot! and Reform!" 


Then I parted from the crowd ; it wended its 





' the galleries. 
| going on, but it is always lower when a great 


slow way to the great Agricultural Hall, where 
the people were to announce for the ten thou- 
sandth time their Reform Bill; and I went to 
a House where the Conservative Ministry were 
What a dif- 
ference in the scene going on amidst these quiet 
old halls from that surging demonstration out- 
side! And yet there is the feeling of a coming 
storm all through these soft lights and shim- 
mering frescoes. ‘The Puritans on the wall 
there, just about to embark from a land torn 
with convulsions such as may yet return, seemed 
to look down upon some of the members pass- 
ing by with significant glances, as who should 
say: ** You are our children; you are the Rob- 
insons and Standishes of to-day; you are voy- 
aging rough seas, but you shall reach your 
Plymouth Rock also, and found a New En- 
gland!” 

It was hard to believe that the company of 
fine-looking and well-dressed people on whom 
one looked in the House of Commons was what 
the combing and washing and filtration of cen- 
turies had brought out of just such a crowd as 


; we had just scrambled through in Trafalgar 


Square. Yet so it was; and in every voice to- 
night there is an undertone that reminds the 


| attentive ear of the origin of the body, and also 
| that the cord which binds it to the people of 
| England has not been and can not be cut. 
| ery evasion confesses it as plainly as every frank 
| popular word utters it. 
| opinion in England is to-day a fact, though for 


Ey- 
The rule of popular 


a time it is powerful through the fear it inspires 
rather than by direct influence. 

The attendance in the House to hear Disra- 
eli’s announcement of the purpose of the Min- 
istry with reference to reform was greater than 
I have ever seen. The room is, as has been 
often said, absurdly small, and the presence of 
the entire Parliament to-night—a thing very 
unusual—compels a hundred members to sit in 
There is a buzzing conversation 


occasion is at hand, and to-night the House is 
openly silent. At length allis quiet; the mem- 
bers rise as one man when the Speaker’s ludi- 
crous white wig is seen at the door, preceded 
by an officer in old knee-breeches, and with 
gray hair gathered in a queue, who bears the 
mace, and followed by one just like the mace- 
bearer, who holds up the tail of Mr. Speaker's 
gown. ‘Then the parson mumbles through his 
dead prayer, and the members sit down; and 
for a few minutes, sitting with their hats on, 
the Commons need only some ladies in caps 
and mouse-color to be an ordinary Quaker 
meeting. 

When at length, amidst. the most profound 
silence, Disraeli takes his stand near the table, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the his- 
toric impressiveness of the scene. He is such 
an intensified Jew that one can not help reflect- 
ing for a moment on the many struggles which 
it has cost ere a Jew could enter Parliament, 
and then how many more ere he could become 
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the leader of the Conservative English party, 
and stand forth as the Chancellor of the En- 
glish Exchequer. But there is also written all 
over Disraeli’s face and manner an interesting 
personal history, which one who listens to him 
can not dissociate from him even for a moment. 
Lately an artist showed me a sketch of the man 
made about thirty-five years ago, when his lit- 
erary fame was just budding, and when he had 
just returned from his Eastern travels, the 
trophies of which were scattered in the room 
around him as he stood, a glowing and even 
beautiful young man, a little under thirty years 
of age. ‘ Vivian Grey,” “The Young Duke,” 
‘Henrietta Temple,” ‘ Contarini Fleming,” 
“Venetia,” “The Wondrous Tale of Alroy” 
were the laurels which in those days the enthu- 


siastie world of fashion saw twined about his | 


brow wherever he went; but above all there 


was written deep upon his brow Ambition, In | 


England all high ambition lies in the direction 
of the House of Commons, It may be, and 


probably is, true, as Disraeli has himself said, | 


that so soon as it became finally understood 


that the Commons held the taxing power it | 


held the eye, ear, and heart of England, and 


that then and thenceforth all classes rushed to | 
get place and power in it. Certainly it has be- | 
come the goal of every youth's ambition. Look- | 


ing on the picture of the young Disraeli to which 
I have referred, one can imagine the sensation 
when that queer combination of dandy, actor, 
and man of genius first leaped on the political 
stage. He naturally took to political jugglery ; 
and though his dress was of the latest Western 
fashion, there was a certain wild, dark. look 
about him, and a strange Orientalism of man- 
ner that assisted him in the work of bewildering 
and fascinating the prosaic English people. 

He at once began with the trick of keeping 
in the air at an equal height all the various and 
antagonistic measures of the day—the ballot, 
triennial parliaments, agricultural preponder- 
ance in government—and rode the ring with 
one foot on plain economical Joseph Hume, and 
the other on the Tory Duke of Buckingham. 
At length his dexterity triumphed, and, with all 
his spangles on, he appeared in the House of 
Commons. This was in 1837. He had told 
O'Connell that he would meet him at Philippi, 
and here he was, On the evening when he was 
to make his début there was a tremendous mus- 


ter of Conservatives, and the agitation of the | 


Whigs was extreme, the impression being gen- 
eral that it was a Saladin who was about to 
appear, whose sword could part the falling veil, 
while that of Sir Robert Peel was,cleaving iron 
bars. What was the joyful surprise on oneside, 
and the rigid horror on the other, at the famous 
result of Disraeli’s first speech! Sir Robert 
Peel fairly shouted out his cheers as the speak- 
er began, but in vain. ‘The orator began by 
assuming the most ludicrously affected attitude, 
and the flourishes and flowers of his language 
were in such contrast with the paucity of his 
ideas that the members began to titter, and as 
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he went on there arose such shouts of uncon- 
| tainable laughter all over the House that Dis- 
|raeli began to stammer, and presently broke 
| down completely. As he took his seat he said, 
in words which show the confusion and embar- 
| rassment under which he labored, but also the 
power that was in him: “I have begun many 
things several times, and have often succeeded 
at last. I shall sit down now, but the time will 
|come when you will hear me.” Thenceforth 
| for over two years Disraeli sat in the House 
| with no more sign of life in him than was ex- 
| hibited by one of its carved griffins. Cold, 
moody, with brow lowering over eyes ever bent 
| downward, the clangor of party war and the 
fierce encounters of splendid combatants went 
}on around him, but he sits like one under a 
spell, Nevertheless, ‘‘ Young England” still 
|read his marvelously eloquent tales, and still 
worshiped him; and at length he feels that the 
time has come when the door of opportunity is 
| again open to him. 
| When next Disraeli rose to his feet it was 
plain that the man of wood had been for three 
or four years all eyes and ears; that he had 
scented out, like an Indian, every man’s posi- 
tion and every man’s weakness, Long before 
1841 the House was aware that a new power 
had entered it, but not until then was it mani- 
fested what kind of power it was. In that year 
Sir Robert Peel began to develop his Free Trade 
| policy, and at him Disraeli struck his first blow. 
| From that time the most memorable invectives 
| known to parliamentary annals were poured 
| forth against Peel by the new orator—for ora- 
tor he plainly was. All the flowers of his early 
| effort had become now the rhetorical sheath of 
| a Damascus blade; his butterflies had changed 
to wasps; under their stings Peel's eyes visibly 
| Started from his head. At last, after six years 
| of this, he drove the great Tory chief from power 
forever, and took his place. No cruelties of 
vivisection ever surpassed those maddening at- 
tacks, and yet the reader of those wonderful 
debates in Hansard, ranging from 1841 to 1846 
—and few things are so well worth looking up 
—is struck by nothing more than the artistic 
courtesy, the ingenious display of anmsthetic 
mitigation where the victim is to receive only 
poisoned knives, and each on a nerve. Every 
word seems a solemn and painful necessity of 
the State ; every word is, when the gilt is rubbed 
off, discovered to be a bullet aimed at a man with 
| purely murderous intent. Why did Disraeli 
| hate Peel? He stood between him and the 
| leadership of the great historic party of England. 
When at length the tomb of Peel became his 
pedestal it was shown that Disraeli’s success 
had defined his habitat. He did not again make 
la great mark in Parliament until Lord John 
Russell was being overhauled for his diplomatic 
| proceedings in Vienua during the Crimean war. 
| Some one said that Dante never imagined such 
| a hell as Lord John had to endure on one occa- 
sion for two hours. Disraeli, leaning on the 
table, poured forth a withering sirocco of scorn 
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under which the poor little nobleman shrank 
gradually to such a mere point that it seemed 
he would vanish altogether. He did not now 
as in Sir Robert’s case veil his dagger, but let 
its light flash through every part of the House 
ere he finally plunged it through his victim’s 
heart. For it did go through his heart, and 
Russell, though he has received every attention 
in the sick wards of the House of Lords, to 
which he was removed in 1861, has never re- 
covered, and never can recover. 

In estimating Disraeli’s success, and deciding 
whether or not it is creditable to the House of 
Commons—resting as it did on no great capacity 
to deal with principles, but solely upon the pow- 
er of eloquent denunciation—it must be remem- 
bered that Parliament had become in the last 
generation formal to the extent of commonplace 
and polite to the verge of dullness. The time 
for a reaction had come, and Disraeli had tke 
acumen to see it. The blasé gentlemen pined 
for a new spice, and here was a traveler who 
brought back the most stinging curry ever 
known. But man can not live on mustard 
alone. Parliamentary palates wearied of the 
dish, They looked to the last successful ca- 
terer for a new one; and this he tried hard to 
supply in 1852, when, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Lord Derby, he began his ré/e as 
a Reformer. But now he appeared helpless. 
A wading bird on a mountain, a yacht on the 
great desert, could not be more helpless than 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli with work called 
for which no amount of oratory or political vivi- 
section could do. His Reform speeches—they 
have lately been all, except the last, printed in 
a volume—bear witness that he had studied up 
the subject completely ; but they still more prove 
that he had no heart for it. Nothing could be 
more affected than this talk ; he warns England 
against permitting the working-classes to pre- 
ponderate in her Parliament, while it is evident 
that he has not the slightest fear of such pre- 
ponderance ; his deprecation of the subversive 
tendencies of the age is so mock as to be funny. 
The unreality of these speeches is sublime. The 
people felt it. In comparing the popular phrases 
that used to express the general feeling with 
regard to Disraeli’s earlier efforts with those 
that one finds in every penny paper now, one 
may discern a fresh reason to trust the critical 
instinct of the crowd. 

Mr. Ewing Ritchie, an old habitué of the 
Stranger’s Gallery, wrote of Disraeli: ‘‘We do 
not read that he was eloquent, argumentative, 
pathetic, or patriotic. You speak of him as 
you would of Tom Sayers. His admirers tell 
you that he was ‘in good condition’—that he 
‘showed fight’—that he was ‘plucky as usual’ 
—that he ‘hit right and left’—that he was ‘ up 
to the mark,’” etc. But now for years—certain- 
ly ever since his Reform bill of 1859-—the met- 
aphors of the street concerning him have been 
histrionic. He does the ‘‘ country gentleman 
trick”—he ‘takes his benefit”—he ‘‘came out 
in the third act”—he “did the indignation 





well.” There can be no question that a man 
of whom the people habitually speak thus must 
lose his power just as fast as questions become 
imminent and the times earnest. The growth 
of popular intelligence in England has serious- 
ly outgrown the antique forms upon which the 
privileged class rests; for fifteen years or more 
the line was becoming sharper between those 
who would defend the old and those who will 
have the new, insomuch that those who would 
sit on the fence have been generally cut in 
twain by it. But here was a nimble fellow who 
showed that he could dance hornpipes on the 
dangerous edge, leaning now to one, and now 
to the other side; and for a time this was 
amusing, but the people have become weary of 
t. 

Under these circumstances the artist prom- 
ises a new trick, and his friends whisper about 
that it will end in distributing from his hat to 
the crowd all the measures that the people de- 
mand. It was plain that the old reformers 
knew better, for they had distributed a printed 
resolution to be adopted at their meeting in 
Agricultural Hall declaring that the Reform 
measures introduced by the Tory Ministry were 
deceptive and unsatisfactory ; which, of course, 
was printed beforehand, for when the curtain 
rose in Parliament there was no Reform bill, 
but some vague resolutions. 

Nevertheless the. rank and file of the people 
hoped for something — they have always be- 
lieved that Disraeli has a revolutionary heart, 
and if he had any heart they would be right— 
and so they assembled at Islington, and made 
arrangements to have the proceedings in West- 
minster Flall telegraphed to them point for point 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer should de- 
velopthem. Disraeli knew allthis. He heard 
the distant roar of the multitude as he drove in 
his coach to the House. He felt the dismal si- 
lence as he passed through the crowd at the 
door, and felt its contrast with the cheers that 
echoed far into the lobbies as Gladstone or 
Bright alighted and entered. All this made 
the impressive scenery amidst which the old 
actor again came forward before the lights. 
How changed is he now from the handsome 
youth of the picture which I have before de- 
scribed! The raven locks have grown thin, 
and of them one remains in front that might 
have been once a curl, but is now the coil of a 
serpent, on the centre of his forehead ; the fine 
aquiline nose has become hooked and thin; 
every rapier whose edge an adversary has felt, 
it now seems, had jeft its scar in the deep lines 
of his own face also. And yet the grace of the 
form is still there, and power has not deserted 
its throne on his marble brow. Shall we see 
the man to-night? All feel that he is there for 
a purpose not his own; he has been assigned 
by the manager a part, which is to hold a span- 
gled veil to amuse the eye with fine mottoes 
about England and the Constitution, and what 
not, and try and induce the people .to believe 
that it is a solid cube, and the gems on it real 
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gold and diamonds, while it is all rag and paste, | work ofart. The rule ofa political battle in Fn- 


behind which Reform is spirited away. 


j 


gland is: Concede nothing; Deny every thing; 


The thing that chiefly struck me at the out-| and so the marvelous ability, the undeniable 


set was, that a Ministry—ancLone claiming par- 
ticularly to represent old and historic England 





genius, shown in this oration have not in any 
paper that I have seen been trulystated. Doubt- 


—should put up this man to respond to that | less to English ears there was a hollow ring, 


great roar of the lion outside. 
un-English man I ever saw. 
near me in the Speaker's gallery one remarked 
what a superb J/ Diavolo he would make for 
a manager; another ventured the theory that 
‘* Dizzy was really the Wandering Jew;” and 
others made their several criticisms—for his 
appearance always evokes a personal comment 
—but all assumed that he was as a strange, 
foreign bird that had come from some alien 
land and alighted among a wondering world of 
Eng'ish rocxs, robsas, and the like. It seemed 
to me, all through this speech, and through oth- 
ers that I have heard from him, that the feeling 
of this want of relation to the English people 
of any class is the constant and pressing trouble 
in Disraeli’s breast; and I have observed that 
the journals here, like the Saturday Review, 
which hate him most put their bitterest gall 
into some such phrase as—‘‘ Mr. Disraeli, with 
his usual” (or “natural” they often write it) 
“inability to understand the feelings of En- 
glishmen,” etc. I have observed something of 
the same look of isolation in the one or two 
speeches which I have heard Mr. Benjamin 
make in the United States Senate; and in that 
case as in this the feeling in the man was no 
doubt largely reflected from the members 
around him, who looked upon him as a politic- 
al gipsy. 

During this speech of Disraeli’s there was a 
passage in which he referred to the opposition 
with which the Derby Reform bill of 1859 had 
been met, and said; ‘“‘ With the greatest respect 
—without the slightest desire to give offense to 
any member of the House, which would be for- 
eign to my nature—I must at once say that the 
country upon this question can not bear a repe- 
tition of the manceuvres of 1859.” I was at this 
moment looking through an opera-glass at Glad- 
stone, who was sitting in his slouchy way with 
his hat bent over his eyes, but as Disraeli said 
these words the Liberal leader raised his head 
and leveled at the speaker a look full of scorn— 
a look which said as plainly as if he had thun- 
dered it through the House, “‘ You pretend to 
speak for this country and say what it will or 
will not bear!” Disraeli’s eyes fell on the in- 
stant as they met those of Gladstone—he shrank 
back a moment, and for the only time in the 
course of his speech stammered in the next sen- 
tence. Adventurer he felt himself to be in the 
eyes even of the party he led, to say nothing of 
the eyes of Russell and of the aged reformer 
Earl Grey, which also glared on him. 

In the present condition of the struggle which 
absorbs attention in England it is almost impos- 
sible for any journal or public man to do justice 
to this last effort of Disraeli as a work of art— 
for a great oration is perhaps the consummate 








He is the most | which, to one listening from a literary stand- 
Of those who sat | point, did not mar the effect. 


Certainly there 
are not three men living who could have made 
so powerful and so brilliant an oration as that 
which Disraeli made on this occasion. He had 
not the calm, frank simplicity of Wendell Phil- 
lips; he has not the fiery force of Bright; he 
has-not the almost poetic felicity of Mi Lowe. 
But he is in no sense inferior to these in sub- 
tlety, and he has a philosophical comprehensive- 
ness, and a grace of diction equal to that of 
Gladstone, which is saying a great deal, and he 
has much of the various characteristics of all 
the orators I have just named. In epigram- 
matic statement no English and few French 
statesmen can compete with him, and his man- 
ner of making such statements is vivid in the 
extreme, Instances of this abounded in this 
last speech. Every mind felt the strength of 
his words when he said, roundly, looking straight 
at John Bright as he spoke, ‘‘Do gentlemen 
mean to reconstruct this House on the princi- 
ples of the English Constitution or on the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of another country ?” 
In this sentence was concentrated every charge 
made against the Bright school of preferring 
America to England. In speaking of the rush 
of all classes to gain strength in the House of 
Commons because of its supremacy as the pow- 
er of England, he said, ‘‘ People complain of 
the influence, the undue influence, of the Peer- 
age in the House of Commons, Why, Sir, the 
influence of the Peerage in this House is not a 
usurpation of our rights; it is a deference to our 
authority.” And again: “Every class and 
every interest has sought, and to a great degree 
has obtained, representation in this House. 
That is the cause of the variety of our charac- 
ter. But it is the variety of our character that 
has given us our deliberative power. It is our 
deliberative power that has given us our hold 
upon the executive; and it is this hold upon 
the executive which is the best, ay, the only se- 
curity for the freedom we enjoy.” The clear- 
ness and quietness with which these generaliza- 
tions of the historic development of England 
were given could not fail to kindle a company 
of cultivated Englishmen, and the orator was 
rewarded by the only round of hearty cheers 
which he received during the evening. 

But it was in his peroration that Disraeli’s 
particular quality as a parliamentary orator was 
shown. Standing a little back from the table, 
leaning one hand on the box which held the 
seals of his office, he lowered his voice, and in 
slow, even stately periods, said, in reply to the 
criticisms upon the past faults and present in- 
adequacy of the House of Commons: “I do 
not doubt that this human institution is not 
free from the imperfections of humanity. It 
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is possible that there may have been periods 
when even the integrity of the House of Com- 
mons might successfully have been impugned. 
I know well—we all know—that there have 
been times when its conduct has been unjust, 
violent, even tyrannical. If you search our 
records unquestionably you will find conclusions 
on many subjects that are at variance with those 
doctrines which are the happier appanage of our 
more enlightened times. 
greater error than to judge the morals of one 
age by the manners of a subsequent one. There 


is no greater error than to decide upon the pas- | 


sions of perilous times with the philosophic calm- 
ness of assured security. There is no greater 
error than to gauge the intellect of the past by 
its deficiencies, not by the slow progress of hu- 
man systems. ‘Those who take a larger and 
nobler view of human affairs will, I think, rec- 
ognize that, alone in the countries of Europe, 
England now for almost countless generations 
has by her Parliament exhibited the fair exam- 
ple of free government; and that in the course 
of the vicissitudes of her heroic history she has, 
chiefly by this House of Commons, maintained 
and cherished that public spirit which is the 
soul of commonwealths, without which empire 
has no glory, and the wealth of nations is a 
source of corruption and decay.” 

Had these words been uttered by an unknown 
man—by a man not standing upon a platform 
which the English people have marked as that 
of political atheism—I am persuaded that their 
substance and tone would have electrified any 
intelligent public assembly. Studied they are, 
but the best things are generally studied. 
ertheless, to those who listened, their art was 
artifice, their perfection theatrical. John Bright 
turned his head as if in weariness. Gladstone 
affected sleepiness. But Miil, I saw, listened 
with respect, for he finds too much difficulty 
in thinking hardly of any man to do it often. 
The solemn tones had hardly died away, as the 
speaker sat down, when I heard a distinguished 
politician, who sat just before me, turn and say 
to another by his side, ‘* Which hat is the joker 
under, think you?” *‘ Re-distribution of seats,” 
was the dry reply. So far, I am persuaded, 
and only so far, did the fine speech go in the 
ear of the country; and that must be taken as 
measure of the depth from which it came. 

When Gladstone rose, and from his gather- 
ing brow the first flashes of the coming storm 
darted across the table, Disraeli had already 
hardened to stone. But he must have felt that 
the steps of Fate were in the air. There was 
a strange anger in Gladstone’s eye, and his very 
nose —it was in the nose that Winkelmann 
found the wrath of Apollo slaying the Python— 
had a horny expression. It was evident that 
he had not forgiven the foul blow under which 
he had fallen last year on his first trial as lead- 
er of the House. If I am not mistaken, the 
greater .power of sarcasm is with Gladstone ; 
ard, though the duel will be long and terrible, 
the probabilities are that Disraeli will yet dis- 


But, Sir, there is no | 


- | 
Ney- 
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cover all the agonies which Peel suffered twen- 
ty years ago under his own remorseless pursuit. 
He has. climbed high, and that by extraordi- 
| nary faculties, and despite unfavorable cireum- 
| stances ; for in nature there is no luck, but it 
| takes an ounce to balance an ounce. But as is 
| his height, such must be the ruin of his fall, if 
he does fall. 


CRETE. 
HE Island of Crete requires no aid from 
contemporary events to arouse the inter- 
| est of the intelligent reader. There is much 
in her past history to attract and entertain. 
| * Beautiful of situation,” with a glorious cli- 
mate and noble scenery abounding in stirring 
landscapes, her mountains became the scene of 
legend and romance from the earliest period. 
Jove in his infancy was cradled on the snowy 
summits of her Idan crags; Homer sang of 
her hundred cities, and her hundred prores 
plowing their way to the Sigean shores, and 
her hero, Idomeneus, battling *‘ far on the ring- 
ing plains of windy Troy.” In remote anti- 
quity the Cretans formed a confederacy of mini- 
ature democracies, living in tolerable concord, 
and governed by a code said to have been intro- 
| duced by Minos, and copied in many of its feat- 
| ures by Lycurgus at a later period. But, like 
| the Swiss, the Cretans, although sturdy repub- 
licans, did not disdain to serve as mercenaries 
in most of the wars of ancient Greece, while 
| they rarely felt enough Hellenism to side with 
|the other Greeks as allies. Their triremes 
scoured the seas the corsairs of old, plundering 
merchant galleys laden with Tyrian stuffs, the 
gems of the East, and the grain of the Nile. 
| The legionaries of Rome marched through the 
| gorges of Crete, but failed to reduce the island 
| until after their first army had ignominiously 
| perished. 
From the first the islanders developed a love 
of independence, which has clung to them as a 
distinguishing and ennobling trait among many 
vices and through long ages of oppression. 
The Byzantines, the Saracens, the Latins, and 
the Ottomans have successively held possession 
of Crete. <A band of roving Saracens from 
Spain touched on the island, and were so cap- 
| tivated by its charms that they returned with 
| forty galleys and plundered the villages; but 
in seeking the coast to re-embark, lo! their ves- 
sels were in flames. Abu Caab, their leader, 
had anticipated the famous feat of Cortéz; he 
had covertly set the fleet on fire with a pur- 
pose of remaining, and to the clamors of his 
followers replied : “ Of what do you complain ? 
Here is your true country; repose from your 
toils, and forget the barren place of your na- 
tivity.” They listened and obeyed, married 
their female captives, and established a city 
which they called Candax, a name since cor- 
rupted to Candia and applied to the whole isl- 
and. For one hundred and thirty years their 
rovers swept the seas, and revived the ill repu- 
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tation of Crete as a nest of pirates. With the 
exception of the inhabitants of Kydonia, the 
Cretans at this period embraced Islamism, the 
creed of their conquerors. 

In 960 Nikephorus Phokas, one of the few | 
military heroes who relieved the decline of the 
Byzantine throne from its disgraceful inefficien- 
cy, laid siege to Candia; seven months were 
consumed before the walls of a city destined in | 
a later age to sustain the most protracted siege 
known in history; and even after the storming 
of the defenses a hand-to-hand conflict was 
maintained in the streets before the place fell 
into the hands of the Greeks, and with it the 
whole island. Alli the Cretans were now bap- 
tized into the Greek Church, and Nikephorus 
was rewarded with a triumph in Constantinople 
and the purple. 

Baldwin, the crusader, was the successor of | 
the Byzantines in Crete ; then came the Geno- 
ese and the Count of Montferrat, who sold Can- 
dia to the Venetians for 10,000 marks. For 
three centuries the Queen City of the Sea had 
undisturbed sway over the valleys of Crete, one 
of the brighest gems in her diadem. But in an | 
evil hour the Sultana Keesem, the mother of 
Ibrahim Sultan, who, by her genius, ruled both 
her son and the Ottoman Empire, conceived the 
scheme of subjugating Crete. She was second- 
ed in her project by the Grand-Vizier Yousouf 
Pasha. A Dalmatian by birth, he was a nat- 
ural enemy of Venice, While still a barefoot 
urchin running about the streets of Vrania, his 





native place, he attracted the attention of a 
Turkish official riding through the town, who 


carried him off to Constantinople. With good 

looks and ready tact and talent at his com-| 
mand, he mounted the successive steps so often | 
trod by those who rise from the lowest grades 

of society to eminence in the courts of the East, 

and in due time became Grand-Vizier or Prime 

Minister, and second in power only to the Sul- 

tan himself. When he had reached this peril- 

ous height he still cherished his hereditary ha- 

tred toward the Venetians, and gave a willing 

ear to the plans of the Queen-Mother. To con- 

quer Crete would be to ravish from Venice one 

of her principal sources of revenue and prestige, 

and overthrow one of the bulwarks of Christen- 

dom. Appointed Generalissimo of the land | 
and naval forces of the expedition, and married 
to the Sultan’s daughter before his departure, 

Yousouf landed on the shores of Crete with a 

hundred thousand men. The island was speed- 

ily overrun, and Canéa, the capital, captured | 
after a three months’ siege, and Yousouf Pasha 

then returned to Constantinople for supplies 

and to refit his armament for the reduction of 

the strong-hold of Candia. His enemies chose 

to make the Sultan believe in his unfaithfulness | 
to his command. 

“Return to Crete at once or die!” were.the 
words with which the capricious monarch wel- | 
comed his triumphant General. 

“ My liege,” responded Yousouf, astonished 
at his master’s unreasonable demands, “you 


~~ 
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are unversed in naval affairs; our gallevs have 
no rowers, and ships can not put to sea without 
oars.” 

‘*Wretch!” cried Ibrahim, *‘do you pre- 
sume to teach me!” ‘Then turning to an at- 
tendant, said: “ Bring me his head!” 

The fate of Yousouf was but the lot of half 
the Grand-Viziers of Turkey, some of them 
men of commanding intellect and magnanimous 
character, His career is only one of many in- 
stances in her history of men who from low de- 
gree have soared to the second place in the 
realm, poised on that dizzy eminence a month, 
a year, perhaps a decade, and then fallen in an 
hour like an eagle gazing on the sun, pierced 
to the heart by the fatal arrow, and in a mo- 
ment dropping lifeless to the depths below. 

For many years longer the war in Crete and 
the siege of Candia lingered without reaching a 
decisive result, until the accession of Moham- 
med IV. His favorite wife Gulneish was a 
Cretan by birth, and desired the island as an 
appanage whose revenues should swell her al- 
lowance of pin-money. Achmed Kuprili, the 
second of that name and the greatest of Tur- 
key’s Grand-Viziers, having added a large slice 
of Christian territory to the Ottoman Kmpire, 
notwithstanding a defeat at St. Gothard, was 
desirous of giving the finishing touch to his ad- 
ministration by the conquest of Candia. 

Morosini, one of the best soldiers of the time, 
held the place with the flower of the Christian 
chivalry ; and during the siege the garrison was 
reinforced by frequent arrivals of heroes from 
all parts of Christendom, anxious to break a 
lance in this apparently final grapple with the 
Antichrist. Vauban, the great engineer, and 
many others of scarcely less note, fought behind 
the seemingly impregnable battlements of Can- 
dia, and repelled the oft-repeated assaults of 
the janizaries, the most redoubtable warriors 
of those bloody times. 

On one occasion the Duke de Beaufort ar- 
rived from France with many gentlemen and 
powerful reinforcements. Hardly were they 
landed when, rash and enthusiastic, and dis- 
daining the advice of the experienced Morosini, 
they sallied out against the janizaries. But 
few ever returned. The Duke de Beaufort 
never reappeared. Kuprili made search for his 
body, but in vain. As, on the defeat of Don 
Roderic, legends were long floating about the 
island that, humiliated by his reverse, the lost 
Duke had escaped to the mountains and was 
seen at intervals dwelling in the caves, a hermit 
devoted to penitence and prayer, until sight 
and memory of him alike passed away. 

In September, 1629, two years and three 
months after Kuprili opened the trenches, the 
city fell, the blockade of the place having been 
maintained for twenty-three years. Over 30,000 
Christians and.120,000 Turks were sacrificed 
during the siege, and the defense has been a 
model in the conduct of many a subsequent de- 
fense. The conquest of Candia was the last 
great triumph of the Ottoman arms, and it has 
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remained in the hands of the Turks to this day, | 


a period of 238 years. 

The Turks divided the island into three pa- 
shalics or satrapies, and would seem to have 
taken stronger root there than in most of their 
Christian possessions. They have intermarried 
with the Greeks, and, by reason of religious op- 
pression, many of the Christians have, during 
the lapse of ages, nominally embraced Islamism ; 
although, as a general thing, these proselytes 
have practiced their old rites in secret, and 
transmitted the observance of this double re- 
ligion to their posterity. The reader will be 
reminded by this circumstance of those Moors 
of Spain who became outwardly Catholics after 
the fall of Grenada, but who practiced Moham- | 
medanism in private; instances existing even | 
to our time. So intermixed had races and re- | 
ligions become in some parts of Crete that it gave 
rise to a proverb long current in the Archipel- 
ago, when reference was made to the Cretans: | 
Tovprog tice Movoraga; Tovprog sipat pa rijy | 
Ilavayia, which is, by interpretation, ‘Are you 
a Turk, Moustapha? I swear by the Holy Virgin 
I am a Turk.” As religion in the Levant has | 
more to do with nationality than race, to be a 
Turk is to be a Mussulman, and for a Mussul- | 
man to swear by the Virgin Mary is an impos- | 
sibility any where but in Crete, where many of 
the nominal Turks are secret Christians. 

Notwithstanding this mixing of races, the | 


Christians of Crete have been treated with an | 


oppression rare even under the Ottoman rule, | 


and it has rather tended to stimulate the vices | 
inherent in the Cretan es ae cont 
of law, venality, cunning, and treachery. 

has taught them also their mode of bush- —— 
ing common with most of the modern Greeks, 
and so like Indian warfare—hiding behind a 


thicket or a rock, and thence blazing a at | 


the foe. The narrow gorges of the Cr@tan | 


| muskets, and defeated the Turks at Loulo. 


| age. 


When that war broke out the Greek cruisers 
| appeared off the island ; but after the first panic 


| was over the Turks became so exasperated thet 


they began to massacre the Christians. The 
Sphakiotes having scoffed at a summons to give 


|up their arms—being encouraged to such a 
| course by their hero Melidori—the Turks pre- 


pared to go against them; but as they waited 
for the conclusion of the annual festivities of 
Bairdm, the Sphakiotes collected a force of 1200 
An- 
other check received at the hands of the broth- 
ers Kormouli so enraged the Moslems that they 
massacred over a thousand of both sexes in the 


| city of Candia and elsewhere, including the ten 


bishops of Crete. 

During the summer many combats took place, 
in which Antonio Melidori was conspicuous on 
account of his patriotism and unwavering cour- 
Before the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion he had spent some months traveling through 
Asia Minor and the Archipelago, preparing the 
Greeks for the approaching revolt. On the 18th 
of July the Turks were routed with great loss at 
Askoupi, near Retymo, leaving their baggage 
and artillery on the field. But the Sphakiotes, 
after plundering the plains on the northern side 
of the Idwan slope, returned to Sphakia to di- 
vide the booty, which moyement enabled the 
Turks to storm the intrenchments of Therison ; 
and in the September following an army of 
about 10,000 janizaries, guided by a treacherous 
priest, entered the Sphakiote canton, burned the 
villages, and drove the people ofthat and the 
| neighboring districts into the mountains or on 
| board of their coasters. Lack of provisions, 
however, soon compelled the invaders to retreat 
to their fortified towns, where the Christians, 
who had been hitherto spared, were now put to 
the sword. During this period of the insurrec- 
| tion an enthusiasm pervaded the Cretans which, 


mountains afford excellent facilities for this | had it continued, might have enabled them to 
kind of tactics, which is by no means incom- | hush the clamors of discord and achieve their 
patible with genuine valor; but in the case of | freedom. During an attack on Therison the 
the modern Greek it has become such an inborn | | Greek women animated their defenders by their 
characteristic, that he is liable to lose his pres- | presence, and supplied them with fruits and 


ence of mind if he can not rest his musket on 
the edge of an earth-work or the crotch of an 
old olive-tree, 

On the southern side of Crete is a small can- 
ton called Sphakia, whose inhabitants differ in 
some respects from the other Cretans. They 
are supposed to represent the Pelasgic aborig- 
ines who peopled the island before the Hellenes | 





drink, A peasant girl, carrying a jar of water 
on her shoulder, had it broken by a ball; but, 
undaunted, she went on to the Greek lines with 
a basket of grapes. 

At this time Melidori and Zervas were dis- 
patched to the Morea to procure reinforcements 
and ammunition, and a military leader to as- 
sume general command of the Cretan forces. 


appeared on the stage of history. Mostly | It was but a small supply of powder that they 
shepherds, and only a few thousand in num- | could obtain, but Michael Comnenus Affendouli 
ber, they have always maintained a semi-inde- | was appointed to the Cretan department, and 
pendence of the Turkish yoke, like the Maniotes, arrived at Loutro in November. In the mean 
the descendants of the ancient Spartans, and the | time the insurgents had reappeared and laid 
sturdy Armenian mountaineers of Zeitun, in Asia | siege to Canea, and after cutting the water- 
Minor—subdued only within a few years, after, pipes that led into the city, reduced the garrison 
centuries of stubborn resistance. Often defeat- to great straits. But, with the inconstancy so 
ed, the Sphakiotes as often escaped to the mount- characteristic of irregular soldiery, and particu- 
ains, to return to their villages on the departure | larly of Greek padikars, when the rainy season 
of the invader, and resisted payment of tribute | set in the besiegers fell back. 

to the time of the Greek Revolution. Affendouli was well received by all classes, 
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and seems to have been a man of fair adminis- 

trative capacity; but, whatever might have 

been his military talents, he certainly was but 

ill qualified to conduct the partisan warfare of 

Crete, and contrel the rude, unstable spirits | 
under his command. The Sphakiotes—brave, | 
but treacherous, and despising the other Cretans, 

or Lowlanders, as they called them—required | 
a leader of consummate skill and iron hand. 

During the winter considerable supplies and 
reinforcements arrived, and the Cretans took 
the field early in the year with a force of near 
7000 men—2400, under General Papadaki, in 
the western part of the island; 3000, under | 
Rousso and other chieftains, near the centre; 
while Antonio Melidori guarded the defiles of | 
Mount Ida with a partisan band varying in num- 
ber from 200 to 1000, but making its mark wher- | 
ever it struck, until the fame of Melidori rang | 
from one end of Crete to the other—a name to | 
kindle the courage of his fellow-countrymen, | 
and fill the heart of the Turk with terror. 

But to oppose the Candiote forces the Otto- 
mans had from 20,000 to 25,000 men well pro- 
vided with all the munitions of war, besides 
twenty-seven strong-holds, and the neutrality of 
a good portion of the islanders—for many of the 
Cretans remained indifferent to the cause for 
which their brethren were in arms; so that the 
contest from the outset had a very one-sided 
appearance, by no means reassuring to the in- 
surgents. However, the blockade of Canea, | 
for siege it could not be called, was resumed 





with some prospect of success, and the city | 
would have fallen if there had been more con- 


cert in the disposal of the Cretan army. But | 
Affendouli was more skillful in wording procla- 
mations than manceuvring battalions, and the 
Cretans themselves, by their own misconduct, 
brought matters for a time to a crisis unfavor- | 
able to their independence. 
Antonio Melidori, by his many exploits and | 
disinterested patriotism—patriotic where genu- 
ine patriotism was so rarely a dominant principle 
—had won the friendship of the commander- 
in-chief, and had been promoted. This gave | 
umbrage to the turbulent Sphakiotes, whose lit- 
tle souls regarded the contest as only a question | 
whether the Sphakiote or the Ottoman should 
be tyrant of Crete. A band of Sphakiotes in 
the command of Melidori sacked the hovel of a 
defenseless old woman, and their captain com- | 


to circulate Rousso sought to pick a quarrel 
with his guest; but failing in this, attempted to 
slay him, on which Melidori mounted and de- 
parted; but his brother-in-law followed and be- 
sought him to return, offering to bring about a 
reconciliation. In the act of embracing him 
Rousso plunged a dagger into his bosom. 

The Turks fired a salute on learning of the 


| fall of their great enemy; Melidori’s friends 


quit the camp in great indignation; and Rous- 
so being cashiered, all his adherents also left; 


| and the insurrent army was so much reduced 
| that all operations in the pashalic of Candia 


were brought toa stand. Melidori was one of 
the few heroes of the Greek Revolution whose 
fame is untarnished by the imputation of sordid 
ends: the purity of his aims, the breadth of his 
views, the noble simplicity of his character, and 
the valor he displayed during his brief military 
career remind us of Aristomenes, Leonidas, 
and other heroes of ancient Greece. He was 
worthy of a wider influence and a longer life, 
crowned by deeds more lasting in their conse- 
quences to posterity than any he was allowed to 
achieve. Miss Mulock, now Mrs. Craik, in a 
volume of romantic sketches written long years 
ago, has a spirited tale founded on the exploits 
of the Cretan hero, although it is not entirely 
reliable as a historic narrative. 

In April Colonel Balesto arrived in Candia 


with a-band of Samians, and was ordered to the 


command of the district of Retymo. Instead 
of the army promised him, he found at Kogsare 
a paltry 800, but succeeded in raising the force 
to 1200; but on attempting a reconnoissance 
his men began to fall away, and the approach 
of Easter rather tended to encourage desertion, 


| (N.B.—When the Greeks begin to think less 


of their 150 holy days, and attach more value to 
matters of importance, there will be some hope 
of their progress and success as a nation.) In 
the mean time the Ottoman forces opposing Ba- 
lesto were increased, but notwithstanding were 
worsted in an engagement on the plain of Cas- 
tello. As the days went by, and it became 
more and more apparent that the increasing 
scarcity of provisions would leave him without 
a man, Balesto resolved to hazard an attack on 
the Turkish intrenchments. The Turks were 
about 4000 strong; and by great effort Balesto 
contrived to collect about the same number of 
men for the emergency; for the irregular Cre- 


pelled the robbers to restore the spoil; but as/| tan soldiery are in the habit of collecting and 
they did so they exclaimed “ that his tomb was | dispersing rapidly. At the last moment he was 
open,” which means, in the figurative language | informed that liis men had only six cartridges 
of the East, that his doom was sealed. A plot; apiece. To attack under the circumstances 
to assassinate him was concocted by the Spha-| was folly; and messengers were dispatched to 
kiotes, Melidori’s own brother-in-law, Anaguos-| Sphakia for ammunition. At this juncture the 
ti, and Captain Rousso being the principals | Turks quit their works and fell on the Greeks ; 
in this iniquitous scheme. Antonio having | for three-quarters of an hour the combat was 
crowned his previous exploits by capturing a| evenly balanced, but was finally decided by the 
Turkish village and exterminating the garri- | treachery of the Sphakiote contingent, who had 
son, was invited to a feast by Rousso and Ana- | taken a prejudice to Balesto, and, as is assert- 
gnosti, where he was to receive the congratula- | ed, had sworn his destruction. In the heat of 
tions of his countrymen for his vietory. As the the fight they fled; and Balesto fell into the 
roasted lamb disappeared and the wine began | hands of the Turks, who cut off his head and 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 204.—3 E 
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right arm. The preceding narrative will give 


worrying the life out of a few poor Turks, all 


the reader some notion of the way in which the | of which was carefully reported, whereby Phil- 


Cretan rebellion was conducted, and how hope- 
less was the contest from the outset unless for- 
eign intervention could solve the problem, which 
it was beyond the capacity of the natives to 
grapple successfully. 

To go into the details of the campaign of 
1822 and 1823 would be a thankless task. 
is sufficient to say that Affendouli was obliged 
to resign his command, and Admiral Tombazi, 
a noted seaman of Hydra, was chosen to suc- 
ceed him. Alternate victories and defeats and 
equal cruelty and bad faith characterized the 
fortunes of both sides, until the perpetual quar- 
rels of the Cretans were taken advantage of by 
Mustafa Bey, who gave them a notable defeat 
at Amourgeli, from which they never recover- 
ed. Before going into winter-quarters the Ot- 
tomans ravaged the island, and either put to 
the sword or sold into slavery over 10,000 Cre- 
tans. All but the Sphakiotes laid down their 
arms, multitudes of the Christians emigrated 
to other islands, and the insurrection was ap- 
parently at an end. In the spring the Otto- 
mars swept the island with 20,000 men; and 
the Sphakiotes, out of hatred to the “‘ Lowland- 
ers,” who would not submit to their leader- 
ship, entered into private terms of capitulation. 
While many burrowed in the caves of the 
mountains or fled to the neighboring isles, 
thousands met with slavery or death, and the 
chains of Crete were forged stronger than ever. 
It is some consolation to our notions of justice 
to know that the Sphakiote captains were re- 
warded for their treason with a dungeon, among 
them Rousso, the murderer of Melidori. 

Off the western coast of Crete is a small islet 
named Karabusa, crowned by an impregnable 
fortress, and this was surprised by a band of 
Cretans in 1825, and many of those who had 
fled from Candia returned and settled on this 
castellated rock ; but so thickly were they col- 
lected there that starvation carried them off by 
thousands, and many of the survivors left. But 
the strength of the fortress and the difficulty of 
blockading it suggested to two clever Cretans, 
named Antoniades and Economos, the feasi- 
bility of turning it into a piratical rendezvous, 
The Cretans, as has been before observed, have 
always taken kindly to this infamous craft. The 
aforementioned brace of knaves purchased a 
schooner, which made a very successful voyage; 
and, stimulated by this interesting result, a num- 
ber of Sphakiotes living there fitted out anoth- 
er vessel, and the example was speedily follow- 
ed by exiles connected with the first families 
of Crete. A quasi government was establish- 
ed, assuming to represent the four divisions of 
Crete, and dignified by loud-sounding titles, 
the whole under the direction of Economos and 
Antoniades, who, however, took good care to 
keep behind the scenes while they pulled the 
wires. In order to mask their knavery a band 
occasionally landed on the coast of Crete, and 
returned with a great flourish of trumpets after 


It | 





| hellenic benevolence was imposed upon and 
| amerced in considerable sums for the support 


of the war of independence in Crete! In the 
mean time affairs went on swimmingly with our 
picarooning adventurers, Their success at- 
tracted shoals of villains from all parts of the 
archipelago, every person on the rock becom- 
ing a shareholder in a joint-stock company or- 
ganized to plunder the commerce of all nations, 
including that of the Greeks themselves. Some 
hundred dwellings arose within the castle, and 
the company owned, as part of its stock, a force 
of forty-eight brigs and schooners. Warehouses 
were erected for storing the captured goods, 
and the wine-shops rang with the revelry of the 
roystering crews. The isle swarmed with bro- 
kers purchasing the stolen property, and the 
buccaneers of the Spanish Main seemed to have 
come to life again in the Agean; although it 
is doubtful whether such a complete system of 
piracy was ever before organized, for the Greeks 
are shrewd beyond the shrewdest in business 
matters, the chief difficulty being that they are 
often so shrewd as to practice dishonesty when 
there is no occasion for it, and thereby in the 
end overreach themselves. It is not our pur- 
pose, nor do our limits allow us, to dwell longer 
on this disgraceful episode in the Greek Revolu- 
tion. Impelled by the threats of the European 
admirals in those seas, and by other reasons, 
the freebooters finally gave themselves seriously 
to the work of reviving the insurrection in Crete. 
Two thousand mercenaries were procured, and, 
with about as many from Karabusa, were land- 
ed at St. Nicholas. After various fortunes 
this, like previous attempts, failed, on account 
of the feuds existing between the Christians 
recruited from different portions of Crete. In 
the interval a squadron of English and French 
men-of-war, comprising nine sail, and with a 
detachment of infantry on board, appeared off 
Karabusa. The artful negotiations that now 
occurred, the burning of that part of the pirat- 
ical fleet which had not absconded in time, the 
loss of the Cambria frigate, the final capture of 
the place by stratagem, and the utter uprooting 
of this piratical nest, form a curious narrative. 
That the overthrow of Karabusa was not an 
easy task ntay be inferred from the fact that 
there were at least 2500 desperate fighting men 
behind the fortifications. 

After the fall of Karabusa Hadji Mihali, a 
cavalry officer of some note in the Greek Revo- 
lution, who had stopped at Karabusa on his 
way to Crete with a corps of Roumeliotes, land- 
ed on the Sphakiote coast, but received assist- 
ance neither in the way of provisions nor men. 
Reduced to great distress, he finally surprised 
a Turkish detachment, routed them, and cap- 
tured among other items 20,000 sheep, with 
which he returned to his strong-hold of Franco 
Castello, an old Venetian fortress on the coast. 
On this the Turkish general, Mustafa Pasha, 
marched on Franco Castello with over 5000 men 
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and two pieces of artillery. As the captured 
sheep filled the court-yard of the castle, Hadji 
Mihali posted all his force, numbering about 
700 men, behind low earth-works called tam- 
bories. One redoubt was held by Captain 
Kyriakouli with 100 picked men, who tied their 
legs together in a chain with their girdles, and 
swore to hold the spot or die, They all fell at 
their posts but one who fled; and long after a 
row of skeletons could be seen bleaching there, 


bound with shreds of weather-worn girdles. | 
Hadji Mihali was cut to pieces; 270 Roume- | 


liotes escaped into the castle, where they found 
themselves with meat enough and to spare, but 
no water. They were forced to surrender, and 
on giving their parole not again to serve against 
the Sultan in Crete, were provided with provi- 
sions, their wounded were carefully tended, and 
they were allowed to sailaway. The whole af- 
fair, so heroic on the part of the vanquished, so 
generous on the part of che victor, is the most 
interesting episode of the kind in the Greek 
Revolution. 

As if to give the other side of the picture, 
the Sphakiotes—who would not fight when oth- 
ers were ready, but fought when their valor 
could be of little use—now turned out, and held 
the passes by which Mustafa Pasha must re- 
turn. Without heeding the amnesty he pro- 
claimed, they persisted until they reduced him 
to great extremity. At this crisis, when the 
consummation of Cretan independence hung in 
the balance, Mustafa, aware of Sphakiote cu- 
pidity, summoned a council of war, in which it 
was decided to abandon all the baggage to the 
enemy. The bait took. Dazzled by the sight 
of so much plunder, the Sphakiotes seized the 
spoil before them, but allowed the Ottoman 
army to escape, and with it their freedom fled 
from their grasp for indefinite ages. They were 
unworthy of the immortal gift of liberty which 
was offered to them, and it was withdrawn. 

Enough has been written in the above narra- 
tive to prove that at that period Crete and the 
Cretans were not prepared for independence. 
Whether they are now prepared to receive and 
value and guard the priceless gift with ‘ sleep- 
less vigilance,” is a question to be decided by 
their own conduct. Our knowledge of the Greek 
and of the Cretan justifies us in entertaining 
reasonable doubts as to their present fitness for 
self-government. But as the poor islanders can 
hardly be more miserable than they are under 
the cruel domination of the Turks, and may im- 
prove their condition if they can once attain the 
independence for which they have so often fought 
in vain, it is highly proper that they should re- 
ceive all the assistance that can be extended to 
them. 

The Cretans were not in good repute in an- 
cient times. Epimenides, as quoted by St. Paul, 
said “the Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies.” They have not outlived their 
disreputable character. In the Levant to this 
day to say that a man is a Cretan or an Ionian 
Islander is by no means a compliment. ‘The 


present enthusiasm for Creian independence 
which has aroused the Kingdom of Greece is 
not wholly out of disinterested love for Crete. 
It arises from a sort of Panhellenic frenzy or 
desire to unite in one government all who speak 
the Greek language or belong to the Greek 
Church, however inharmonious the various ele- 
ments. ‘This tendency to assemble the differ- 
ent branches of a race into one powerful and 
| coherent mass seems to be a phenomenon pecu- 
liar to this period of the world’s progress. We 
have the Panslavic movement, the struggle for 
a united Italy, the yearnings for a consolidation 
of the Germanic nations. Old Father 'Time is 
welding the races on his mighty anvil into stron- 
ger and more fitting weapons for the advance- 
| ment of mankind to. new battle-fields and new 
| Victories over the hosts of superstition and sin. 

The forward movement may be slow, but it is 
| sure. 

This is called a war of the Cross against the 
Crescent, as in contradistinction to most wars, 
and to a certain extent itis true. Greek Chris- 
tianity is not of a high order, but it is several 
degrees above Islamism; and, like the Papacy 
in former ages, the Greek Church has had a 

| mission to perform. This has been to furnish 

| a bond of union to the scattered members of a 

|race that long periods of servitude have kept 
without any distinct nationality, except as sym- 

| pathy for one creed kept alive the yearning for 
| reunion under a government of their own, It 
| was religious fanaticism which has prevented 
| the Greeks from abjuring their articles of faith, 
and with them their Hellenism when the Latin 
|or the Turk has planted his foot on the neck 
| of the Greek; and it was their Church that 
| finally stimulated the people to rise in 1821 and 
| assert their independence. So much credit is 
fairly due to the Greek Church, but more it has 

not done. It has tended rather to lower than 
to elevate the moral standard of the Greek race. 
Since her independence Greece has made some 
progress—grant, if you will, that the advance 
on her previous condition has been considerable 
—but the melancholy fact remains that Greece 
has not progressed in proportion with other 
nations during the same period, scarcely so far 
even as Turkey; and for this the Greek Church 
is responsible. The Church ‘desires Hellenic 
unity not for the sake of permitting, but rather 
to prevent, greater liberty of conscience. 

There are some among us not devoid of com- 
mon-sense in ordinary matters, who allow their 
judgment to be warped-when they dream of the 
union of the Eastern and Western churches. 
Those who are best informed about the Greek 
Church, its clergy, its disciples, and its dogmas, 
not as they might be but as they are, not m 
posse but in esse, perceive most clearly the ab- 
surdity of the whole scheme. It is a vision fit 
only for the cobwebbed intellects of those ante- 
diluvian dreamers who see no impropriety in 
putting new wine into old botties, in throwing 
the world back fifteen centuries, in binding again 
the adamantine gyves of superstition over the 
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emancipated soul of the nineteenth century; 
they are first cousins to Rip Van Winkle. 

It was recently observed by one of the most 
learned men of Russia, in speaking of the Greek 


the great obstacle to the development of the 
nation. With all their wealth the priesthood 
have not produced one work for humanity, nor 
done one thing for the elevation of the people.” 
This is true to a still greater degree in Greece. 


‘The Greeks have inherited the beauty, and, to | 


a certain extent, the heroism and genius of their 
immortal ancestors; they are acute, genial, and 


footed peasant-girl of Attica, holding her rude 
distaff under her arm and spinning by the road- 
side exactly as described by Homer, has a pro- 
file as perfect, a form as graceful, and an ad- 
dress as courteous and yet as unaffected as if 
she were some princess in disguise—another 
Perdita scarcely concealed by the picturesque 
costume of a shepherdess, Many of the vices 
of the Greeks are the growth of long ages of 


will give place to nobler traits. Their country, 


essentially poetic on account of the peerless | 


splendor of its mountain crags lit by the superb 
sunsets of the Agean, the magnificent ruins 
which crown its hoary steeps, the loveliness of 
its clustering isles, and the historic associations 
that hallow every sod and throw an aureole of 
glory over the land, will be an object to arouse 
the better emotions of our nature to the end of 
time. 


But it must be confessed that there is little | 


hope of the rapid progress of the Greek race to- 


ward a nobler destiny unless the Greek Church | 
undergoes a radical change. The Church must | 


either keep pace with the onward march of 


free from their clerical bondage and think and 


act for themselves; and in either case the con- 


| ditions of their social advancement must be a 
| total separation of Church and State. 
| their own Esop, I think, who tells the story of 
Church in that country, that *‘The Church is | ) 


It is 


a hawk that entangled its claws in the woolly 


| back of a sheep and then sought to fly up with 
| his prey, but found, instead, that the sheep was 


too much for him, and he was thus kept down 


| until the shepherds came up and caught him. 


Not to speak irreverently, the shape of Greece 
is exactly that of the hawk. She is trammeled 
by the weight of an inert, gross, material hier- 


| archy, and seeks in vain to soar into higher re- 
courtly in their manners; the humblest bare- | 


gions. Without abandoning the truths of the 
Scriptures or the tenets of the early Fathers, let 
her liberate herself from the corrupt system 
which has prostituted those Scriptures and those 


| dogmas to its own ends; let her emulate the 
| noble example of Italy; let no dungeons be 


kept in readiness for those who question the 
purity of the national faith; and the sons of 


| Greece will gradually become possessors of those 
| inestimable virtues without which no people can 
slavery and superstition, and it is to be hoped | 


flourish—truth, honesty, moral courage, order, 
and freedom; the Muses of Parnassus will 
awake again from their trance of ages, art and 
science will thrive as never before, the nation 
will not require the aid of foreign bayonets, and 


| Greece will again become a power in the world. 


This may be rather a rose-colored vision ; but 


| when we consider what tremendous moral and 


social revolutions have recently occurred in 
Italy, Germany, and the United States, such as 
ten years ago not even the wildest enthusiast 
would have predicted, we feel less skepticism 
than might otherwise be the case when we con- 
template the future of the great Panhellenic 
movement. But it must be confessed that un- 


| til the Greek Church radically changes its pres- 
mankind or the Greeks must shake themselves | 


ent character we entertain fears concerning the 
rapid progress of Greece toward a nobler destiny. 





ANTIPODES. 


Tue violets, O the violets! 
They are dripping with the dew, 
The lark is singing in the sky, 
And the sky is bright and blue; 
But my heart is aching, aching— 
Aching through and through! 


The daisies, O the daisies! 
They are round and fair of face, 
And the daffodil has bribed the sun 
To lie in her embrace; 
But my heart is crying, dying 
Like a soul that lacketh grace! 


The roses, O the roses! 


They have pledged and plighted faith 
To the winds that kiss and kiss them 
Till they faint and fail for breath ; 
But my heart is bleeding, bleeding— 
Bleeding slowly into death! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AMONG THE INDIANS. 


THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. 


countenance. However, Venable was great]; 
encouraged, and now glanced at the Indian « 
his right. This was a tall, lean, haughty-look 


bee = was not killed on the spot by | ing warrior, who reminded Venable as much of 


the Indians for two reasons. They often 
prefer taking boys and girls prisoners to killing 
them. Besides, they had many spare horses 
along which they had stampeded and stolen, 
and they needed the assistance of the boy and 
aslave to drive these. Between being taken a 
prisoner and being killed outright, the latter—as 
a general rule—is preferable in such cases. As 
it was, the boy was badly wounded in his knee 
and through one arm. Almost at the instant 
his foes were upon him; before he had time to 
think he had been lifted upon a mustang and 
was galloped off between two of the tribe: for 
having the Rangers on their trail they had no 
time to stop. Before he had gone very far he 
heard the crack of rifles behind him, and knew 
that Francisco and his uncle were in the fight. 
It flashed upon him as a sudden hope that they 
might be taken prisoners also, so that he might 


have them with him; but he well knew that all | 


the probabilities were that they would both be 
killed and scalped. Even in that moment of 
terror he noticed, and with a sort of pride too, 
that one Indian had thought his antelope worth 
bringing, and now rode with it slung on the 


horse behind him. After dashing on for a time 
over the prairie the Indians slackened their pace’ 


a little at a gruff word from one of them. Ven- 
able had read, and had been told also by his 
uncle, that the only way to propitiate Indians 
when in their power is to be as fearless of them 
as possible; so he raised his drooping head and 
assumed as bold a port as he possibly could, 
and for the first time looked full at the Indians 
between whom he rode in front, while the rest 
of the band came after, some fifty in all. The 
Indian who rode upon his left was almost as 
black as a negro. His hair was cut square off 


over his eyes, and hung down behind almost to | 


the stirrup as he rode—all platted and mingled 
in with all sorts of coins, gold and silver; it 
was a wonder to the boy how his head could 
sustain the strain of such a load. Buckskin 
and blankets made up the rest of his dress ;_ but 
his face—it was that which puzzled Venable. 
He had imagined that Indians always had a 
ferocious aspect, but this Indian had a fat, 
grave, even benignant face. It reminded Ven- 
able strongly of the pictures he had seen of 
Franklin. A more serious, composed, sancti- 
monious face even, could not be seen any where. 
Apart from his hue and his costume, he looked 
like some respectable Deacon riding on his way 


to church—one who had scarce ever harmed | 


even a fly all his life. And yet that Indian had 
murdered, cruelly tortured, and butchered many 
a human being; and would have put Venable 
to the most terrible suffering, and then Killed 
him without moving a muscle of his benevolent 


pictures he had seen of Don Quixote as the other 
| did of Franklin. But the most striking thing 
| about him was his armor. This consisted of a 
| coat of mail covering him down to the thighs, 
jand formed of innumerable small steel rings 
| woven curiously into each other with consum- 
jmate skill. Each Indian was supplied with 
leathern shields painted over with various em- 
| blems, with bows and arrows in cowskin quiv 
}ers. As he looked at the arrows projecting 
| from the quiver hanging under the arm of the 
right-hand Indian he read in them that it was 
|Comanches in whose hands he was. Every 
| tribe grooves its arrows, so that when they have 
penetrated the body of a victim the blood may 
trickle out and drop upon the ground, leaving a 
trail by which the victim can be followed. The 
arrows of other tribes are grooved spirally, or 
| otherwise irregularly, while those of the Co- 
manches have a straight groove from the barbed 
|}end to the other. And Venable knew, too, 
that it was Iron-Jacket who rode by him, a re- 
nowned chief named after the mail he wore, 
of whom he had often heard. Iron-Jacket! 
Known over all the West, among the Indians 
especially, as the owner and constant wearer of 
a coat which rendered him perfectly invulnera- 
|ble to arrow or bullet. In some way it had 
come down from Cortéz—or some follower of 
| Cortéz—into the hands of this chief, who was a 
| chief in consequence of owning it, and who 
| would not have exchanged it for all the cattle 
on the prairies. 

And now Venable began to wonder how he 
| was going to escape; and then imagined how 
interesting it would be, when at home again, to 
| tell Bessie and Will and all of them about it. 
| His wounds began to smart severely; yet by a 
strange reaction, from sudden terror his spirits 
began also to rise wonderfully. Hope and even 
joy filled his bosom as he rode. And then he 
breathed a ferveft prayer to God to help him. 
And then he wondered whether they had cap- 
|tured Francisco and his uncle yet, and would 
| soon bring them along. And then it occurred 
|to him that the same Heavenly Father whom 
he worshiped at the family altar at home was 
as near to him, and as powerful and willing to 
help him now as then; and this was a con- 
solation to him inexpressible. Then another 
thought rose in his mind. His hands were not 
tied, and he quietly slipped them in his pockets 
as they trotted rapidly along. Gathering up 
the contents of his pocket in his hand, with his 
forefinger he managed to punch a hole through 
the seam in the pocket, and then cautiously 
pushed his knife through. It gradually worked 
its way down his leg and fell out upon the 
| ground. He dreaded lest the Indians clatter- 
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ing behind should see it; but they were too| ful. He almost began to doubt his identity ; he 


busy looking around and talking to notiee it, | 
By this time it was becoming dark; still they | 
rode on without a halt, Scarce a word had | been what he now was, 


been uttered by any one since the last Indian 


felt as if he was rapidly becoming an Indian 
himself, almost imagined that he had always 
Still, morning and 
evening he ceased not to pray to God, often re- 


had galloped up after sending from his bow the | membering his deliverance, when escape seemed 
arrow which bore death to the Mexican. As! impossible, from the prairie fire. As he rode 
it became darker Venable dropped through the | during the day, or lay awake at night, all the 
hole in his pocket every thing he had—two half- | verses of Scripture and hymns he had ever 


dollars, three Mexican dollars, his pocket-comb. 
Then, out of the other pocket, a fishing line 
rolled on its cork, a brass buckle, a bunch of 
buckskin tied up, a box of caps, a charger made 
out of a boar’s tooth. All these; not at once, 
but scattered along a mile or so apart. His ob- 
ject was to help any persons who might endeay- 
or to trail him; and it answered the purpose 
admirably afterward. He would have had all 
these things taken from him; but the Indians 
had not yet had time, dreading to stop lest the 
Rangers should catch up with them. All night 


they rode, the boy almost falling from his | 


horse with hunger and loss of sleep; a sense of 
utter wretchedness and despair, too, began to 


creep upon him. And so the next morning | 


dawned upon him, the benignant Franklin still 
riding on one side, and Iron-Jacket on the other, 
as composed as if just started on a little pleas- 
ure excursion, The horses, however, could 
hardly walk even; and at full sunrise Iron-Jack- 
et called a halt upon a little stream. The an- 
imals were allowed to graze to recover strength ; 
for an Indian cares for his horse only for the 
present use it is to him, having no idea even of 
affection for it. Venable fell heavily on the 
grass, and lay there sound asleep, the Indians 
paying no attention to him whatever. When 
he woke the sun was high, and the savages pre- 
paring to start. A fragment of jerked beef 
was thrown to him by Iron-Jacket, like a bone 
to a dog; but so ravenously hungry was the 
boy that he ate it greedily. And so on, and on, 
over the prairie the whole of that long day, the 
boy being forced to assist in driving the loose 
horses along, among which he recognized his 
brother’s pony Slow, which Francisco had rid- 
den. It was consolation even to have this old 
acquaintance along. Once when a young In- 
dian drove his spear into Slow to make him go 
faster, Venable shouted at him fiercely, and the 
whole band broke into a loud laugh. In fact, 
the boy began to feel at home with his captors, 
weighed down occasionally by heavy thoughts 
of the fate of Francisco and his uncle, and his 
own destiny. And so night came—a fragment 
of beef, a sound sleep on the grass, and up again 
by day, and off on the wearisome march. Thus 
passed a whole week ; though it seemed to the 
boy like a year. He was now naked except 
half a blanket tied by him around his waist, 
every thing having long ago been appropriated 
by the Indians. His hat, too, had long decked 
the head of the young Indian that had speared 
Slow. From head to foet Venable was dirty 
and blistered by the sun, his naked feet bleed- 
ing from the rocks, his wounds exceedingly pain- 








learned passed through his mind; he loved to 
repeat all he knew, and was astonished how 
many he remembered. Home, too—that dear- 
est spot on earth, under the live-oaks by the 
San Hieronymo—it was before his eyes all the 
time, clad in a kind of glory to him. He won- 
dered he had never prized it more. Oh, if he 
ever was there again, how he would love the 
very rocks and earth there! And his father, 
mother, Will, Bessie, Hark, Rohamma, Duke, 
Snap — how keenly he appreciated and loved 
them now! It seemed now to him like Para- 
dise with its angels, if he ever was there again! 
Plans of escape, too, had often crossed his mind 
—such a whirl, a current, a cataract of things had 
rushed through his mind since he had been taken! 

It was the tenth day after he had been taken 
captive. The Indians had now reached their 
camp on the Colorado—rude skin tents with 
any quantity of squaws and children, All his 
romantic notions of such things vanished before 
the reality. The filth was unutterable; not a 
spark of kindliness or gentleness had he yet 
witnessed. It was a den of wild animals with 
their cubs—nothing more. He was continually 
employed in bringing wood or water, a misera- 
ble slave as squalid in appearance as any of 
them almost. His long black hair all tangled 
about his eyes, his naked body blistered by the 
sun, grimed with dirt, a great sore on his knee, 
another on his arm; he could scarce have been 
told from the Indians. He had thought best 
not to wash himself when at the river for water, 
but to seem as much at home with the savages 
as possible. But under all his miserable out- 
ward appearance he was his uncle’s own Vena- 
ble still, as the young Indian who had wounded 
Slow found to his cost. In passing Venable 
once he spat at him. It was on the top of a 
high bank of the river, and the next instant the 
Indian had been knocked down the bank into 
the river with a splash, All the Indians near 
ran to see, and laughed heartily. Venable 
waited for the discomfited savage to rush up 
the bank and kill him. And he did come up 
the slope, but with his brown face all in a good- 
humored grin and to shake hands with the cap- 
tive. Ever after Venable had in him a stanch 
friend. It illustrated the fact that with Indians 
treaties and tribute only encourage them to in- 
solence. Fear is the only means to keep them 
in order. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
days of his captivity were spent by Venable in 
the camp. The Indians occupied themselves 
in dressing hides, broiling beef on the coals, 
and eating, smoking, quarreling, sleeping, going 
out hunting or returning with game, making 
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baskets, moccasins, and sia The filth was 
abominable ; it seemed to the boy that he was 
rather among a species of monkeys than human 
beings. The fat, grave Indian whom he thought 
of as Franklin, sat all day on a log smoking 
solemnly, absorbed in unutterable meditation. 
Iron-Jacket stalked haughtily about, never re- 
moving the armor in which he trusted, It was 
to him his confidence, his glory, the one thing 
that elevated and separated him above all the 
world besides. No monarch could be prouder 
of his crown and kingdom; and all the rest of 
the tribe rendered him the homage due as owner 
of an invulnerable coat, creating him justly and | 
rightfully their superior. Kept clean and bright, 
covering his entire person to the waist, glitter- | 
ing in the sun, he moved about the Ajax, the 
Achilles of the camp. As to the captive, he 
kept up as stout a heart as possible. Occa- 
sionally he would steal down to the river to 
weep, for he could not help it. He thought 
how its waters flowed by his father’s door so 
many miles below, and he would even kiss the 
surface, sending his love thus, to that spot which 
now seemed to him to hold in itself all repose | 
and joy in the world, and yet as far away as if 
in another planet, from which he had fallen | 
ages ago. Whenever he dared he would loiter 
to where Slow was staked on the prairie, anc 
hug and kiss him and whisper his hopes. ‘ What | 
do you think of things, old fellow ?” he would 
say, and Slow would shake his head desponding- 
ly, and resume his grass with a sigh of despair, 
only making the best of circumstances. As | 
Venable would turn from Slow to the misera- 
ble camp again, it was like coming down from 
human companionship to that of brutes. If 
there had been any thing womanly even in the 
squaws it would not have been so bad ; but they 
were all of them hideously ugly, dirtier than the 
men, and always squabbling with each other or 
the little rats of children—rats small but with 
keen, quick, eyes, malicious and wicked, “What 
does make all the vast difference between these 
creatures and white people?” he often esket | 
himself. ‘If they lived in a different planet 
they could not be more unlike us.” As his fa- | 
ther might have told him, that which made ail 
the difference between the savages and civilized 
people was one thing, and just the same thing | 


as would make the immense and eternal differ- | 


ence too between those im heaven and those | 
without hereafter—that is, the possession and | 
use of the Bible. 

The morning of the thirteenth day since ke 
was taken had arrived. 


around as usual. 
savage was seen running toward the camp from 
the prairie, yelling and brandishing his arms. 
In an instant the whole camp was in a whirl- 
wind of confusion. Each squaw dropped every 
thing and pounced upon her own children like | 
a hawk, carrying the youngest in her arms, the | 
elder running closely at her heels, and making | 
for the bottom timber as fast as they could run. 





| outyelling the Indians. 


| could bear them under 


| er behind them as they fled. 


| deserted wells. 


The Indians were | 
eating their breakfast, their mustangs grazing | 
Suddenly a single naked | 





The men, in a minute’s flash, were on their 
mustangs armed for the foe—the solemn Ben- 
jamin Franklin seated on his animal as com- 
posed and serious and benevolent in his aspect 
as ever. But Iron-Jacket was the hero of the 
hour—on the most spirited horse, fully armed, 
resplendent in his coat of mail, he rallied his 
warriors around him with a yell and a wave of 
his hand. However it fared with the rest he 
knew no bullet could harm him, and he was 
composed and confident accordingly. And the 
savages had little time to spare. Close at the 
heels of the Indian that gave the alarm came 
tearing on for the camp a company of Rangers 
And a motley crew 
they were. Some with broad wool hats—some 
with handkerchiefs tied around their heads— 
some with coats—some in their shirt-sleeves— 
old, white - headed frontiersmen with a long 
score of outrages to settle up—bronzed middle- 
aged men—youths not twenty. Not a man 
there but had lost a father, brother, mother, 
sister, whose scalps they knew were at that mo- 
ment drying in possession of the Indians before 
them, or at least had lost cattle and horses by 
the Indians. No line of battle at all—helter- 
skelter on they came as hard as their mustangs 
incessant spurring— 
Ford, their captain, at their head. The in- 
running warrior fell with a dozen balls in him, 
and lay dead far behind in a short time; and 
then came the fight in good earnest. In the 
very first surprise, however, an Indian had 
snatched Venable up from the ground, lifted 
him on a horse—it happened to be Slow, to 
which Venable always kept as close as possible 


| —leaped on another, and was off with him in 


a twinkling, the contest raging louder and loud- 
They had gone a 
mile or more before Venable recovered his pres- 
ence of mind. He was almost stunned with 
anguish—so near rescue, and to be thus carried 
off as from the very grasp of his friends into 
saptivity, hopeless captivity! He would rather 
be killed on the spot! He was becoming des- 
perate. Suddenly athought struck him. Right 
ahead were several openings in the ground like 
In carrying out the horses to 
| graze, with the Indians, he had often noticed 
them, and wondered what they were—even 
sounded one or two of them with a rock. As 
| he approached them he laid his hands upon the 
neck of his horse; as he passed them he sud- 
denly sprang off and ran for his life. An ar- 
row from the Indian whizzed through the very 
place in which he had been the moment before, 
when he disappeared in one desperate jump 
down the well, crashing through the brush that 
almost covered its mouth, and followed in his 
| descent by a shower of dirt and pebbles from 
the banks. Almost as soon as he had disap- 
| peared the Indians had ridden his shying horse 
as near the mouth as possible; but the sound of 
battle waxed louder and louder behind, mixed 
with the rush of coming hoofs. How to get 
i\the boy out puzzled the savage. There was 
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only one remedy; and, leaning over the mouth 
of the opening, he sent arrow after arrow from 
his bow down into the darkness. Then, as the 
fight rolled up upon the spot, he sprang again 
upon his horse and with a yell mingled in it. 

The fight had been from the first a retreat on 
the part of the Indians; the bravest of the war- 
riors plying their arrows upon the Rangers, giv- 
ing way before them all the time, but as slowly 
as possible, to give chance for the rest to make 
good their escape. First among the Rangers 
was a Texan in his shirt-sleeves, pale and calm, 
while all the rest seemed frenzied with excite- 
ment ; silent, while all the rest were cursing and 
swearing as if their oaths were bullets. An ar- 
row was sticking in his clothes, but he rode stead- 
ily on; another passed between his arm and his 
side, but his object seemed only to be to get 
among the Indians, while his quick glance ran 
like lightning rapidly around in search of the 
prisoner. Benjamin Franklin spurred upon him 
only to receive a ball in his benevolent face. 
Sliding slowly and decorously from his horse, 
as the fight rolled by him, he lay at length upon 
the earth dead, but with countenance as com- 
posed and dignified in death as in life. But 
Iron-Jacket was the most active and desperate 
foe, and the most conspicuous mark for every 
Ranger. Their assaults, however, he treated 
with contempt, confident in his invulnerable ar- 
mor. Suddenly, however, in the thickest of 
the fight, and in the height of his confidence, a 
loud “* Waugh!” burst from his lips. He had 
been hit. Instantly all his courage gave place 
to consternation. Who can tell the agony of 
the man at the sudden destruction of the faith 
and reliance of his whole life. And as he 
turned another ball struck him full in the breast. 
With mortal anguish, and disappointment even 
more agonizing, he fell headlong from his mus- 
tang and soon expired under the hoofs of the 
Rangers. At the sight the rest of the Indians 
ceased to make even a show of battle, and fled 
for their lives, the Rangers spurring after them 
and picking the scattered and flying foes off 
their horses with rifle and revolver as they got 
the chance, keeping up all the time unceasing 
yells. Not a plume, not an epaulet, not an inch 
of gold facing, not a brass button, not even a 
sword, or any other show whatever of martial 
splendor, there are no superior troops to the 
Texan Rangers in the world. There is not 
even a fife, a drum, or a bugle often; rarely any 
thing resembling discipline or drill. Yet for 
defending a frontier they out-Indian the In- 
dians. Each man ‘fights on his own hook.” 
A Ranger with the least white feather about 
him is a bird never yet heard of in Texas. 
Even in a regular fight, as at Buena Vista, they 
are exceedingly inconvenient to an enemy. 
While these lines are being written these gal- 
lant Rangers are waging a war whose line of 
battle is the entire northern and western bound- 
ary of Texas, and years will roll by before their 
rifles can become cold again. 

Spurring at full speed through and through 


| the abandoned camp in every direction, around 
{and around it, again and again, rode Uncle 
| Frank, shooting the Indians only when they got 
}in his way. Venable! Venable! where was 
he? Notatraceofhim! Suddenly he dashed 

ahead of the rest of the Rangers after the flying 
| Indians. Outriding them all he rode hard upon 
a young Indian wearing a wool hat which he 
recognized as his nephew's. One shot from his 
revolver brought down the Indian’s horse, and, 
before the savage could rise, the Texan was on 
him and had plucked the hat from his head, 
crushed it up in his hands, and stuck it in his 
belt. 

“* Where is he ?” he shouted to the Indian in 
Spanish, choking him so at the same instant as 
torender reply impossible. The Indian pointed 
ahead, and indicated as much by gestures as 
words that the prisoner had just been carried 
on. Hurling him to one side out of his way, 
the Texan sprang on his horse again and spurred 
on. 

“Throw away an Indian!” exclaimed a voice 
behind him. ‘‘Whatamiserablewaste! Here, 
you mister, take that with my compliments!” 
and as the Indian fell at the shot the red-shirted 
Ranger added his scalp to his collection, already 
very large. ‘‘ Never saw a man as careless 


about collecting his scalps in all my days as that 
fellow,” he said, as he tied the last knot in the 
buckskin strings of his saddle to the bloody hair 
and remounted his horse in search of more. 

By this time the Texan was far ahead among 


the leading Rangers. Still no sign of the boy. 
Riding suddenly aside to the top of a prairie 
knob he could see the flying Indians, all of 
them racing for life. Swiftly arranging his spy- 
glass he scanned eagerly their disordered ranks 
—again—yet again. No white-skin among 
them. Overwhelmed with distress he rode 
down again, not knowing what to do. Sud- 
denly his eye caught sight of a familiar pony— 
Slow standing and whinnying off to one side. 
But he could not stop for him now, and dashed 
on almost hopelessly after the Rangers. 

Seven long hours afterward the Texans came 
trooping back from pursuit, eagerly discussing, 
as they walked their worn-out horses along, the 
events of the day. One only among them rode 
silent, and oh, how sad! Where—how—what 
possible chance was there now of trailing the 
prisoner? As he passed along he noticed Slow 
grazing about the same spot. Jumping off his 
horse he walked up to him with the half pur- 
pose of questioning him for his master. Slow 
recognized him evidently, and trotting off be- 
fore him stood at the opening of a sort of well, 
whinnying and pawing. The Texan glanced at 
the mouth of the well; the bushes were disar- 
ranged ; there were breaks in the gravelly sides 
as if of soil lately knocked away. 

**By—!” an oath rose to his lips and almost 
escaped, but was kept down by a sudden emo- 
tion, a new resolve. 

‘** Here—I say, Mac—one of you boys—a lar- 
iat—quick as you can!” And all the Rangers 
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pressed eagerly around the opening. Swift as 
thought Uncle Frank had tied the end of a lar- 
jat around his revolver, and riding ‘‘ straddle” 
of this he pushed himself off down the opening, 
while a dozen willing hands held the end. 

‘*T’ll bet my life only an Indian down there,” 
saida Ranger. ‘ Anyhow let him go down—it’s 
a pity to lose the scalp. My scalp, if you please, 
old hoss!” he shouted down into the darkness. 

‘¢ Hold!” cried the Texan from below. “Send 
down another lariat—another still. Now pull!” 
he again shouted, after a few moments, during 
which a hundred questions were poured down 
upon him without a reply. A hard pull it was, 
but it brought up the Texan bearing a body, 
evidently a dead body, in his arms. When 
near enough the surface a dozen hands lifted 
Venable out of his uncle’s arms, and laid him 
gently on the grass, almost dropping the Texan 
back again into the hole in their forgetfulness 
of him. There was nota dry eye among those 
rude but gallant men as they gathered around 
the body—naked, grimed doubly with dirt and 
blood, a wound in his side, in which an arrow 
was still sticking. The Texan sat down on the 
grass and wept silently, the men standing around 
in hushed silence, most of them having taken 
their hats from their heads. At last one of 
them knelt down, laid his ear to the naked bo- 
som of the boy, then placed his finger upon his 
pulse. 

‘*Gen-tle-men,” said he, looking up with an 
air of grave importance, “calomel is pisen. 
Any man that'll give minerals to a feller-creet- 
er is a murderer any day. I’m what you call 
a steam doctor. Thompsonian-Bo-tanic is my 
sort of doctoring. But this boy ain’t dead. 


Stunned he is—see that bruise on his head ?— |} 


fainted, too, from loss of blood. A han’ker- 
chief, any of you? Some whisky, too, if you 
hain’t drunk it all up.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RETURN. 

“Tr’s twice now you’ve made a goose of me, 
my boy. I want you to stop it.” 

It was the uncle who spoke, and to his neph- 
ew lying pale and exhausted upon a buffalo- 
robe beneath a mesquit. Borne in the arms of 
his uncle into the camp so recently occupied b¥ 
the Indians, attended by all the Rangers with 
an eager sympathy, every means had been used 


ers into an importance absolutely sublime. 


loss of blood. 
had aided to prolong his stupefaction. Very 
soon the pit would have been his grave also 
had he not been rescued in time. As it was, 
there he lay naked, except the blanket around 
his waist; very dirty, too, from the pit except 
where water had been dashed over his face to 


| round, and examining it closely. 
Sure enough, the boy hs y fain rom 
Sure enough, the boy had only fainted fi 

The close air, too, of the pit 
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restore him. Browned by the sun, too, and his 
black hair hopelessly tangled together, he look 
ed much more like an Indian than a white man. 
He had already, as well as he could, told his 
uncle and the Rangers crowding around the 
whole story of his captivity. It was now past 
midnight. Around their camp-fires the Rang- 
ers had sauced their suppers—made up in large 
part from the larders of the defeated Indians— 
with narrations of each man’s share in the ad- 
ventures of the day. After this several uproar- 
ious songs had been sung, not a voice failing in 
the chorus. After that a dozen or so of them 
had farther refreshed themselves after the fa- 
tigues of the day by joining in a double-shuffle 
dance for an hour or so with the hearty approval 
of all the rest. A guard had been stationed 
around the camp, outside of the grazing horses; 
and by two o'clock in the morning the moon 
shone, only less clear than the sun, upon the 
Rangers lying about soundly asleep upon the 
grass in every direction and attitude, some with 
their heads on their saddles, some upon buffalo- 
robes, some on saddle-blankets, some flat on the 
grass. 

The steam doctor was the last asleep, no one 
remaining awake to the story of his manifold 
cures, which he had continued to tell without 
the pause of an instant from the moment Vena- 
ble had been extricated from the pit—all through 
his restoration, through supper, through the song 
and dance—and had ceased only when the snore 
of his last companion awake left him without a 
listener. Not far from him lay the scalp-col- 
lector. Never had miser counted over his gold 
more eagerly, carefully than he had his scalps 
before sleeping; and now, wrapped together in 
his coat, they made a pillow upon which he slept 
as sweetly as aninfant. Little undressing was 


there for the repose of the Rangers. One good 


| war-whoop near them would have placed in one 
| 


second every man of them upon his feet wide 


| awake, armed to the teeth, and more than willing 
for a fight. Now, however, they slept—scatter 
| ed about over the prairie upon the grass by their 


smoking fires—deeply, leaving the uncle and 
nephew to their own secrets. 

‘*There’s one thing more I wanted to tell 
you, uncle,” said Venable, at length, ‘‘ before 
we go to sleep, and while we are all quiet here 
by ourselves. There it is.” And he drew out 
a corner of the blanket around him, which had 
been tucked in securely, and, unrolling it, he 
produced a bar of white metal, square, some 


| four inches long by one thick. 
for his restoration by the steam doctor, who had | 
thus suddenly soared above all his fellow-Rang- | 


‘** Why, this is silver,” said his uncle, holding 
it up in the moonlight, turning it round and 
** Where on 
earth did you pick it up?” 

“* Nowhere—under the earth, uncle. When 
I first fell, or rather jumped into the hole, I was 
so stunned and bruised I did not know any 


| thing—even that I was wounded by the arrow. 
| After a while I came to myself a little. I could 


hardly move, and it was so dark I could not see. 
I began to feel around a little with my hands 
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on the ground, expecting to touch a snake or a| about the matter during the fight and since, 
centipede every instant, when I felt that bar | and now it all came back to him in the bar of 
among the trash with a number of others lying | silver. Sure enough! sure enough! And so 
beside it. I didn’t know whet it was—iron, I | Venable had pitched down head-foremost into 
thought—till I held it up a little in the light. | one of the old silver mines. 
Then I thought I might dig out steps in the ** Pointed right, that’s a fact,” said the Texan 
sides of the well with it to climb out by, so I | to himself—* pointed exactly to the spot where 
rolled it up in a flap of my blanket, and tucked | I was to find the silver—and the gold,” he added, 
it in carefully not to lose it, for I felt I was get- | glancing at his slumbering nephew. ‘‘If chance 
ting sick, as if I was going fast asleep. I never | is God of this world,” he continued to himself, 
thought of it again tillthis moment. That’sall.” | “then chance is infinitely wise and infinitely 
* And a plenty,” added his uncle, eagerly, | good. Things go crashing and smashing and 
who had listened with deepest interest to the | ruining along right hand and left, just when 
narration. ‘Don’t say a syllable about it to | they are working out—like a mill sluice on an 
any one, Venable. I'll keep the bar safely for | overshot wheel—just the best results. My opin- 
you. We'll talk about it more after a while. | ion is, we've most to fear when every thing seems 
You go to sleep now fast as you can.” going right. But Providence! Providence! as 
In fact his nephew was asleep already before | Brother Morton says. And it shall be my re- 
he had finished. Not so the elder of the two. | ligion, too, from this day out.” 
Lying down beside the boy, with his hands so Concealing the bar of silver carefully in his 
that no one could see, the Texan rubbed the | bosom, the Texan breathed a fervent prayer of 
bar well with his sleeve, first moistening it with | thanksgiving to that Being whom he had now 
his lips, and then examined it carefully for an | taken as his chief friend forever, and with a sup- 
hour. It was a bar of silver, nothing more, | plication for future guidance he composed him- 
nothing less, no stamp or mark upon it what-| self to sleep. 
ever. The Texan understood it none the less, It was three days before Venable was strong 
He had often heard from Americans, and more | enough to go any distance. It was not till the 
especially from Mexicans, wonderful stories of | morning of the fourth day that he ventured 
the old silver mines throughout the northwest- | down to the river, and there took a thorough 
ern part of Texas, extending through Chihuahua | washing for the first time in weeks. In one of 
and Sonora and Lower California, and so on up | the tents had been found a suit of buckskin, 
into California. On several occasions when | which Venable remembered to have seen a 
among Indians he had made careful and cun- | squaw at work on for the Indian whom he had 
ningly-worded inquiry of them in regard to | knocked into the river, and who had robbed 
these mines, from curiosity more than any thing | him of histhat. It was new, but far from com- 
else. They had uniformly denied any knowl-| plete. However, his uncle managed to eke it 
edge of any such mines, but always in such a | out from other spoils found in the camp, so that 
manner as confirmed him in his belief that there | by the end of the week after his rescue Venable 
were such mines. The more loud and positive | was clothed from head to foot—enough of an 
their denials, the more satisfied he had become | Indian in appearance to have frightened Bessie 
that they knew of such mines, and carefully con- | out of her wits had she seenhim. The coat of 
cealed the location. In fact, for days before | mail and a complete equipment of bow, arrows, 
the fight, in trailing the Indians with the Rang- | and quiver was gladly allowed him by the Rang- 
ers, the Texan had observed that upon almost | ers—who regarded him as rather the owner of 
every eminence in the prairie were heaps of | the camp, residuary legatee of his dear depart- 
rocks evidently piled by hand. On one or two | ed friends the Indians—and kept by him to carry 
occasions, having ascended to such piles, he had | home, as well as a skin paint-bag and a few other 
observed a something he never would have ob- | mementoes of his short but eventful experience 
served but for a hint he had once got from an | of Indian life. During all the week of his re- 
old white-headed Mexican woman. This was | covery the Rangers were far from idle. Nota 
that on the top of such a pile there always was day but scouting parties were going out and 
one long rock pointing in a certain direction. | coming in, with little success, however. Indians 
Noticing this once or twice, he had taken the | do not invade the frontier in an army, but in 
direction in which the index-rock pointed with | squads of from three or four to fifty. To fight 
his pocket compass, Ever after, during every them is like keeping off mosquitoes—when you 
day’s ride, he had made a point of ascending | are chasing them off in one direction they are 
every such elevation on either side of the trail, | coming in inanother. When it is remembered 
as if to scan the country for Indians, and in ev- | that the frontierof Texas is many hundred miles 
ery case there was the same pile of rocks, with | long, the difficulty of the task can be somewhat 
the same sort of finger-rock pointing in the same | appreciated. As it is, Rangers—i. e., men per- 
direction. Laboring under a feverish anxiety | petually ranging along the frontier—are the only 
in regard to his nephew, as well as full of thought ones to defend it; the pomp and cumbrous ma- 
only less painful in regard to Dolores, he had chinery of the regular service is totally out of 
found a kind of relief in doing this while he | place under such circumstances. To while away 
urged on the pursuit, which continued in the | the hours around the camp-fires by night every 
direction of the rocks. He had forgotten all | expedient was put in play. Gambling is forbid- 
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den by strict rule; horse-racing en Drinking | 
is also forbidden, as well as impossible from lack | 
of whisky. As it was, every man told his story | 
of frontier adventure with Indians and all sorts | 
of game. The steam doctor was always a great 
deal more than ready with his experiences; the | 
scalp-hunter had a tale an hour long for each 
of his scalps. Not a man, too, but could sing. 
“When I can read my title clear” was the fa- 
vorite, sung in the longest possible metre, al- 
though in singular juxtaposition with many oth- 
er melodies exceedingly unlike it. One would | 
suddenly lead off, and the song would close | 
with every voice on the ground joined in. Danc- 
ing, too—such dances as would have appalled | 
a French dancing-master by their peculiar fig- 
ures and the extensive area essential to their | 
performance. <A wild, jovial, whole-souled, 
reckless set they were, kind as women to the 
sick or suffering among them, more desperate 
than Indians in an affray. The discipline of 
their officers was that of good fellowship and 
personal popularity rather than of drill and rou- 
tine and arrest. It was far, very far from being 
the place for a youth to learn life in; and it 
would have been far worse for Venable than it 
was had it not been for the unusual respect had 
by all for his uncle. As to Venable himself, 
what was yielded to him first from pity was 
more than confirmed as he moved among the 
men in his moccasins and buckskin ee i 
straight as an arrow, with a ready smile on his 
brown, frank, intelligent face; he became the 
hero of the camp. Young as he was, he already | 
possessed, unconsciously to himself, the magical | 
influence of a youthful N Napoleon, in virtue of 
his fearless, sincere, pure-minded intelligence, ‘on 
more the result of his pious training than any | 
thing else. | 
It was ten days after his capture before the | 
march homeward was begun. And greatly ve 
the joy of both uncle and nephew. Both knew 
the sickening anxiety under which the family at ie 
] 
| 
| 


home must be suffering in regard to them, but 
they had found no way of communicating with 
the family since they left home. The morning 
after his rescue Venable had heard from his | 
uncle of the death of the Mexican—heard it 
with deep sorrow. Though to Venable—and to 
all except the Texan himself—that Mexican 
continued ever after to be only the boy Fran- 
cisco, the girl Dolores slept in the depths of the | 
prairie bayou and in the deep, sefene memory | 
of the Texan too, more as a dream than a real- | 
ity. For all it was well it should have happened | 
as it did. 

It was six days’ steady travel before Venable | 
and his uncle parted with the Rangers at the | 
base of Mount Hoogenboom, the Rangers going | 
on to Austin to be mustered out of service, the 
boy and his uncle to hasten toward the dearly- | 
loved home on the San Hieronymo. 

“We won't say any thing to any one except 
your father and mother about the bar of silver 
just yet,” said the elder as they rode along. 
** Nobody knows certainly who the old silver hunt- 
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ers were. T hey may have been Spaniands as 


| dreds of years ago; they may have been Mexi- 


cans hunting for silver only some fifty years 
ago; they may have been the old original, mys- 


| terious aborigines of the country whole centuries 


ago. Nobody knows, and nobody ever will 
know, I suppose. I took many a look at the 
wells near the camp. They are all alike—old 
silver mines abandoned long ago. It might be 
because no silver could be found, if it were not 
for the bar you picked up in one.” 

*“T’ve been thinking, uncle,” said Venable, 
“that it might be in this way: perhaps the 


miners, whoever they were, had works there 


long, long ago for refining and rolling out the 
silver, and perhaps suddenly some savages of 
some sort came upon them, killed them all—” 

** And burned up their works,” interrupted his 
uncle, ‘Just what I thought possible; and in 
groping about there one day—lI had to be care- 


ful lest the Rangers should suspect something— 


I came upon two things, each of which told its 
own separate secret. One was a stick of charred 
wood almost overgrown by grass and brush— 
that whispered of a fire. The other was a skull 
with a hole—a hole on its deft side, mark, made 
in a fight therefore.” 

“How? Why, uncle? I don’t see that.” 

“Suppose an Indian was face to face with 
you fighting. He raises his hatchet in his right 
hand and strikes your head.” 

“Oh yes, it would be on the left side, sure 
enough.” 

“Well,” continued the Texan, ‘‘ we've guessed 
the history so far right. Careful search would 
| be sure to reveal more. Why, if we only found, 
ay, & spoon, or a button, or a coin, or—” 

**Even’a buckle or a bridle-bit or a stirrup, 
uncle,” interrupted his nephew. 

“Yes, almost any relic would tell the whole 
tale.” 

**Some of these days we must go there for a 

good search, uncle.” 

‘*Yes, Sir!” replied the Texan, with em- 
phasis. ‘* We might get silver enough, Vena- 
ble, to buy you three or four thousand head of 

rattle to begin to raise stock with. Besides the 
curiosity of the thing there's no telling what 
we might come across there. And then, too—” 

“Oh, yonder is father and Will in the field!” 

exclaimed his nephew, interrupting him; and, 
| putting spurs to Slow, Venable dashed to the 
fence, bounded off his pony, cleared the fence 

at a leap like a deer, he hardly knew how. 
Now, when a wandering son returns home in 
rags a father always knows exactly what to do. 
But in this case, at a shrick from Will, Mr. 
McRobert had looked up in time to see an In- 
dian jump the fence and make full at him. It 
was too far to see the brown face distinctly; but 
buckskin, moccasins, bow, quiver, every thing 
—it was an Indian! Mr. McRobert took for 
granted that all the rest of the tribe would come 
streaming after the first over the fence in an in- 
stant; for the country had been full of them, he 
knew. Will had picked up a clod of earth and 


= 
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jumped behind his father, already slaughtered, | 
scalped, and eaten up in imagination. As to 
his father, he had been plugging water-imelons 
in the field, and had the butcher-knife in his 
hand. This he grasped firmly; ther®dropped 
and almost sank on the ground as the ferocious 
Indian came bounding along among the green | 
corn, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, father, father!” 

Who can describe the father’s joy, and Will’s | 
too, as his brother seized him in turn in his 
arms and lifted him from his feet and held him | 
high in the air, and dropped him on the ground | 
and ran on down the row between the standing | 
corn toward the house. But the voice of his | 
father arrested him. 

“Stop, Venable, you will frighten your mo- | 
ther—wait!” 

* By this time Uncle Frank had come up, and 
received an ardent welcome, On account of | 
his dress it was agreed that Venable should | 
wait, while the rest went on to tell of the safe | 
arrival. As soon as they were gone—I have 
never known whether it was only thoughtless- 
ness, or sheer mischief—but Venable turned 
aside toward the negro cabin. He ought not) 
to have done, but he pushed open the door and | 
stepped in upon Rohamma, Indian as he was, 
without a word of warning. Stooping over the 
fire, she was toasting coffee for supper. One 
half-glance, and, dropping her spoon, she rolled 
over helplessly among the pots and pans beside 
her, an easy victim for the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife. There was only one word on her 





pallid lips, and that was one which held ample 
meaning with her—‘‘ Texas!” But now the 
air rang with cries of “‘ Venable! Venable!” 
There was the sound of light but swift-coming | 


footsteps along the ground without, and the boy 


stepped out to receive his mother—his dear, | 
dear mother, in his arms, upon his bosom, in a 
gush of silent tears, and kisses more silent still. | 
And Bessie—for a week after she complained 
how her brother had hugged her. And there 
was Hark too, and Scip, as glad as the rest. 
No tongue can tell the joy with which the boy, | 
only® just now a captive among the Indians, 
walked along toward the house as well as he 
could for loved ones clinging about him, clasp- 
ing, and kissing him at every step. And Duke | 
and Snap too. Oh,home! home! It seemed | 
heaven itself to Venable ; he could have hugged 
the very gate-posts as he passedthem. He felt 
as if he had been gone for years—long years. 
It was not until he had laid aside his Indian at- | 
tire for one of his own suits that he could sit | 
still even for a moment in the joyful confu- 
sion. 

** Ah! it’s mighty plain nobody cares a cent | 
for me,” said Uncle Frank at length. He was | 





kiss upon his bearded lip by the little witch, so 
rosy with affection, 

“Yes; but nobody cared for me while I was 
gone,” saia her uncle, taxing ner littie hanas m 
his. 

**Oh yeth we did!” replied Bessie, eagerly. 
‘*Pa prayed for you tho every day at prayers, 


| and brother Will and I prayed for you by the 


bed every morning and night; and Mr. Roland 
prayed tho for you. And oh yeth, yeth, Mith 
Agneth !” 

‘* Hush, Bessie!” interrupted her mother. 

**Oh yeth, ma; yeth, uncle,” persisted Bes- 
sie; “I didn’t thee Mith Agneth cry any, or 
pray any; but oh! she dooked tho thorry, thor- 
ry for you; and it wa’n’t for brother Venable, I 
know, because—” 

Here Miss Agnes herself, who had drawn 
near unperceived, stepped upon the porch, her 
sweet face glowing remarkably—from exercise, 
probably; but not more so than that of Uncle 
Frank as he rose to greet her, his face glowing 
—from sitting still, probably. 

“Oh, Mith Agneth!” burst out Bessie, ‘‘ poor, 
poor Franthithco dead, killed—poor Franthith- 
co! ain’t you thorry ?” 


, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COMMUNION SABBATH. 

Twoweeks, happy weeks, have passed—happy 
to all the family on the San Hieronymo because 
the fountains of affection toward each other are 
now flowing with a deeper stream as from fount- 
ains enlarged. It is the Sabbath morning, and 
the month of June lies like a charm upon prairie 
and forest and silent-flowing Colorado. The 
fervent labors of Mr. Roland have been greatly 
successful in that secluded region, away from 
the distractions of business and fashion. Yes- 
terday a church was organized by the minister 
God has so wonderfully sent them. Besides 
many of the neighbors living around, and of 
whom I would have greatly liked to have said 
something, only I am so afraid of making my 
story too long, there was Hoogenboom and 
his wife, Christians before in the old country, 
‘* Sectarians” as they styled it, glad to be mem- 
bers again of a visible church. Yes, Hoogen- 
boom had united in the organization with a 
profusion of red pocket-handkerchief, and his 
wife in an extraordinary bonnet, never worn 
before since she left Germany. Then there 
were Miss Agnes, and Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
McRobert, who had also been members of the 
church before. -Rohamma and Hark, too, had 
both been consistent members of the church for 


seated on the front step of the long porch in| years before leaving Virginia, and their names 
front of the house, his back against one of the | also were enrolled. But there were two who 
pillars, Bessie in his arms. united with the church now for the first time, 

‘Oh, Uncle Frank!” exclaimed Bessie, with | Uncle Frank and Venable. Alike they had 
a hug and a kiss, ‘Show can you thay tho? | received an early training in piety; alike they 
Didn't we all hug you tho? and didn’t ma and | had been the special objects of prayer and effort 
me kith you tho?” Another embrace and a | on the part of all their pious friends for a year 
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passed through scenes which had awakened 
deep reflection and new resolves. The joy of 
the angels above in the event found an echo, 
if possible, deeper and sweeter still in the bosoms 
of those who looked on below. Uncle Frank, 
so bearded and bronzed and nobly rough in his 
way, yet so grave and cali and resolved and 
happy, even Bessie could not but exclaim upon 
the new beauty that sat upon the face of her 
darling uncle ; it would have been a blind man 
who could not have observed it. And beside 
him now, as in sport and danger, his nephew. 
The loving eyes of father and mother fairly de- 
voured him as he sat that day in Uncle Frank’s 
ranch, where the organization was accomplished. 
Just turning, as on a sudden, from the boy into 
the man, modest and yet manly, humble and 
yet resolved, happy and yet calm, no wonder 
he had become the pride and prayer and joy of 


now past; alike had they in the last few months | 


his father and mother. Even Will felt as if his | 


brother had, in the last few weeks, somehow 
risen higher above him, and felt for him a new 
reverence as well as a more relying affection. 


Words can not utter the joy with which these | 


two were welcomed into the church of God. 
Mr. and Mrs. McRobert grasped the glowing 
hand of their brother, feeling that he was now 
doul!, their brother, and held Venable to their 
hearts as trebly their son. And Hark and Ro- 
hamma, none the less sincere was the hard hand 
with which each grasped that, first of ‘*‘ Mass 


Frank” and then of ‘“‘ Mass Venable,” and wel- | 


comed them into the new relationship with them 


in that body in which all are one whether bond | 


or free. 
‘May de good Lord bless you, massa, an’ 


bring you to glory at las’!” Ah! nobody could 
£) £107} A 


doubt the sincerity of their tearful eyes and | 


white teeth glittering through the hearty smile. 


manifold privations for settlers upon the front- 
ier; and never were Christians gathered to- 


gether into one body with feelings and hopes | 


deeper or sweeter than on that Saturday in 
the log ranch. 

But it is now the Sabbath morning. The 
whole neighborhood have assembled at the 
ranch. Already steps have been taken to 
build a neat church on a spot near by; but 
until then the ranch is still used, as it long has 
been, for public worship. Let us stand just 
inside the door and look on. It is the largest 
room in the ranch, of logs, and not twenty feet 
square—none the less a true temple of God. 
There are six or eight rows of seats, made of 
plank laid on hide-bottomed chairs, and cov- 
ered with bedquilts, and every inch of space 
is occupied by—apparently, at least—a devout 
worshiper. There, on the front seat, sitting, 
like the rest, with their backs to the door, is 
Hoogenboom and his wife, with several white- 
headed children clustered about their knees or 
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sitting on the floor at their feet. On the same 
seat are Mr. and Mrs. Morton McRobert, with 
Will and Bessie. Venable next his mother, 
and Uncle Frank next him, fill out that plank. 
Not three feet before them is the little pine 
table, covered with a gorgeous Mexican blank- 
et, which is the pulpit, and behind it against 
the wall is Mr. Roland. On chairs to his right 
and left are seated Hark, Rohamma, and a few 
other pious negroes of the neighborhood. The 
service is just completed. The singing has 
been of old familiar hymns; the prayers and 
the sermon have been delightfully adapted to 
the occasion; the bread and the wine of the 
Sacrament have been distributed; and the plates 
and glasses, half emptied, are now again on the 
little table, with the Bible and the hymn-book, 
before Mr. Roland. He has just engaged in 
prayer, thanking God, with streaming eyes and 
the hearts of all there on his tongue, for the 
feast they have just enjoyed, and for employing 
him as a minister, “so unworthy, unworthy,” 
in the blessed work. He has now extended his 
hands, and all rise to receive the Benediction, 
which seems visibly to flow from his outstretch- 
ed hands upon the bowed heads before him. 
As we, standing against the clap-board door, 
bow our heads with the rest, we are conscious 
that some one has ridden on his horse near be- 
hind us. Almost at the same instant there is 
uttered behind us, in a low, coarse voice, a deep 
curse, followed by the sharp crack of a rifle not 
a foot apparently from our ears. Instantly we 


| are outside, in time to see the back of a man 


| wooden pins on the wall. 
The organization ofa group of Christians thrown 
together in the wild West into a church is to | 
the individuals themselves, minister and all, one | 
of those rare luxuries which are reserved among | 





as he rides off at full speed. Confusion, cries, 
shrieks, a whirlwind of uproar from within the 
crowded cabin, out of which comes Frank 
McRobert, his rifle in his hand, which he has 
snatched, as in the flash of a second, from its 
We are appalled 
even then by the whiteness of his face as he 
speeds, or rather leaps, along after the horse- 
man. He surely can not expect to catch the 
man! He runs like a deer; but by the time 
he has reached the edge of the timber in which 
the ranch is built-the horseman is sixty ¥ards 
from him on the prairie, and will soon be over 
the ridge and out of sight. The Texan falls 
on one knee as he catches sight of the fugitive, 
and, as in the same irfstant, the horse falls, 
struck by a ball from his rifle, which has broken 
its hind-leg just above the hoof. Before the 
fallen rider, blaspheming like a fiend, can dis- 
entangle himself from under his horse he is in 
the grasp of his pursuer, his red hair and crim- 
son face in strong contrast with the rigid pallor 
of the man who holds him. And the Texan 
seems to be in a sort of dream; he is not look- 
ing at the captive, paying no attention to his 
struggles and curses. He is talking aloud to 
himself. 

**Qh no, no, don’t! don't! for your life—for 
your soul don’t do it! don’t! don’t!” he con- 
tinues earnestly, incessantly. It is with him- 
self that he is struggling and entreating. It is 
but for a minute longer that he has to hold down 
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the ruffian without him and the devil within 
himself; and then twenty men are around him, 
and as many hard hands have hold of the cap- 
tive as can find space to grasp. 

“Thank God! thank God!” says the Texan, 
silently to himself as he steps back, ‘* my hands 
are free from your blood; it was a narrow—a 
narrow—” 

Jt seems not ten minutes since profound peace 
reigned in and around the ranch, and now all is 
confusion and terror. The captive has been 
brought into the yard, and has been actually 
woven into a net-work of all the lariats to be 
had on the place. The man seems to be more 
astonished than any thing else; with volumes 
of oaths he exclaims, 

‘*Why, surely I couldn’t have killed the 
wrong man. Why, men—you fools—gentle- 
men—it was only the preacher I shot—the 
preacher, say. I've got nothing agin none of 
you. You aiu’t such fools as to care for him, J 
know. Killed my brother two years ago and a 
little overin Alabam. I was bound to get him. 
Come, you let me go. I’ve done nothin to none 
of you, hev 1?” 

‘Killed your brother?” say several in a breath. 

‘*Yes, gen-tle-men, my own dear brother. 
The smartest chap you ever seed ; we have ate 
all our lives out of the same trough. My own 
brother, gen-tle-men. Iwas bound to kill him 
certain, and I done it.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” exclaims Uncle Frank, in a 
loud, clear voice, high above all, ‘I happen to 
know the whole story. Mr. Roland did kill his 
brother, But it was because his brother gross- 
ly insulted his wife. Mr. Roland was often 
from home preaching. Once or twice this 
man’s brother, Bob Dyson, a notorious scoun- 
drel, had insulted Mr. Roland publicly, because 
of his hate for religion and any thing like a 
preacher. Roland bore with it for months pa- 
tient as a lamb, never gave the man the least 
cause. Bob Dyson only got madder at him, 
determined to drive him away, bring on a fight, 
kill him. One day Roland came home from 
preaching somewhere off. He found Dyson in 
his house—actually in his house, men; insult- 
ing his wife, men—a poor sickly woman, men— 
insulting her, men! In a moment Roland had 
picked up the tongs—it was in winter—and had 
knocked the man down—killed him at one 
blow. I know all about it from his own lips, 
and from twenty people—I wrote back—living 
around! Hold on! hear the rest. Mrs. Ro- 
land died in consequence of it all. Roland fled 
out here. We can’t understand it—remember 


he’s a preacher—but somehow his conscience | 


troubled him. He was acquitted on trial right 
away; but that he, a minister, had killed a 
man he couldn’t bear to think of it—he couldn’t 
bear to look any body inthe face. He was 
around here for months, starving, before we 
found him out. Hush, men! one word more. 
Natehez under the Hill never saw two worse 
men than Bob and Buck Dyson. It’s Bob Dy- 
son Mr. Roland killed, men; that man there is 








| Buck Dyson you've all read about. Killed his 
| father, you remember. Buck Dyson!” 

** Yes, and I'll tell you what it is, men,” said 
the ruffian, with oaths. ‘This here Buck Dy- 
son will settle accounts with some of you, sure! 

| You let me loose, it’s only a preacher I’ve killed. 

I wish I could shoot down the whole raft of 
| them ! I'll mark every man of you; and as 
soon as I’m loose I’ not leave a man of you 
|that ain’t richer by an ounce of cold lead. 
| Texas? Eh! Texas! you can manage yel- 
|low Mexicans —you can’t manage Alabamy 
boys. Come, now, I want to loose!” 

There was not a syllable of reply. Hoogen- 
boom was slowly winding round and round the 
| ruffian an ox-chain which he had taken off the 

oxen that had dragged his family to meeting, 
regardless of the curses of his victim. The 
rest stood around in silence—not a whisper 
even among them. As the Texan walked 
away toward the house one of the neighbors 
followed him quietly and laid his hand upon 
him ; he turned almost fiercely upon him: 

“No!” he exclaimed, “I won't, won't! 
Don’t you say one word to me, Lem Johnson. 
} You mind your own business. I tell you what 
|it is. I won't stir a finger, and I won’t hear 
}one word;” and he disappeared in the house 

and suddenly came out again. 
“* Hoogenboom,” he said, ‘‘ Hark here! you 
two put that man in the ox-wagon and pack 
| him up to your cabin—take more lariats if he 
needs it. I'll be along to-morrow;” and he 
again entered the house. In accordance with 
| his command Hark yoked in the oxen, tethered 
| near by under a mesquit, peacefully chewing 
the cud, indifferent to the passions raging so 
near them, drove up the wagon, and, with the 
assistance of the silent Dutchman, lifted up the 
ruffian and laid him, all bound hand and foot, 
| in the bottom of the wagon. At a word from 
the Dutchman his wife, accompanied by her 
children, climbed in beside him—shrinking to 
the front as far as possible from their passen- 
| ger—and so drove slowly off. The yard was 
full of men, yet not a word was spoken. Some 
were whittling sticks, others were getting up 
their horses or buggies; none paid any atten- 
tion to the wagon as it rolled away out of the 
yard and along the road leading up into the 
brake. The profound indifference manifested 
seemed to appall the ruffian—at least he lay 
silent, saying not a word, Hark walked be- 
hind all the way, and it was late in the after- 
noon when they reached the door of the Dutch- 
man’s cabin, far away up among the rocks on 
the side of the mountain. As they lifted the 
ruffian out he made a violent effort to escape ; 
but it was hopeless, the knots had been tied too 
tightly. It was a heavy load for the two as 
they bore him, ox-chain and all, into the cabin 
and laid him down like some loathsome red 
reptile, filthy and dangerous, on the bed on one 
side of the room, In answer to his request 
Hark then gave him a gourd of water, holding 
it to his lips as he sat up to drink. 
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“Fifty dollars in gold,” he whispered to the 
negro, ‘‘ if you'll only cut one place in the rope. 
Nobody will see. One hundred, two hundred, 
three hundred !” 

The negro, deaf as a post, carried the gourd 
back to the water-bucket. He did not even 
look once into the eager face and hungry eyes, 
but silently took his leave. The ruffian turned 
on his side with a curse and looked at the Dutch- 
man. He had first taken off his Sabbath coat 
and hung it carefully behind a calico curtain 
on the wall. With his huge wool hat well 
drawn over his head he then sat down in his 
old arm-chair with his side to the prisoner and 
his meerschaum in his hand. The captive 
watched him as he slowly and methodically 
filled his pipe, raked a coal out of the ashes on 
the hearth, lighted it, and began to smoke, his 
dog Schlick, yellow and hairless, lying beside 
him with its eye on the stranger. The wife 
had gone into the little shed adjoining with the 
children to change her best clothes and to pre- 
pare supper. The eyes of the prisoner bright- 
ened. ‘ 

‘“* Mister, I beg your pardon, I haven’t hearn 
your name yet,” he said, in a conciliatory man- 
ner. 

** Hoogenboom,” said his host, removing the 
pipe from his lips and replacing it immedi- 
ately. 

‘** Hoogenboom !” said his guest—“ you don’t 
mean Hoogenboom? Why, I’ve a cousin of 
that name. A cousin? Why, that was my 
wife's maiden name. Why, we are relations. 
I’m glad to make your acquaintance!” 

The Dutchman smoked placidly on in silent 
attention, 


**Yes,” continued the man, ‘‘ a Hoogenboom | 


she was. She has told me five hundred times 
of a brother she had in Texas—let’s see—a 
brother? I think, or an uncle, was it? A 
cousin—something. She used to be talking 
about you forever.” 

The Dutchman listened with grave counte- 
nance. 

“T say, you, look here,” continued the man, 
after a long pause, “I wish you would just 
loosen this rope a little—it hurts a fellow. I 
can’t talk.” 

A silent puff of smoke was the only reply. 

‘You're a steady- going, business man; I 
can see that with half an eye,” continued the 
ruffian, after another and longer silence still. 
* A solid, substantial business man, and no mis- 
take. You're not very rich, I know. I'm a 
plain, straightforward fellow. You let me go, 
and I’ve got three hundred dollars in a belt 
here around me—they are yours. Heh?” 

Not a syllable of reply. 

** You can get it off me yourself, and lock it 
up in your chest there before you loose me— 
man, I'll tell you what—you won't believe me, 
perhaps, but there’s five hundred—five hundred 
did I say? I mean five thousand dollars in 
gold in my saddle-bags down where my hors? 
fell ;” and here he broke into a torrent of curses 





| upon the Texan who had disabled his horse. 
| “You let me go, and you may have them every 
| cent.” 

Had Hoogenboom been sitting for his por- 
| trait he could not have been more dignified and 
| severe in his repose of manner. 

“* Five thousand dod/ars, man,” said his pris- 
joner, ‘* What do you care for that pale-faced 
| preacher? Who would have dreamed that you 

people out here would have cared so much for 

|a preacher? I never was more disappointed in 
|a set of men in my life!” This with strong 
disgust. 

The Dutchman here filled his pipe afresh, 
and resumed his repose of manner. 

**Look here, man,” said his prisoner, after 
another silence, with the sudden ferocity of a 
| wolf at bay—“‘ you let me go, now, straight away. 
| You’d better. Assure as you don’t I'll murder 
| you and every child you have! I’m Buck Dy- 

son. "Tain’t the first time I’ve been a prisoner 

jand got off. I've plenty of dimes to pay the 
lawyers—plenty of friends to slip a file in through 
|the bars. It isn’t wholesome—it’s worst sort for 
your health to keep me here!” and he wound 
jup with a perfect fury of execcrations. But 
| Mount Hoogenboom itself was not more un- 
| moved under the blowing of a Norther than the 
| placid Dutchman. He seemed rather to be 
listening to hear something from without, and 
smoked silently on. And so for an hour the 
prisoner wasted threatening, entreaty, bribery 
alternately—used every art known to him in a 
long experience—only paused from exhaustion 
—it was all wind against granite. 

As the shades of night darkened the wife of 
the Dutchman came in, set the table, spread 
the supper of bread, fried bacon, and butter- 
milk upon it. The father, mother, and chil- 
dren then gathered around. The Dutchman, 
laying aside his hat and pipe, asked a blessing 
in German, and the family proceeded silently 
with their supper. 

* You surely won't let a man lay under your 
roof a-starving to death, and you eating before 
his very eyes, Madame?” said the prisoner. 
** Jest loose one arm enough to eat a bite; I 
haven't had any thing for six days—nine at least. 
I'll pay you for it.” 

The woman stole a glance at her husband. 
He replied in one syllable, and the family pro- 
ceeded with their meal—finished it. The table 
was removed, the hearth swept, the father again 
resumed his chair, his pipe, his placid repose— 
listening, though, all the time, as for something. 

** Won't you come here, little buddy—come 
here, sis—come here a moment, and I'll give 
you a pretty?” whispered the man to the chil- 
dren. But at a half-word from the mother the 
children only clustered more closely about their 
parents near the empty fire-place. All the family 
seemed to be expecting something or somebody. 
At every sound without there was a perceptible 
start in all, except the father, who sat immova- 
ble, with his eye upon the door, enveloped in 
the smoke from his pipe. Suddenly a new 
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thought seemed to flash upon the Dutchman. 
At a quick word from him his wife laid a large 
book in his lap, and lighted a bit of cotton 
floating in a tin cup of lard, for it was now 
quite dark. 

‘Mine friend, mine friend,” said the Dutch- 
man, putting on his spectacles eagerly, and ad- 
dressing his captive for the first time, ‘‘ dis is 
de goot Book; let me read you one, two, dree 
lines about Christ and your soul, You in great 
danger—let me read, let me bray wid you.” 
And he spoke in an earnest and harried -way, 
in singular contrast with his manner before. 
The man regarded him at first with astonish- 
ment, and then repelled the offer with a parox- 
ysm of oaths. Again and again, with greater 
and greater earnestness, and as if in a hurry to 
do it as soon as possible—listening as if to the 
door—the German urged the matter, but in 
vain. He even attempted to read and then to 
pray, in spite of the man’s resistance, but it was 
impossible. The ruffian broke out into a vile 
song, at the top of his voice, as he lay, drown- 
ing every other sound. Silently, at last, the 
Dutchman resumed his chair and his pipe, more 
phlegmatic, if possible, than before—his chil- 
dren and wife seated beside him before the 
fire-place, their backs to the bed — waiting, 
listening. As there came a sound of footsteps 


without the woman drew up her wondering | 


children about her, and bowed her head down 
among them weeping and praying; her hus- 
band gave no sign of intelligence. He well 
knew that there were no jails in fifty miles to 
hold the man; plenty of friends to rescue him 
if they had time to hear of his arrest; in any 
case, plenty of lawyers to quibble and put off 
trial. In a word, the man knew that if the 
legal course were followed the escape of the 
desperado, and his unchecked, exasperated 
course of future crime was a certainty. In 
any case he was helpless to defend his prisoner 
without bloodshed, and he sat and smoked in 
silence, awaiting what he knew was coming, 
though not a syllable or a gesture from any one 
had intimated it. As his wife bowed down her 
head, one blow on the door and the little eabin 
was full of men. Only the children stared in 
terror, the yellow dog cowering under their feet, 
snarling and barking; neither the Dutchman 
nor his wife even looked around. Without a 
word spoken, or a sound, save the yells and 
curses of the prisoner, twenty hands were in an 
instant on the man, and twenty arms lifted him 
off the bed and hurried him out. It seemed 
but a moment more, and the woman was weep- 
ing convulsively aloud on her knees beside her 
husband, and the sound of many rapid footsteps 
had died away outside, leaving the cabin in a 
silence and solitude appalling from the sudden- 
ness thereof. All night long the family sat 
cowering about the cold hearth-stone, the father 
smoking steadily and silently in the centre. 
When the morning sun dawned its beams fell 
upon a stunted live-oak, miles away from any 
home, in an obscure ravine among the mount- 


}ains; and the beams, flickering through its 
| Scanty foliage, fell upon a new-made grave be- 
| neath its largest limb. The mesquit grass had 
| been trampled down around, as by the tread of 
many feet, and a close observer might have de- 
tected the bark rubbed away in places upon the 
| limb overhead, as by the friction of a rope. At 
| least nevar again was the desperado seen by 
| man in Texas, Alabama, or elsewhere. Very 
|rarely was his name even mentioned in the 
| neighborhood, and soon the whole event lapsed 
| into the misty Past in the current of fresher 
things. 
—_@———_ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AND LAST, 





‘““Wuen I have become immensely rich, and 
jhave ten or twenty thousand head of cattle 
| grazing in the prairies around, and a magnifi- 
| cent mansion where my ranch now stands, and 
|a splendid coach and four, and a side-board 
|loaded down with silver plate, I was just de- 
| ciding what I would have as my coat of arms 
to paint upon the carriage-panels, and stamp 
| apon the plate, and have worked upon all the 
linen, and embossed upon all the letter-paper.” 
It was Uncle Frank who spoke, rocking at ease, 
in the capacious rocking-chair out upon the 
front porch of the house on the San Hieronymo, 
with all the family grouped around. 

“Tt must be this delicious moonlight which 
makes you so romantic, Frank,” said his sister. 
** But do let us hear what you have selected as 
your coat of arms. Two revolvers crossed? or 
a bear and a hunter rampant? or what?” 

‘*No, I would have a Spanish dagger-tree in 
full bloom, with the motto, ‘ Joy after Sorrow.’ 
It’s an idea that struck me the first time we 
visited this spot together a day or two after your 
arrival, Yonder is the very plant that I then 
pointed out to you when I made the remark. 
The plant, you see, is found only, or mainly, in 
Texas, that would show that I’m a Texan, heart 
and soul. It’s an evergreen, needs no rain, 
seems to enjoy perpetual summer, and defies 
the bitterest blast of winter—that, too, would be 
emblematic of Texas and a genuine Texan. 
There, it is a perfect mass, from the hardy root 
up, of bristling spikes, not to be trampled down, 
even touched safely, by any thing, beast or man. 
But the magnificent bloom, the whole bristling 
tree ending in, and crowned by, the towering, 
fragrant, splendid bloom. Yes, Joy after Sor- 
row—joy growing out of sorrow: trouble, pain, 
anguish, trial, all ending superbly in Happiness. 
It’s a splendid crest, a noble emblem!” 

‘“ Yes,” replied his sister. ‘ But you should 
let us have it. Remember all our great trou- 
ble in Virginia ending in the happiness we—as 
a family—possess this night on the San Hier- 
onymo.” 

‘‘No, Madam, you must hunt up your own 
coat of arms,” said the Texan, smiling. ‘‘ You 
forget that I was a good-for-nothing runaway 
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youth from Virginia. You do not know half 
the troubles and trials out here in Texas I have 
seen, long before you came even, and since, too, 
if you only knew them. It was that Commun- 
ion Sabbath I began to flower—sterile, barren; | 
rough, dangerous backwoodsman that I was— 
not a more worthless plant rooted in a prairie, 
six weeks ago, from that Communion Sabbath 
I began, in my poor way, to flower, and just | 
out of the darkest of moments.” 

“Let me decide the dispute,” said Agnes, 
who sat beside him tearfully yet joyfully. “You 
surely will both of you yield to me. Think of 
my long and bitter sorrow before coming to 
Texas. And think of that hour father fell, 
shot down before my eyes. Only remember 
that dreadful, dreadful day I sat there on the 
floor, in the confusion of shrieking women and 
children, his dear head on my lap, his dear life 
all flowing swiftly away. Me in one hour de- 
prived of my home, my father, even, it almost 
seemed to me, of my God. And then in that 
same hour—of all the hours of my life—to find 
all restored to me in Frank—that darkest hour 
the beginning of the happiest days I have ever 
known. At least, not your coat of arms alone, 
Frank, our coat of arms, say.” And she laid 
her little, soft hand in his. 

‘*T never rode so fast in my life,” said Ven- 
able, speaking rapidly as if to relieve his un- 
cle. ‘* When you hurried out to me from the 
house, told me I was the only one there you 
could trust, and how important it was I should 
go and return as soon as possible, I felt as if I 
had wings. And I was not very long in getting 
to the county court-house I know. The clerk 
had lost the office key and wanted to stop and 
look for it! I gave one jump against the door 


and stood, or rather lay, on the floor in the cen- | 


tre of the office. Then I got an old newspaper 


ready, and the instant the old clerk had writ- | 


ten out and stamped the license I had pressed 


it on the newspaper so as to dry it. I had} 


folded it up, put it in my breast pocket, paid 


the clerk for it and the broken lock, and was on | 


my horse again in double quick time. ‘ You'll 
do for Texas, do for Texas!’ said the white- 
haired old clerk, and he came out. I was sor- 
ry, for I had no time for it, to shake hands with 
me and tell me good-by as I mounted. Do all 
I could, it was midnight before I got back.” 
“‘T remember so well,” said Agnes, in a low, 


soft voice, ‘‘ all that father said as he lay there | 


so calm and happy, even. ‘It was an angry 
blow—one angry blow Moses gave the rock that 
offended God,’ he said. ‘For that one blow, 
after all his long, weary wandering in the des- 
ert, he was not permitted to enter the promised 
jand—only saw it at a distance and died. I 
was just entering on success in this wide, rich 
field of labor,’ he said, ‘and now I die, for that 
one wicked, wicked blow.’ And yet how se- 
rene, submissive, willing he wastodie! ‘Since 
my great sin God has in mercy permitted me 
to do some good in Texas,’ he said. ‘ But oh 
how I would like, if it pleased God, to live a 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 204.—3 F 


few years—only a few Sabbaths, even—longer 
to preach the Gospel! I never knew how to 
preach at all before my great sorrow. Now I 
am just beginning to learn. Heaven isa bright 
and happy place, but if I only could stay here 
a little longer, to do a little more good—only 
to make up in some degree for the reproach I 
have brought on the Gospel !’” 

“"Tis strange,” said the Texan. ‘* That 
night I carried him over to the ranch from 
Hark’s cabin, and a hundred times since, I’ve 
reasoned with him about killing Bob Dyson. 
It was no use. ‘I needn't have killed him,’ he 
would always say. ‘I might have entreated 
him; or I might have taken him in my arms 
and put him out of the house. It’s the death 
of his soul I look at. To see my wife pale and 
all trembling there was the sight that madden- 
ed me. But the instant after, to see that man 
lying stone-dead on the carpet by the fire-place, 
so red and bloated and brutal, gone in the very 
instant of blasphemy and violence and despe- 
rate wickedness to the bar of God, not a moment 
for thought and repentance allowed him—it 
was the ghastly dead sou/ lying at my feet, and 
I a minister of the Gospel, whose business is to 
save souls, and to be an example of all meek- 
ness; it was this that overwhelmed me.’” 

“And you remember,” said Mrs. Morton 
McRobert, her eyes filling with tears as she 
spoke, ‘‘ what he said about saving little Will’s 
life. ‘It was God,’ he said, ‘who ordered it 
that I should be on the river-bank just at the 
right instant. And when I snatched the little 
fellow out of the very jaws of death, and had 
him warm and living again in my arms, it was 
the first flash of light on my darkness. I took 


| a life,’ he said, ‘and now God has so wonder- 


fully permitted me to save a life. Surely it is 
a token of forgiveness from my Father in heav- 
en. And who knows, dear Madam,’ he said to 
me, ‘but that I then saved from death a life 
that is to be of great use to the world? Ido 
believe so! Train him for it, Madam,’ he said.” 
And as she spoke the mother drew her boy 
nearer to her side, her arm around him. 

‘His great consolation, however,” said her 
husband, ‘‘ was in the souls converted under 
his preaching here. He told me that afternoon 
that if God had permitted him to destroy one 
soul, He had also shown his love in permitting 
him to be the means of saving many souls.” 

“There was one thing that strikes me now 
| with awe as I think of it,” said Agnes, sinking 
her voice still lower in the hushed silence of 
|the group around. ‘It was half an hour be- 
fore Venable got back that night. He had 
been talking of other things. Suddenly he 
| thought for the first time of his murderer. He 
‘had said nothing about him—supposed him 
| to have escaped safely. Yet suddenly he be- 
| gan to pray for him as he lay. His eyes were 
| shut, his face so deadly pale, but he clasped 
his hands together over the wound in his side, 
| and seemed in an agony of prayer. ‘Father, 


| forgive him, he knew not what he did!’ he said. 


| 
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‘Spare me, spare me this soul. Open his eyes 
now, now. Let him not die in sin!’ He prayed 
as if by the bedside of a dying sinner, it must 
have been near half an hour, And then he 
opened his eyes and smiled upon me as if he 
felt entirely relieved. ‘I do believe, Agnes,’ 
he said, his face full of joy—‘I do believe that 
my prayer for Dyson is heard.’ Was it not 
strange ?”” 

* Ah, that may account for what Lem John- 


son told me,” said the Texan, in a tone that | 


thrilled every heart there in the solemn moon- 


light. ‘I don’t like to refer to the thing but | 


for this, All the way from Hoogenboom’s he 
was struggling and yelling and blaspheming like 
a fiend. 
he became still, on a sudden, as death. 
they laid him on the ground under the tree he 
begged them, in tones altogether changed, to 
wait with him a moment. It wasn’t fright ei- 
ther, nor fawning, for he knew his men too well | 
for that. The men halted from their work 
while he confessed all he had ever done; it was 
a terrible tale of crime—ten times worse than 
any one had ever suspected. Lem told me it | 
made his blood curdle there in the moonlight 
to hear that man, sitting on the ground in the 
centre of them, telling the whole story like an 
humble little child. He seemed sorry from his 
very heart—and Lem isn’t a man to be easily | 
deceived, he’s been present at too many such 
things. ‘I don't know why it is, men,’ Dyson 
said, ‘but up to a few moments ago I was still 


Buck Dyson to the core. Now a something has 
come over me—a power, a force, a something | 
awful, men, and I ain’t the same man. I've 
been as near death as this before,’ he said; 


*"tain’t that. A something has got at, got into 
my heart. Now, from my soul I’m sorry for 
what I’ve done. God sees it; you can’t. God 
sees it, and that’s enough for me. Sorry, sorry, 
all through and through and through. I've 
heard Roland—the man I killed to-day—say 
that a man must repent—that means be sorry 
for his rascalities—and believe in Christ, who 
died to save sinners. Now I do repent. I know 
that certain, sure. AndI’m a trying now, men, 
to believe in Christ hard! I hearn tell once 
of a rough that was crucified next Christ, and 
he believed in Christ there. If he could, I'll 
try.’ Lem told me he never heard such a pray- 
er as that man prayed then and there, kneeling 
among the rocks, so low—not loud-like—so fer- 
vent, catching hold on God with desperate 
hands, pleading for mercy. Some of the men 
actually cried, he said. ‘Suppose we.let him 
go,’ said Lem; ‘at least let’s hold on to him 
till he can be tried and hung all regular,’ Dyson 
stood straight up on his feet at that. ‘No, 
men,’ he said—‘no, not at all, not a bit of it. 
I've deserved to die just this death fifty times. 
Better die now, here this quiet night, off alone 
here by ourselves. And I do hope, trust, ac’lly 
believe I'm a@ pardoned man! I've got God’s 
pardon, men; yours is no account—that is, in 


But just before he got to the spot | 
When | 


|@ poor crippled sister at home; father threw 

her out of the window when he was drunk, and 
I killed him for it. Please send her what I 
leave in this belt and the saddle-bags.’ And he 
told them where to send. ‘Write her I died 
repentant,’ he said. Lem said he stood there 
that midnight another man from Buck Dyson 
altogether; it almost seemed wrong to hang 
him. But they did it. I never would have 
| told all this bat for what you said about Mr, 
Roland’s praying just exactly at that same hour 
for him.” 

There was a long silence after this. No one 
on the porch seemed inclined to speak or even 
move. At last, and to give a turn to the tide 
of thought, Mrs. Morton McRobert said : 

** Next to that belief in his prayer being an- 
swered I believe it was your marriage, Agnes, 
that did most to soothe his dying hour.” 

** And it was so strange,” said Agnes. ‘ Not 
a word or a look even, had ever passed between 
Frank and myself about even the possibility of 
such a thing. I didn’t know, that is, I was not 
sure, that he evenloved me. At least—well, I 
knew well enough that I loved Aim,” she added, 
smilitz. 

“Tt was the boldest, coolest thing, I do think, 
I ever did,” said the Texan, ‘‘I whispered to 


| you to come out for one moment—only one. I 


don’t know what I said to you when I tried to 
ask you about it. I haven’t the least recollec- 
tion what you said to me—I don’t really believe 
you said any thing at all. But Venable was 
off and back again with the license, and sister 
here prepared your father for it, and he mar- 
ried us as we knelt down beside his pallet on 
the floor. It was just after his prayer for Dy- 
son. This, taken with that, seemed to fill the 
measure of his peace, and he was gone.” 

Another long and happy silence. <A deep 
and holy calm had settled upon all. The breeze 
sighed gently among the trees, the moonbeams 
sparkled brightly upon the San Hieronymo, and 
the Colorado rippled audibly in the distance. 

‘*How much we all have learned since we 
have been in Texas!” said Mr. Morton McRob- 
ert, at last. ‘‘ The old prophets, and John the 
Baptist, and our Saviour taught their most pre- 
cious lessons to people who came out to them, 
away from the cities and villages, into the wil- 
dernesstolearn. IthinkJ atleast have learned 
something since I reached this spot. To do 
the best I can through the darkest hour, trust- 
ing quietly in God.” 

“ And I hope I have shared the lesson with 
you,” said his wife, laying her hand in his; 
‘and this in addition—to think of our Father 
not only as in the house of worship but as abid- 
ing under our own roof; not only as during the 
Sabbath, but as during each of the six days also, 
How many dangers and privations have we been 
threatened with, and yet how happy, happy our 
home has been all the time!” 

**T ought to have learned the same too,” said 
Venable, “‘ that night out on the burning prairie, 
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and upamong the Indians. I've got that quiver, 

bow, arrows, paint-bag, Iron-Jacket’s armor, 

and that powder-horn that burst by me in the 

fire that night, all hanging up in a row against | 
the wall of my room, as reminders of it all. I 
need them, for I’m very apt to forget.” 

“As to us,” said the Texan, drawing the 
head of his wife upon his bosom, ‘till Agnes 
and I get rich enough to have the coat of arms | 
on our silver and carriage we'll plant a perfect 
hedge of the yuca—the dagger-plant—about 
our ranch to remind us of the same thing. We 
have all learned the same lesson in common, 
being here in the same school together.” 

**T don’t think I have half done learning all 
Texas has got to teach me yet,” said Venable. 
‘‘There’s a great deal to be seen and to be done 
here yet.” 

‘Oh yes,” said Will, who had been silent 
in his chair so long all supposed him asleep. 
“Plenty to do: there’s the bathing-house to 
build on the spring, and that splendid pleasure- | 
boat to build too, we've all been intending so 
long. And I've got to finish my collection of 
bugs and reptiles and things—petrifactions and 
the like. I find something new for it every day. 
And there’s budding and grafting of choice 
grapes on mustang grape stock; and apples on 
the haws; and a collection of cactus to make; 
and a honey-palace for the bees to build; and 
—oh yes! a hundred thousand things to do.” | 

**Oh, as to that,” said his brother, ‘you | 
haven’t mentioned half! There’s a fish-trap to 
build in the spring, and a seine to knit for the | 
river. And there’s New Braunsfels, the won- | 
derful German town, to visit; and San Antonio, | 
the wonderful Mexican city, with the ruins of 
grand old monasteries around it, to see. Yes, 
I want to visit the Enchanted Rock I’ve heard | 
so much about, that glitters like a mountain | 
of diamonds—it’s not two hundred miles from 
here. And, then, I’ve heard of wonderful caves 
all around, Then there’s that one-eyed pan- 
ther uncle has fought so often—ke has to be 
shot !” 

“ And there’s the new church to build,” sug- 
gested the father; ‘‘and a nice one it shall be. | 
And Frank and myself must both build new 
and better houses of. rock soon, and take in a 
great deal more prairie under fence.” 

‘** Yes, father,” said Venable; ‘and I’ve set 
my heart on going out on a buffalo hunt with | 
uncle, And I want to learn German of Hoo-| 
genboom, and how to draw of Aunt Agnes.” 

** And there’s the silver mines we've got to 
visit,” added Uncle Frank, in a lower tone, to} 
Venable. ‘‘Oh, Texas is a grand country !” | 
he continued, in a louder tone—‘‘it’s co tre-| 





mendously large—old Virginia multiplied by 
five, I believe—that it'll take years to hunt ont 
all there is to see in it. A geologist might 
spend his lifetime collecting its fossils and 
petrifactions and minerals, and such things. 
Any body fond of botany could spend a hun- 


| dred years collecting its various plants. And 
|so of its birds, and of its fishes, and of its 


reptiles: as to its insects, a thousand years 


| would hardly do to make a collection of them. 


I do believe new insects and flowers and the 
rest are created every year—new kinds, I mean. 
There isn’t a week hardly but what I come 
upon something bran-new to me, As to ad- 
ventures of all kinds, they spring up, like every 
thing else on Texas soil, abundant, innumera- 
ble. We haven't learned more than the ABC 
of Texas yet—only made a little start in know- 
ing about it.” 

“ And then there’s Mexico next door to us ; 
and all the wonderful things there I hope to 
visit,” said Venable. 

** Yes,” added his uncle; ‘‘and there are 
events about taking place in Mexico, too, well 


worth witnessing—hearing about at least, wit- 
} 


nessing most like. But it’s time for us, Ag- 
nes, darling, to be walking over home,” he said, 
rising from his seat. ‘I'll tell what we'll do. 
Will, you go ahead collecting for your museum 
as fast as you can: we'll all add to it every 
thing we happen upon. Hark and Hoogen- 
boom will do what they can to help us. So will 
all the rest. Next time I’m in Austin I'll buy 
Venable a large writing-desk, several reams of 
the best paper I can find, a huge bottle of ink, 
and a gold pen, and let him keep a history of 
every thing for us. He can make a fair, even 
start from the first of next month, and by the 
end of a year I'll be bound his book will be 
worth reading. All in favor of my proposition 
will please to say Ay!” And, with the laugh- 
ing and unanimous assent that followed, the 
group separated for the night. 


(Here closes the story of ‘ The Virginians in Texas,” 
as written eight years ago, and accepted for Harper's 
Magazine. The Great Rebellion burst out, like a flash 


| of lightning from a clear sky, just as the publication 
| of the story was to have been commenced. During 


these years the manuscript has been in our hands 
It is reproduced precisely as written, so that the read- 
er may know how Texas appeared then. The author 
remained in Texas through the war. What a change 
came over the State during those long years he has 
told in his tale—“ Inside: a Chronicle of Secession”— 
which is more history than fiction. A few weeks 
since he sent us a chapter, by way of ‘‘ Envoi,” nar- 
rating the fortunes of these Virginians during that 
time. This will be given in our next Number, and 
with it will be concluded the story of ‘‘ The Virginians 
in Texas."—Ep. Hazrer’s Mag.) 
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{I had intended to tell the story myself; but the 
young woman's account is so much more to the point 
than another could be that I send her MS. just as it 
fell into my hands, only premising that it seems to me 
worth the reading.—E.] 

WILL tell you about it as well as I can, 

since you ask me to; though it frightens me 
to think of showing it to any one who knows 
how to write books; and I do hope you will 
excuse all mistakes, and remember that I can’t 
tell things in a fine way, but only just as they 
happened. Of course you will not have it print- 
ed as it is, but will write it out yourself, and fix 
it up in some pretty way. 

I do not wonder so much at your wanting to 
make a story out of Martie. It used to seem 
like a story to me as it went along. I often 
think when I have finished a novel, or a story 
in a magazine or newspaper—and I have read 
a good many this winter that Dan has brought 
home—that it is strange why the people who 
make them up can not find something real to 
say. It seéms to me as if I knew a good many 
lives that I could put right into a book, if I only 
had the words, and make somebody feel glad or 
sorry, or help them or track them. But then, 
you know, I don’t know any thing about it. I 
read a story once—it was a good while ago— 
called ‘* Paul Blecker.” I saw in a paper that 
it was written by a lady who had written some- 
thing called ‘‘ Life in the Iron Mills.” TI nev- 
er saw that, nor any thing more of hers, and I 
don’t know who she is. I wish I could find her 
out and thank her for having written that story. 
It made you feel as if she knew all about you, 
and were sorry for you; and as if she thought 
nobody was too poor, or too uneducated, or too 
worn-out with washing-days, and all the things 
that do not sound a bit grand in books, to be writ- 
ten about, I think of it often now, since I have 
had the care and worry of the children here at 
home. It makes me love her, and it makes me 
respect her—stranger as she is, and so very far 
above and beyond any thing that I can ever be 
in this world or another. 

To think that I have troubled you with all 
this, when I ought to have begun at once with 
Martie! 

It is nothing of a story after all, when you 
come to it; so very simple and short. I sup- 
pose it means more to me because she was Mar- 
tie. But I can not help hoping that, after you 
have altered it all over, so that it is fit to print, 
it may make somebody think a little about us 
poor country girls who go into the cities, home- 
sick and unprotected, to find work. Perhaps 
they could make it a bit easier or safer for us; 
and then very likely they couldn’t. But it 
does you good—at least it does me—just to be 
thought about. Sometimes I used to see it in 
a lady’s eyes in the street, or in a horse-car— 
just a look, and she would go, and I would 
never see her again; but when I was in bed at 
night I remembered it. I have heard Martie 
say the same. 





You see, one does feel so lonely! I remem- 
ber just how hard it was, leaving home; and 
Dan had already found me my place at Ink- 
man, Tipes, & Co,’s, so that the way was smoothed 
out for me at the beginning better than ever it 
was for Martie. But all that Dan could do 
never made it an easy way. I suppose I am 
one of hundreds like me, who turn to the cities 
for work; we start all about alike; we end ter- 
ribly unlike. 

You know how large the family is, and that 
father and Dan, though they were two as in- 
dustrious and steady men as could be found at 
Long Meadow, had hard work of it making the 
two ends meet. In fact, they didn’t always 
meet; and it was when I found that out that I 
began to think a little for myself at night, when 
we were in bed and Mary Ann had gone to 
sleep; Mary Ann always did go to sleep first. 

I had been well educated for a farmer's 
daughter, as we counted education in Long 
Meadow. They had a hard pull to get me 
through the High School, for it was after the 
war had begun, and hard times; but mother 
was determined I should do it; so I graduated, 
and read my composition with the rest, and 
came home for father and Dan to support. Not 
that I was by any means idle, for I took the 
heaviest baking and dairy-work right off mo- 
ther’s hands, and helped about the children’s 
sewing. If she could not have got along with- 
out me it would have been all very well, and I 
should have felt, and so would father, that I 
was fairly contributing to the household ex- 
penses. But Mary Ann was growing large 
enough to help her about the churning after 
school, and to mend the boys’ mittens very well; 
so I felt as if I should be better away. I re- 
spected myself more and I felt happier as soon 
as I had made up my mind to go. 

I always learn a new thing easily. I had no 
trouble with type-setting after the first week or 
two, and never repented my decision. It is not 
so respectable, as the world goes, to work in a 
printing-office as to teach, and mother wanted 
me to take the district school. But I had rath- 
er go into a factory or do washing than to drudge 
in a hot school-room for three hundred a year. 
As to respectability, I told mother I would make 
my own, independently of my business, or I 
would go without. 

But after all it was a little rough when the 
time came to say good-by. Mother would cry 
behind her apron, and father coughed, and Dan 
winked, and the children pulled hold of my dress 
so, and looked so pink and pretty! Then the 
old sitting-room and the kitchen, and the cat 
and the cows, and the horses, and the sunshine 
through the window-glass, and the dahlias nod- 
ding out in the front-yard with the frost on them 
—why, I don’t suppose I could tell you how 
leaving them seemed like leaving a part of my- 
self, nor how I cried after Dan had put me into 
the car and given me my check and gone off. 

I don’t suppose you would care to hear if I 
did tell you—not about that long, lonesome 
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journey, and how long and lonesome the city | saw her hold her tea-cup with her little finger 
seemed when I stepped out into the rattling | sticking out, like Sue. I noticed these things 
streets, in the strange noise and hurry and dirt, | when she sat down opposite me full in the light. 
nor how long and lonesome the time that I must | It gives me a cold, uncomfortable feeling look- 
stay in it, shut out from the red maples, and | ing back so far. I wish I had been the only 
the sky, and the great wide fields of snow, and | one that noticed; yet not exactly that either, 
May-flowers, and clover-smells, and stillness, | come to think of it. 
and sweetness, and home, and mother. Ionly| I went up stairs with her after supper, and 
speak of it because it made me feel, remember- | helped her put away her things, and presently 
ing all about it, so sorry for Martie. got up the courage to ask her if she were com- 

I was a great deal more sorry for her than I} ing in at Inkman & Tipes’s. She said yes; 
was for myself, just because she hadn't what I | that they had just given her Josie Sewell’s place ; 
had to brave. The night that she came to our | that she hoped she should not be slow at learn- 
house—I boarded with Mrs. M‘Cracken—TI/| ing the trade; and was it very hard to under- 
thought that she had the most homesick face I | stand? I offered to teach her a little at noon- 
ever saw. The room which she had engaged | ing, and she turned her sweet gray eyes on me 











would not be vacant for three days—it was Jo- 
sie Sewell’s, and Josie was going home sick; 
so Mrs. M‘Cracken asked, Would I let her sleep 
with me for a night or two? I don’t generally 


like to sleep with strangers, but I had the queer- | 


est feeling about her, as if I wanted to talk 
away or kiss away that homesickness out of her 
face; so I said Yes most willingly. Though, 
to be sure, it would not have made much differ- 
ence if I hadn’t been willing, for Mrs. M ‘Crack- 
en scolded so if she did not have her way that 
the boarders all gave in to her. 

I took Martie up stairs with me to take off 
her bonnet, and she thanked me, but did not 
say any more, so I came down again. She 


looked so shy and uncomfortable when she 
came in to supper that I wished I had waited 


for her. The table was full too—printers we 
were almost all of us, except two seamstresses, 
two machine-girls, and one young stone-mason, 
David Bent. We used to call him Davie, be- 
cause he was such a pleasant-spoken fellow, 
and willing to do a good turn for every body. 
It was a pretty name, and it seemed to suit 
him, though he was a great stoutly-built man 
over six feet. 

I remember that Job Rice happened to be 
punctual to supper that night, and that he pass- 
ed Martie the butter (Mrs. M‘Cracken, by-the- 
way, did manage to get the worst butter that 
ever I tasted in my life). 

Sue Cummings whispered to me, looking over 
at Martie as we sat down, that she was as home- 
ly as a hedge-fence. Now I don’t think that 
any body but Sue would ever have thought of 
calling Martha Saunders homely. She was not 
exactly pretty either, but she certainly was pret- 
tier, it seemed to me, than Sue. Sue had black 
hair and bright cheeks too, and was called a 
very good-looking girl. 

Martie was the palest woman that I ever saw, 
I believe—just cut like a little sad statue out of 
marble. I never saw a tinge of color in her 
face but twice in all the years I’ve known her. 
Her hair grew low on her forehead, and she 
had large eyes—they were gray eyes, set far 
apart. She had large hands, even larger than 
mine—for she had done rougher work —but 
white, like her face, and warm. She took up 
things in a strong, firm way, likeaman. Inever 





to thank me in such a way—nobody but Martie 
ever had such a way. I believe I loved her 
from that minute. 

“You came from the country?” I said by- 
and-by. 

“Yes,” 

** Far?” 

‘** About twenty miles.” 

**T wonder if you are as homesick as I was,’ 
I said as gently as I knew how.’ ‘“ You have a 
home, I suppose ?” 

She was standing by the pine wardrobe, hang- 
ing up one of her black dresses. She hung it up 
and buttoned the wardrobe door, and began to 
fold her shawl. I thought she was not going 
to answer me. 

“*T had a home,” she said at last. 

She began to undress very fast without look- 
ing at me, and I felt that I had better not ask 
her any more questions. I sat up after she was 
in bed to read a chapter—mother made me prom- 
ise always to read my chapter—and the light, 
where I had put it on the wash-stand, shone 
down against her face. I was reading some- 
where in the genealogies, and it wasn’t very in- 
teresting, and I could not keep my eyes off from 
her. I have seen little children often since I 
have been in New York lost in the streets at 
twilight on a rainy day. Martie’s face that 
night reminded me of them. I wanted to 
throw down my Bible and comfort her up and 
cry with her; but I did not dare to. 

I hope you will not laugh at me for making 
so much fuss over a homesick girl—as Sue did. 
At any rate I believe you would have done just 
what I did if you had been there. And I’m 
sure I didn’t do very much. Lonly kissed her, 
that was all. After I was in bed and the lamp 
was out, and we had lain still a while, I only 
stooped over and kissed her softly on both her 
eyes. 

I was afraid she would be angry with me, 
but I really could not help it. And instead of 
being angry with me what do you suppose she 
did? Why, she threw her arms about my neck 
and broke out crying in the strangest way : 

“Tt’s so long,” she said, ‘it’s so long since 
any body kissed me!” 

She sobbed the words over and over in her 
odd, dry way without any tears as if she would 
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never catch her breath ; and I was so taken by | 
surprise, and I didn’t know what to do, so I 
just held her there and let her say it over, 
‘*Tt’s so long—so long!” 

Well, I suppose you know how short a time 
it takes for girls to get acquainted when they 
like each other. One hour is just as good as 
one year. So you will not be surprised nor 
laugh—I shouldn’t wonder if you did laugh a 
little though—to hear that before we went to 
sleep she knew all about me, and I knew all 
about her; and I felt almost as much at home 
with her as I did with Mary Ann. When the 
time came for her to take Josie’s room I wouldn't 
hear of it, so we arranged with Mrs. M‘Cracken 
to keep her with me. 

She told me all about the home that had 
been, and how it was broken up—“ buried,” 
she called it now. Her mother had been dead 
a great many years, and then two little brothers 
went next—there was consumption, I believe, 
both sides of the family—and last of all her fa- | 
ther. He had been a shoemaker, comfortably 
off and kind-hearted, and he had sent her to 
school, and done every thing for her, and been 
every thing to her. She kept house for him 
till he was sick; then she used to bind shoes | 
all day and half the night, sitting by his bed | 
and watching to see if he wanted any thing. | 
He had a little laid up, but it soon went for | 
doctor’s bills, and so she supported them both | 
and kept him in comforts to the last; and he | 
died while he was kissing her good-night—died | 
with his lips on her cheek. | 

After that the place grew so lonely to her— | 
and the grave was right in sight every day as 
she went to work—and she said it seemed as if 
she must get away. But she did not know | 
where to go, and she had nobody to tell her; 
so she staid on, till one week, all of a sudden, 
the Corporation failed. They had been crow a-| 
ing on hands at very high w ages—eight dollars | 
a. week to good workers—running a venture 
against a rival Company, and, without any 
warning, the whole thing fell flat, turning five 
hundred hands out of work. 

Martie took the next train for New York. 
She came in in the dark and cold as I did, 
only she had not a place provided in which to 
lay her head, and she did not know a face in 
all the great, strange city. She wandered about 
for two or three days trying to find work, and | 
sleeping at a miserable little lodging-house that 
she came across—a place, she said afterward, | 
to which she felt that no respectable girl ought | 
to go. But what could she do? Money to 
board at a hotel she had not, and apply to the 
police she dared not; she said she was afraid | 
that they would arrest her asa vagrant. Martie | 
always had dreadful notions of the police ; and 
so had I for that matter. They act, and I don’t | 
know but they must act, so different to a poor | 
girl in a calico dress from what they do to the | 
ladies who want to be helped across the mud in 
Broadway. 

Perhaps there may be a place somewhere in 


| 


| 


| know where; nor did Martie. 


| charge of some Catholic women. 


| new girl. 


the city where they take care of country girls 


until they can take care of themselves—I’m 


sure there ought to be—but if there is, I don’t 
Dan told me 
that there is such a place in Boston, under the 
I think they 
must be very good women, and I don't say any 
thing against them; but I suppose Protestant 
people must know how much more girls think 
about saying their prayers and every thing good, 
when they are homesick and lonely, and how 
easily they can be turned and guided. I believe 
that any body who had cared for and been kind 
to Martie those first few days might have made 


|—why, might have made a Buddhist of her 
| without any trouble at all. 


But at last, when she was all worn out and 
discouraged, she happened to come across Ink- 
man & Tipes; and so Mr. Inkman, who said 
she looked like a smart girl, took her on trial, 


|and the foreman told her about Josie Sewell 


and Mrs. M‘Cracken, and that was the way she 
came to me, and—to so much else, 
And if I don’t hurry I shall never come to it. 
The first day—I think it was the very first 


| day—that Martie went to work, Job Rice came 


up when the foreman was looking the other 
way, and asked me to introduce him to the 
Now I never did like Job Rice—not 
from the first minute I saw him. I did not 
know much about him, nor had I any thing 
against him but his swearing and his face. All 


the fellows at our table swore though, except 


Davie Bent, and I shouldn't have thought so 
much of that but for his face. I can’t explain 
| what was the matter with that either, except 
| that I did not like it. So I did not want him 
to speak to Martie, and I said so. Then he 
said he would get somebody else to do it, and 


| that I was the rudest and most unreasonable 


| girl he ever had seen at Inkman’s. So I thought 
| perhaps it was rude and unreasonable, and I 
took him over to Martie at the window. I used 


|to blame myself for it afterward; but Martie 


said that was foolish, for it would have made 
no difference in the end. He walked home 
with her that day to dinner. 

The next noon she begged me to wait for 
her ; and when we were in the street she walked 
on so fast that I could hardly keep up. But 


| Job could walk faster than we, and he gained 


upon us, and fell into step beside her. 

‘* Just what she meant he should do!” said 
| Sue from behind, in her spiteful way. Of 
course the other girl heard her. 

The next day Martie said she wanted to see 
| Mary Bailey about her sack-pattern, so Mary 
walked the other side. But where there’s a 
| will there’s a way, they say, and Job Rice’s 
wicked will found ways enough. -He would 
come upon her suddenly as she waited after 
breakfast for me upon the stairs. He joined 
us at night, because he said it was too dark for 
us to come back alone. He waited about after 
supper when she staid to help Mrs. M‘Cracken 
with the dishes—that went a little way toward 
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her board, and she could not earn much, you 
know, till she had fairly learned her trade. He 
went to church whenever Martie did. He 
went to Sabbath-school just to sit in a class op- 
posite and watch her. He was always asking 
her at the table to go with him to the theatre, 
or evening-school, or negro minstrels, or some- 
thing, till he worried the poor child half sick. 

Before long they were the talk of the house, 
and Sue Cummings did her best to see that 
they should be. The fact was, that Sue had 
been used to having things her own way among 
the boys, and especially with Job Rice, till 
Martie came. 

One night Davie Bent met me and walked 
home with me. Davie didn’t often walk home 
with me. Just as we came to the slope he 
asked me—we had been talking about Martie— 
if this was true that they said about her and 
Rice? He supposed she did like him, didn’t | 
she? 

I was thinking of something else—some 
thought of my own that it was silly to waste 
time over—and I did not say much to Martie 
when I first went up stairs. Presently I told 
her what Davie said. She turned just as quick, 
with a little stamp of her foot. 

*‘And you? What did you say to him?” 

So I told her what I said: that I knew she 
didn’t like Job, and that he worried and dogged 
her. 

‘* Well, I should like to tell you something 
else to tell him. No, I suppose it would make 
it the worse for me though. I wish Job would 
let me alone. I wish he would let me alone!” 

I noticed then how her eyes burned—just like 
coals at white heat; I never had seen them look 
so before. 

** Martie,” said I, beginning to wonder, ‘‘ what 
is the matter? What did you wish you could 
tell Davie® What has happened ?” 

She was brushing out her hair, and she 
stopped and threw down her brush with a child- | 
ish burst of vehemence as if her nerves were | 
strung to their tightest : 

‘‘Job Rice told me to-night he wanted to | 
marry me, that’s what he did! He might have | 
known what I would say, and he might have 
known what an insult it was after I’ve shown 
him and shown him how hateful he is to me. | 
He said—I wouldn’t even tell you what he said. 
It seems as if I couldn’t bear it!” 

“You told him ?” 

“‘T told him,” she said, slowly—‘‘I told him 
I would rather be cut to pieces inch by inéh! | 
Explicit, wasn’t it, dear ?” 

She broke out laughing, but it sounded as if 
she would much rather cry; and by-and-by she 
hid her face in the pillows a while, and I shouldn't | 
wonder if she did ery. 

**You see he said such things!” she said pres- 
ently, her voice smothered up in the pillows. | 
**He said such things to me! Father wouldn’t | 
have let him, father wouldn’t! Oh, Sarah, 
Sarah!” 

I was very sorry for her, though I had to be! 


sorry without half understanding why. But 
after that I always felt that Martie was afraid 
of Job Rice. Sometimes it used to seem as if 
she let him go with her just to hush up words 
that were on his lips. One day when he had 
said something that displeased her, she flashed 
up a little, and told him before us all that he 
was a miserable cowardly villain to treat a girl 
so. I saw him go to his case, set up something 
quick in type, strike it off on a slip of paper, 
and toss it over to her. <A gust from an open 
window blew it toward me, and I saw the three 
words: ‘* We will see.” 

They did not sound so very dreadful, to be 
sure; but when Martie read them that curious 
look, like a lost child, crept all over her face, 
and never went out of it all day, nor could I 
kiss it away at night, though I tried as hard as 
I could. 

It was the next week, I believe, that we had 
our little week’s vacation that we had waited 
for so long. Business was dull just then, and 
Mr. Inkman was glad to let us off. I took 
Martie up to Long Meadow with me, and I 
verily believe that was one of the happiest weeks 
the poor girl ever spent in her life. Mother took 
her in as if she had been one of us, and kissed 


| her, and cured her neuralgia, and made her 


flannel petticoats, and treated her just as she 
did me; and father used to pat her on the head 


| when she had read the Almanac to him even- 


ings. Poor little Martie! Her eyelids used 
to tremble a little at that. The children petted 
her to death, and as for Dan—well, well! poor 


| fellow !—I don’t mind telling you—I am afraid 
| Dan thought a great deal of Martie; but I 


saw, and he saw, that it never could be: she 


| would never care for him—in that way, I mean. 


I could not understand then why, Dan was so 
good and handsome. Poor Dan! I thought 


| this winter that he might take a fancy to Jinny 
Coles; at least I hoped so; but he says he does 


not care to marry just yet, and Jinny calls him 
an old bachelor, and so do all the Long Meadow 
girls. 

Well, Martie went out with me into the 
sweet spring days—there seemed to be a great 
many days to that week—and fed the cows, and 
looked at the horses, and played with the chick- 
ens, and hunted for May-flowers, and filled her 
carpet-bag with sea-weed moss to carry back ; 


| she liked it because it was cool, she said; she 


used to bury up her face in it and sit thinking. 

“Sarah,” she said, the night before we went 
back, “‘I have felt so safe here. Just think if 
one could feel safe all the time !” 

So to-morrow came, and we had to bid good- 
by to all the sweetness, and dearness, and safe- 
ty; and the long, lonesome city looked longer 
and lonesomer than ever. 

When we got back, all drabbled and cold 
and tired, Mrs. M‘Cracken met me at the door. 

“How do you do, Sarah?” said she, in a 
very high key. ‘‘ You'll find your room ready ; 
and you'll better take your bag and run right 
up, and not stand here lettin’ the draught in.— 


- 


Qe oo 
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Marthy Saunders, I’m sorry to say I haven't | 
got any room for you.” 

“Not any room for me!” 

Martie turned about and looked at her. 
was growing dark fast, and the dreary wind 
blew up from the street against her. 

“No, I hain’t; and, I’m sorry to say, I never 
expect to. I’m a respectable widow, J am, | 
and this ’ere’s a respectable house. I've no 
place for the likes of you!” | 

Martie just stood and looked at her—looked 
at her with her great, wide-open eyes. I} 
don’t believe any of those little lost children | 
could have been slower to take in the shameful | 
words. 


I must have said something dreadful to Mrs. 


It | 


same strange, quiet way. ‘‘ You will take cold. 
I suppose I can find a place. At least there’s 
the station-house always for such as us,” with 
alaugh. ‘ Good-night, dear!” 

But I never could have let her go in that 
way all alone; and though she did her best to 
send me back, I went out with her into the 
dreary wind to find a shelter for her head. 
Something in her face, as we passed the street- 
lamp at the corner, set me to thinking how it 
must choke and stifle one to walk on gasping in 
the cruel wind, leaving one’s good name further 
behind at every step. Then I thought of the 
warm light in our window, and the girls and 
Davie. Then I thought of the good, strong fa- 
ther—she had often told me how good and 


M‘Cracken—I believe I told her she lied; then | strong he was—and of the grave away in the 
it occurred to me that that wasn’t polite, so I | country, and I wondered how he could bear it 
told her I should like to know what she was | to be lying there, and she here, his only little 
talking about, and whom she was talking about. | daughter; and she said he had sheltered her in 
**I’m talkin’ about Marthy Saunders,” says |so with his love. Poor, poor little Martie! 
she; ‘‘and I say girls as behaves shameful and | Why, I thought till it seemed as if my: heart 
loses their virtoous name, and then begs young | would break for her. 
men to marry em, ain't fit company for me, I looked up, I remember, into people’s faces 
nor my boarders! So, Marthy Saunders, I'll | as we passed, wondering why there wasn’t any 
be-obleeged to you if you'll jest step out of the | body. in all the city to help her. I knew there 
way, for it’s cold, and I want the door shet!” | were many good men and women who would 
‘Then, for once of the two times, I saw the | have trusted and cared for her, but we did not 
hot color go shooting all over Martie’s face, up know where to find them, and Martie was so 
to her forehead, down to her neck. It blazed | shy of strangers. I remember how the lamps 
for a minute like a jet of fire, and then died | flitted and whirled, and how bright the shop 
down. I never saw her look so white—I never | windows looked, as we walked on, still watch- 
saw her look so pure and white as she looked | ing the people, face after face, for one kind 
when it had gone. look; one kind look would have given me cour- 
She opened her lips to speak, but Mrs. | age to speak. It did seem to me strange that 
M‘Cracken had slammed the door; slammed it | they could he/p noticing us. But nobody did 
so close upon her that her shawl was caught in | notice, and we did not dare to speak. I went 
the hinge. | once into a jeweler’s, where I saw through the 
The girls were laughing out in the dining-| great plate-glass a pleasant-faced gentleman 
room, where they were playing forfeits with | with gray hair, and I asked him could he tell 
Davie Bent. The light twinkled out warmly | me where a poor girl could get a gespectable 
through the side-glass, and shone down warm- | lodging for the night? He answered very pleas- 
ly from our own room where they had just made | antly that the police would tell me best, and I 
things ready for me. The dreary wind blew | ran out frightened, and did not try that again. 
up from the street; the dust whirled about in There were our employers, you say. Yes, 
clouds; two or three people went by in the | but they did not know nor care much about the 
dark, hurrying home. Poor little Martie! hands out of working hours. Mr. Inkman was 
Dear me! dear me! To think that I can’t | a good sort of man, but he would not be likely 
write about it after all this time without cry- | to trouble himself that time of night about Mar- 
ing! tie. Besides, he would probably take Mrs. 
I broke out into something about Job Rice, |(M‘Cracken’s word for the truth, and it might 
and the landlady, and what should wedo? And cost Martie her place for him to hear the story. 
had it all in a jumble of anger and grief and} As for her Sunday-school teacher, why, she 
bewilderment; but noticed at last that Martie | would about as soon have thought of going to 


stood yet, with her shawl shut in the door, per- | 


fectly still. I noticed, too, that her hand was 
lifted solemnly up above her head. 

“Martie! Martie! what are you doing?” 

‘* Praying God to settle accounts with him,” 
she said in a very quiet voice; but a voice no 
more like Martie’s than it was like Job's. 
“Well, Sarah, good-by. ‘Zou’d better go in.” 

‘*He just did it for revenge!” I cried out, 
sobbing. ‘Poor Martie! poor Martie! And 
not a place for you to sleep this night!” 

“You'd better go in,” she repeated, in the 


the police, for she had never spoken with her 
except to give her name and answer the Bible- 
questions. Besides, we did not know where 
she lived. So Martie must help herself. 

We went to boarding - houses till we were 
| tired out. Nobody would take a strange girl 
in at night. Where had she been last? Mrs. 
M‘Cracken’s. Had she a recommendation ? 
No. They were sorry, but the house was full. 
| Good-evening. 

I don’t suppose they can be exactly blamed ; 
| but it seemed hard. Just such a night as that 
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was to Martie has sent many of us poor girls | 


right straight to destruction. It did seem hard. 

Pretty soon, worn out and in a sort of des- 
peration, she said that she should go back to 
the place where she spent her first few days in 
the city. I thought the police would be better 
than that; but she said no; what could she do 
in the hands of the police, with the character 
that she had brought away with her from the 
door-steps back there? She would go back to 
the old place and take her chance. It was safe 
enough, probably, only she was foolish and fan- 
ciful. It would be better than to run the risk 
of worse. So we went, and they took her in. 

I would have staid with her, I could not 
bear to have her there alone, but she would not 
listen toit. She said I should not lose my home 
and my good name with hers. She begged me 
so for her sake to go back that I had to go. 
She walked a little way with me till I would let 
her go no farther. Then I watched her going 
vack alone. 

I gave Job Rice.a piece of my mind that 
night, and I stood up for Martie against Mrs. 
M‘Cracken and the girls. But it was of no use. 
Sue had been before me to echo every word of 
Job’s and a little more. Sue said it was just 
what she had always expected of her. When 
I looked at Sue’s bold, bad face, and thought 
of that pure white look of Martie’s, I wondered 
how God could /et any body believe one against 
the other. But I suppose, after all, we do our 
own believing; we can not blame Him for it. 

Davie Bent came up to me a minute as I 
stood apart by the window; Sue and Job had 
been talking so that I could not stand it. 

** Davie,” said I, between my teeth, ‘‘I hope 
God will ‘settle accounts’ with him fair and 
square, for it’s a fiendish lie! It’s a fiendish 
lie, Davie!” 

He opened his kindly, honest eyes wide on 
me, and a color like a girl’s went over his face. 

‘Did you think,” said he, ‘‘ cou/d you think 
that I—” 

Sue came up just then, in her inquisitive way, 
and he broke off and went out of the room. 

I did not think to tell Martie of this for sev- 
eral days. It occurred to me when I did speak 
of it, and she looked up, that perhaps she would 
have liked to hear it before. 

“You see, Martie,” said I, ‘‘ it is plain what 
he was going to say, though he didn’t finish his 
sentence. He believes in you, and I knew he 
would.” 

But she shook her head drearily. 

“You don’t know that. He did not, say so. 
He would have said something quite different. 
Nobody believes in me. Why should he?” 

With that she turned away to look into a 
shop-window and said no more the rest of the 
way home. 

**Davie wouldn’t be so mean,” I argued. 
** Davie is true, and fair, and good.” But she 
would not talk about it. 

She spent two weeks at that place. I never 
knew till it was all over, not till long after it 


was all over, just what she lived through there. 
How there was a rum-shop on the first-floor ; 
how late the hooting and singing used to last ; 
| how she sat up night after night till two or three 
| o'clock, unable to sleep for the noise and fear, 
and trying to mufile her windows, and the crack 
under the door, so that she should not hear the 
words they said and sung. 
Her story came to Mr. Inkman’s ears, too, 
soon enough, and there was talk of dismissing 
| her; but it finally blew over; she was a valua- 
| ble compositor, quick as a thought, and very ac- 
|eurate; and Inkman & Tipes did not care so 
| much as they might have done about the morals 
| of their hands. 
But, take it altogether, those two were as 
miserable weeks as ever a poor girl lived. That 
| lost look, I noticed, settled down into her face, 
and before they were over became her only 
look, 

One night—it is a little thing to tell, but it 
hurt me at the time—it chanced that she had 
to carry proof to some editor—lI’ve forgotten his 
name, but he was connected with a Magazine 
which Inkman & Tipes printed. The boy 
whose business it was to carry proof and cepy 
was sick, and as the errand was right on Mar- 
tie’s way the foreman asked her to attend to it, 

The editor was at dinner—she told me about 
it afterward—and she had to wait for him a few 
moments in the hall. She was tired and faint, 
and the jets of gas-light dazzled her. She 
leaned up against the balusters for support, 
| looking around at the carpeted hall and stairs, 
|and in at the open door of the parlors, where 
glimpses of mirrors and crimson curtains, of 
pictures, and books, and flameless, hot coal 
fires showed through. I know just how she 
must have looked, standing there, homeless and 
outeast, in the midst of it all. 

While she was waiting a young girl about 
her own age—a pretty, delicate creature, with 
a rich dress and soft, ringed hands—came from 
somewhere and fluttered into the parlors, looking 
like a picture cut out against the flameless fires, 
and fluttered out again, softly humming a tune. 
Her father met her at the further end of the 
hall, and Martie, who had shrunk out of sight 
at the foot of the stairs, heard him say, the 
words broken up with a laughing kiss : 

** Well, Empress Nell! 








So you insist on 
| dragging your old father out to the concert to- 
night? The carriage will be punctual, and I 


hope you will be likewise. Your hair? Oh 
no, that doesn’t need to be frizzed over. You 
look pretty enough already. Be sure and wrap 
up warmly, dear; it is a chilly night. Jane, 
| where did you leave the young woman? Is 
| she waiting? Oh yes.” 
| It doesn’t seem so much to tell of, but it came 
| over Martie so—this other girl, sheltered in by 
| the light and elegance and warmth and love, so 
| watched and protected, so pleased and petted 
through her happy days and nights—and she 
|to be shut out into the cold and dark of the 
| streets, shut back into her wretched room, home 
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and help and good name gone—and the grave | before; but it is very hard for us to find things 
lying out far away in the night—it came over | out sometimes. 


her so for the minute that she staggered up 


I did not notice Martie when she first came 


against the balusters, a sick faintness creeping | up; but presently she called me, and turning 


all over her. 
courage to tell the gentleman all about it had 


I believe she might have had | round I wondered what had happened. 


**Sarah,” she said. She waited a minute 


he asked her; and I suppose he would have | after that, and then I saw for the second and 
asked her had he thought of it, for she said he | last time the color in her face—sweet, faint 


had a pleasant face. 


the door politely for her, and she went slowly 
out. He must have been struck by her look, 
for she heard him say to his pretty daughter as 
he latched the door, 

‘*That poor girl is very pale. Consumptive, 
probably. Come, Nell, fly away and get ready !” 

At the end of the fortnight Martie had a 
dress to be cut at little Miss Tripp’s. And 
little Miss Tripp—God bless her for it!—no 
sooner had questioned the story all out of her 
than she said: ‘‘ Martha Saunders, J’// stand by 
you. You just leave that dreadful place and 
come board with me.” 

So Martie went to little Miss Tripp’s, and I 
insisted on her letting me go with her. As to 
its hurting my character,” which she argued 
in her dear, unselfish love, I said, as I had said 
about my respectability, I would make my own 
or I would go without. 

We hed been at Miss Tripp’s just a week 
when the most astounding thing happened. 
Martie came in one night with very bright 
eyes, and said: 

“Tam going to be married to Job Rice.” 

I do not know what I did or said. I am 
sure I never was so bewildered and confounded 
in my life. 

‘*We shall be married in three weeks,” she 
said, quietly drawing the curtain and beginning 
to take down her hair. ‘‘ That is about as soon 
asI can get ready. You needn’t look so at me, 
Sarah. Continual dropping wears away the 
hardest stone, you know. Come, I am tired 
and want to go to bed.” 

I don’t know what it was, but something in 
her eyes stopped me from reasoning with her. 
I tried it once, and after that I gave it up. 
So, still bewildered and confounded, shocked 
and worried and grieved, I yielded silently to 
Martie’s plans for this horrible wedding. I 
eut out and basted and sewed; I bought pat- 
terns and tucked muslin; I went about and 
looked at her and touched her as if I had been 
in a nightmare. 

Davie Bent had been home to see his mo- 
ther, and had not heard. The first night that 
he came back—it was a warm, light spring 
night—he and Martie went to walk. I was 
sitting at my window thinking about them, 
when they came home and stopped by the steps 
a minute to talk, I remember how warm the 
air was sweeping up against my cheeks, and I 
remember how Davie’s voice sounded se manly 
and low and still. I did not mean to hear, 
and I shrank back; but I had caught one word, 
and I knew—what I ought to have known long 


But he was a busy man | color, like a happy child’s. 
and hurried, so he took the proofs and opened | pretty. 





It made her very 
“Sarah, he did believe in me. He 
told me that he believed in me all through.” 

‘** Martie,” said I, very low, ‘“‘he told you 
something more than that.” 

“Yes.” She turned her head away quickly. 


“T wonder what you told him.” 
“What should I tell him ?” said she, turning 
“T have promised to 


back in a sharp way. 
marry Job Rice.” 

So we neither of us said any more about it. 

Martie’s wedding-day came on very fast, and 
we were very busy. She had spent all her mon- 
ey over her little outfit; and she could not have 
taken more pains over her white muslin dress 
if she had been going to be Job’s very happy 
wife; I never could think that. It did seem 
to me as if I must stop it, and the nearer the 
time came the more terrible it seemed. But 
she never ealled it terrible. One of the last 
nights I broke out crying, and asked her if she 
had not a word to say to me about it. 

“No,” said she. ‘* Why should I have?” 

She had sent a special invitation to Mrs. 
M‘Cracken, and the girls there, and Sue; and, 
strange as it seemed, they all came. We did 
not have many weddings, and it gave them 
something to talk about. We were all there 
waiting in Miss Tripp’s little parlor—waiting 
in the nightmare, it seemed to me—when Mar- 
tie came in with Job. She did not blush or 
look shy, as most girls do; she was pretty and 
white and quiet. I did not see what made her 
so quiet. There was an odd light in her eyes. 
It reminded me somehow of a look I have seen 
in pictures in the eyes of hunted creatures that 
had been driven till they could be driven no 
further. 

Davie Bent was there, trying to flirt a little 
with Sue. He was very white. I felt sorry for 
Davie; sorrier than I did for Martie, or for— 
well, no matter who! 

The minister was a little late, and we were 
talking when he came in, but hushed up at sight 
of him. He was a tall, fine-looking gentleman, 
who treated Miss Tripp and Martie very polite- 
ly—almost as politely as if they had been rich 
and educated ladies; and looked around the 
room with very keen eyes. Martie sent for 
him because she liked his sermons. She had 
been to his church several times; she did not 
go regularly, because it was a grand church, 
and she did not feel at home there. 

Dear me, how I trembled when he began the 
Marriage Service! And how still the room 
was! And how that hunted look in Martie’s 
eyes grew and brightened into another look— 
and that look was stranger yet! 
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The minister was through with what he had 
to say to Job; and Job, with his complacent, 
evil smile, had made his responses ; and it came 
Martie’s turn, and you could have heard a pin 
drop. I remember how solemnly the words 
sounded : 

“Do you take this man who stands beside 
you to be your wedded husband ?” 

He waited for her answer, and it came: 

“ No! and.I never will!’ and she flung off | 
Job's hand as if it had been a serpent, and stood | 
there quivering. 

In an instant every thing was in a hubbub, | 
I’m sure I never saw a minister’s face look 
blanker than that minister’s face looked. 

‘“‘ Madam,” said he, with a low bow, “I con- 
sider that you have insulted me, and insulted | 
my profession beyond hope of apology. I wish | 
you good-evening!” and he walked right out | 
of the room. 

Miss Tripp screamed ; Sue Cummings tried | 
to faint; Job, purple with passion, gasped for | 
breath to speak, and every thing was in an up- | 
roar. Above it I saw Martie standing still and 
triumphant; and above it I was conscious of | 
Davie’s face with a sudden light striking it | 
through and through. 

Job found his voice at last, and he stood and | 
swore at Martie, oath after oath; I never heard | 
such swearing. She just stood there perfectly | 
still and smiled. Then he turned upon her and 
raised his hand. I believe, woman though she | 
was, he would have struck her to the floor, but 
there was a spring at the other end of the room; | 
the girls made way screaming, and Davie just 
caught her out of Job’s reach in his great, strong 
arms, and held her—held her there, before us 
all—and she never struggled nor blushed ; but | 
the lost look faded out of her face in that 
minute, and I never saw it again. 

So it was all explained now. She had not 
meant it so much for revenge, though it was | 
revenge enough, and Job deserved it, and I’m 
glad he had it; but she took it as the only way 
possible to her to defend herself, and give the 
lie to his foul slanders. And to think how she | 
had kept it from every human soul, and planned 
it so well, and done all her sewing, that Davie 
never suspected the truth till it came; and, 
stranger than that, that she had never hinted a 
breath of it to me, and I rooming with her all 
along! I wonder how many girls could have 
done it! Nobody need tell me that a woman | 
can’t keep a secret again! 

She sent for Dr. —— the next day, and ex- 
plained to him, before Miss Tripp and me, the 
whole story. She apologized for the rudeness 
done to him yesterday; and said that the chief 
thing that troubled her about the plan was the | 
insult to a clergyman which it involved, but she | 
was driven to it, and she begged his pardon, and 
hoped he would not judge her harshly. He re- 
ceived her apology kindly, and said he wished | 


“E 


he believed, when he saw her face, that she 
spoke simple truth. I think he was a good man. 

Well, and so later in the summer there was 
another wedding-day. It came away from the 
hot city and Sue’s gossipy tongue, and away 
from Job, who was always vowing vengeance, 
but has never found his way to wreak it yet. 


| It came with Long Meadow sunlight and flow- 
ers, at home, in our little front-parlor—it seem- 


ed so strange, you know, that Davie should 
ever be in my home—and he looked so proud 
of Martie, and Martie so content with him! I 
think it was the sweetest, stillest wedding that 
I ever saw. I think it made me very happy— 
at least—yes, I think it did. It was so pleas- 
ant to know that I never should have to call 
her Poor Martie any more. Happy little Mar- 
tie! 

By-the-way, you may be sure that we sent 
for little Miss Tripp to come out, and that she 
came, 

Now, since mother died, and I have been at 
home keeping house—since there has been so 
much to do, and I get tired and ery a little 
sometimes by myself when the children have 
been naughty or sick—sometimes, when life 
looks very different from what I used to think 
it would be—from what I suppose all girls think 
it will be at some time or other—I believe it 
does me good—lI’m sure it ought to—to think 
of Davie’s wife 

{There were one or two words more, but so blotted 


and blurred by a large round mark that I struck them 
out as unintelligible.} 





- THE JIM-JIMS. 


AVE you ever had the Jim-Jims, my 
young friend ?—The Jim-Jims ?” he re- 
peated, in reply to my questioning look. 

John Brinsley was seated in his rooms, read- 
ing the price-current in the evening paper. I 
had dropped in upon him to inquire what were 
the prospects, not of our common country, but 
of cheese. He was preparing himself for the 
delivery of an elaborate opinion when he sud- 
denly started from his chair and, grasping me 
by the arm, cried : ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, tell me, 
was that a fly?” 

I supposed he meant to inquire whether I 
had bought a few tons of cheese “just for a 
fly’—speculators will understand the phrase— 
or whether I intended to add another branch to 
my business, and replied accordingly. 

**T mean, was that—is that—a fly ?” he cried, 
making a wild sweep at a blue-bottle whose 
wings just then brushed his nose. 

‘Of course it is,” I returned. ‘“ What did 
you think it was—a guinea-hen or a turkey- 
buzzard ?” 

He seated himself, and began stirring the fire 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. John Brinsley, let me explain, is a well- 


that he had known how she had been situated | to-do and rather portly commission merchant, 
before; he should have been glad to help her if | whose acquaintance I had lately made. Natu- 
he could in silencing the cruel scandal, I think | rally a very sensible fellow, he had the advant- 
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age or disadvantage on starting in life of a col- 
legiate education, graduating either as a baccha- 
nalian or a baccalaureate—I do not exactly re- 
member which. 
nothing, but he was then one of the stanchest 
teetotalers going, refusing even that delicious 
phase of the grape—Tokay, to which I always 
yield myself a ready victim. 

Suddenly he wheeled round in his chair and 
propounded the queries with which this article 
begins. I replied in the negative—that I had 
never had the Jim-Jims, and did not even know 
what they were. 

“Eh? No?” he said, squaring himself in 
his seat. ‘* Well, I sincerely hope you never 
will. As it is, let me tell you something about 
them.” 

I listened; there is no stopping John Brins- 
ley when he once gets talking ; and he went on 
as follows : 


For about thirty years of my life I was ad- 
dicted to—to—permit me a periphrasis—the use 
of stimulants. Never a hard drinker in the 
common acceptation of that term, I was still 
what may be called a steady drinker. I drank, 
as people vote in the less respectable wards, 
early and often. In short, I would as soon 
have thought of going through the day without 
breathing as without bibbing. My nose may 
have acquired a slightly coppery color in conse- 


quence, yet no one ever saw me under the in- | 


fluence of liquor, and the charge of intemper- 
ance was never brought against me. Shutters 
and gutters were alike strange to me. 

Right here let me ask how the sin of drunk- 
enness is to be estimated and measured? Is it 
the quantity drunk or the effect produced which 
we are to consider when sitting in judgment 
upon a man’s habits and character? For while 
one man can drink all day without manifesting 
any symptom of inebriation, another, who should 
undertake or be persuaded to undergo a simi- 
lar course of discipline, would probably find 
himself carried home in a most ignominious 
way upon an uncomfortable and hastily impro- 
vised litter, long before the sun was at its zenith ; 
those who witnessed the informal procession 
would undoubtedly blazon the horizontal hero 
as a drunkard of the most eminent type; and 
solemn tracts with startling titles would be 
showered upon him in lieu of the ivy-leaves 
wherewith the brows of Bacchus of old were 
bound. All this while the other man, who car- 
ried off his more frequent indulgences with an 
air of unconscious grace, standing up under his 
potations like a three-decker to only a moderate 
breeze, would very likely be lauded for his tem- 
perate habits, and held up as a model of sobriety 
to his less fortunate neighbor. But whether 
the iniquity of imbibition is to be measured by 
the amount drunk or by the capacity of the 
drinker to withstand the subtle spell which be- 
wilders the brain and confuses the powers of 
locomotion, I can not undertake to determine, 
nor will I now discuss ; but one thing is certain, 


| a fourth part of the liquor which I every day 
consumed without fear and without reproach 


| would have sent half my acquaintance reeling 
Of his former habits I knew | to their beds, and won for them, in a very short 


| time, most unenviable reputations. 
| It was only some six months since that I ex- 
perienced any ill effects of my habit. Gout grad- 
ually set in, which was by no means pleasant to 
!a man fond of dancing. Besides, I developed 
| an apoplectic tendengy, which acquaintances re- 
|marked upon; like the elder Mr. Weller, I 
swelled visibly ; sudden rushes of blood to my 
head rendered me at times nearly blind. Oft- 
en on entering or leaving a room I was obliged 
to put out my hands and grope my way—and 
blindman’s-buff is an amusement for which I 
never had any partiality. Consulting my phy- 
sician—not a hydropathist, understand—he at 
once ordered me to “cease the use of stimu- 
lants” — the technical way of saying ‘‘ Stop 
drinking.” I remonstrated; but he was per- 
emptory. Isaid: ‘‘ Not too suddenly ;” but he 
replied: “At once!” To my mild urging that 
it would be best to “taper off” he made answer 
that a taper was burning at my vitals, and that 
spirits were the oils which fed the flame. He 
said: “ Snuff it out at once; cut off the fuel!” 
| To my representations that I could not live he 
replied that I might as well die one way as an- 
other; that if I continued to drink, my death 
| was certain; that if I stopped, there was a 
chance for me. And he clapped a stop on fur- 
ther objections by refusing to treat my case at 
all unless I abandoned drinking before coming 
ander his hands. Ale was worse than whisky, 
because more bulky ; wine more dangerous than 
any thing else, because so insidious and seduc- 
tive. 

He had been the physician of myself and of 
my father’s family—I have no family of my own 
—since first the family was founded, and there 
was none other in the city to whose hands I 
could commit myself with confidence. So I 
yielded to his ultimatum, converted my demi- 
johns into yet more fragmentary divisions, and 
became a water-drinker on the spot. 

The first day of my new experience I suf- 
fered; slightly, but still I suffered—nor was I 
strong. My hand was shaky in the morning; 
and I said to myself: “This comes of tem- 
perance.” Through the day I felt singularly 
strange; my voice was tremulous; I planted 
my foot upon the pavement in an uncertain 
way, and had a general impression that I had 
lost something. At my regular dinner-hour I 
was appetiteless. I retired to bed wretched. 
My dreams were unpleasant; and the next 
morning I woke with an uncomfortable sense 
of unrefreshedness. My hands were hot, and 
my face, though pale, was burning. In making 
my toilet several attempts were necessary to en- 
able me to part my hair in a line any thing like 
an approach to straightness; for my hand, in 
its manipulations of the comb, dotted up and 
| down like a dairy-maid’s in printing butter. 
| As for breakfast, I was conscious of no fast to 
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break. 
table. But toast, tea, muffins, eggs had lost 
their power of fascination. Hot and tempting 
though they were, I looked upon them coldly. 
So tremulous and uncertain was my hand that 
in attempting to drink my tea I nearly poured 
it into my ear. While being shaved, subse- 
quently, I found it next to impossible to sit still. 
Several times in my nervous starts the barber 
gashed my face and chin. 

A blank, horrible day seemed before me. 
Time, like a leaden weight, hung upon my 
soul. To some simple business calculation 
which the cashier of our house tried to present 
to me, I found it impossible to listen. The fig- 
ures were before my eyes, and I attempted to 
grasp them. They danced and jostled each oth- 
er like puppets at a booth—the nines wagging 
their heads at me mockingly, and the sevens curl- 
ing up their tails in derision. The cashier, no- 
ticing my bewildered air and look, attempted to 
explain; his tones fell upon my ear as monot- 
onously and meaninglessly as rain upon a cot- 
tage thatch. As he proceeded droning out his 
details a singular rage took possession of me ; 
and I believe I should have throttled him where 
he stood had I not seized my hat and abruptly 
quitted the office. 

It seemed to me that the open air would 
bring relief; but it did not. I walked not with 
my accustomed firmness of tread, but with a 
jerkiness, as a jumping-jack might if endowed 
with automatic motion. Somelow I scarcely 
knew when my feet touched the ground; it 
seemed that I was stepping upon air. A friend 


Mechanically, however, I appeared at | sofa. 





met me, and, with a familiar slap upon the | 


back, asked me to take a drink. I started, 
and shrank as his hand fell upon me as though 
from a thunder-bolt—it seemed a trip-hammer 
delivered between my shoulders. His face was 
familiar to me as my own, but I looked into it 
with a frightened expression which prompted 
the inquiry, “*‘ What the devil ails you?” 

‘* A little under the weather,” I replied. 

“A drink will set you all right,” he returned, 
and then I explained to him that I was forbid- 
den stimulants. 

** Devilish dangerous,” he said, ‘‘ quitting so 
suddenly ; you can’t stop a horse at full speed 


wouldn’t dare go back on my whisky in that 
style nohow. It would bring on a spell of the 
Jim-Jims sure !” 

But I was true to my pledge and my physi- 
cian, and my friend left me with a pitying look. 
** Rats in your boots to-morrow morning,” he 
said, “‘and no mistake, I’m betting on it.” 





| parent as flame. 
without flinging him flat on his haunches. [| 





Requesting them to excuse me from ris 
ing, on the plea that I was thoroughly tired out 
by the duties of the day, I retained my position, 
but it was useless to endeavor to take part in 
the conversation. And very soon, in spite of 
my endeavors, I dropped off to sleep, if sleep 
it could be called, for at intervals of every few 
minutes I awoke with a sudden start and clutch, 
the impression upon my mind being that I was 
falling from some place. So busily engaged 
were my friends in discussing an absorbing 
topic of the day that they did not notice my 
nervousness, but seeing that I was indeed fa- 
tigued they each and all took early leave. 

I went to bed. So thoroughly exhausted 
was I, for I had slept very fitfully the two pre 
ceding nights, that I dropped into a heavy 
slumber as soon as my head touched the pil 
low. In the dream which came to me I found 
myself on a very steep roof. It was impossible 
to stand up, so sharp was the inclitie, and I 
threw myself flat on my face, clutching at the 
shingles. But all was useless; slowly but sure 
ly I slipped toward the eaves. I dug my nails 
into the wood in a fierce endeavor to avert the 
fate whick threatened me; but all effort was in 
vain. Occasionally a protruding nail-head af- 
forded me a momentary respite, but the hold 
was insufficient, and soon I was again slipping 
down, down toward the eaves. It seemed 
hours—hours of agony and apprehension. At 
last the eaves were reached and the end seemed 
immediate. My legs dangled in air; my hands 
clutched the tin water-spout which ran along 
the edge of the roof in one last, wild effort at 
self-preservation ; it gave way under my weight 
—and with all the breath gone out from my 
body I awoke. At least ten hours seemed to 
have been consumed. 

Looking at my watch I found it was precise 
ly seven minutes since I had got into bed. 

Thankful, most thankful, that it was all a 
dream, and that I had not indeed fallen from 
the roof of a four-story frame-house, with a tin 
water-spout elattering about my ears, I closed 
my eyes and endeavored to again compose my- 
self to slumber. To my surprise my eyelids 
seemed lined with blue, and they were as trans- 
This scarcely seemed in ac- 
cordance with the eternal fitness of things, and 
I popped my head under the bed-clothes to se- 
cure opaqueness ; but still my eyelids, lined with 
blue flames, flickered and glowed as queerly as 
ever. And I thought of what my friend had 
said about the Jim-Jims. 

Very soon again, however, I was asleep. 
How long I slept I do not know. But I was 


Feeling it useless to make any attempt at | awakened with a boom in my ear like the toll- 


dinner, and fully assured that I would cut but | ing of a mighty bell. 


Boom - boom - bbom— 


a sorry figure in the after-talk, I made my way | every stroke smote on my aural sense, echoing 


to my rooms, remarking to myself in a patron- 
izing way that a good night’s sleep would re- 
store me to my normal self. 

I was utterly prostrated, mentally and phys- 
ically. 


} 


} 
| 
In the course of the evening a number the hour of the unusual disturbance I touched 
of friends dropped in; I was reclining on the | the stop of the watch, which lay under my pil- 


and vibrating through my brain until I was 
nearly deafened. I sprang up instinctively 
and the sound ceased; I laid my head down 
again and it recommenced. Wishing to time 
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low. All was quiet at once. Here was a clew 
to the mystery. I released the stop and again 
the bell thundered in my ears. Exch nerve 
strained to a tension like that of a harp-string, 
the ticking of the watch under my head was 
sonorous as the tones of the great bell Roland. 
Aad so it was with every sound of the night. 
I never was subject to physical fear, but now I 
started at a breath. A mouse gnawing at the 
door made a noise as though a legion of bur- 
glars, with a full equipment of carpenters’ saws, 
were attempting to cut their way into the apart- 
ment. I propped myself up in bed, revolver 
in hand, ready to deliver a volley at the first 
man who crossed the threshold. My move- 
ments alarmed the mouse, probably—at least I 
heard no more of burglars. 

Again I fell asleep. My dreams were all of 
violence and blood, but strangely vivid. After 
a prolonged battle with bearded ruffians I 
thought dne stole upon me in my sleep and was 
filling my mouth with pitch. 

I awoke nearly stifled, and tearing black gobs 
from my mouth, with an impression that a man 
was standing over me. And indeed in the 
darkness I distinctly saw the outline of a man 
a few feet distant from my bedside. Quietly 
grasping the pistol which always lay ready to 
my hand, I cocked it quickly and noiselessly, 
when it occurred to me that perhaps it was my 
chum, who, sleeping in an adjoining room, had 
occasion to come into mine for something. As 
I gazed the figure assumed a new shape—that 
of a grinning skeleton. And while I looked 


a whole procession of skeletons filed in and 
marched in solemn procession through the 


room. The bars of moonlight upon the walls, 
shining through the lattice-work of the blinds, 
began to dance and burn in vari-colored flames. 
And I said to myself, ‘“‘Here are the Jim- 
Jims!” 

The first idea which occurred to me was that 
a pistol, under the circumstances, was scarcely 
the thing to have within convenient and ready 
reach. So I deposited it safely in the wash- 
bowl. Then I sat up in bed and prepared to 
enjoy myself as much as could be expected un- 
der such strangely abnormal conditions. There 
were more flames and burning wheels, spiral 
rockets and scintillations and corruscations of 
all kinds than I ever saw on any Fourth of July 
day. Dragons flew and aerial toads hopped 
through the air. My skeleton friends ranged 
themselves for the Lancers and went through 
that dance in grand style, butting their bare 
skulls together in the courtliness of their bows, 
and shaking their fleshless shins in the wild ec- 
stasy of convolution and involution till they 
rattled like castanets. 

I was fully conscious the while that the scene 
was unreal, that all was an illusion. But still 
the figures and flames were as plain to me as 
the sun is at this moment. The only alarm 
which I felt arose from an apprehension that 
this might be the beginning of a really serious 
attack ; that I might lose the control of myself 





which I then possessed, and come to regard the 
shapes as real—become, in short, a ‘‘ demnition 
maniac.” As it wasI had no other fear. That 
one apprehension aside, the whole thing seem- 
ed an entertainment, gotten up for my special 
amusement, and I was sitting apart in a private 
box. Indeed, I decidedly enjoyed it rather 
than otherwise. The walls burned with all the 
colors of the rainbow, and the monsters, dra- 
gons, griffins, and such things were more gor- 
geous in their attire than lizards, let alone lilies 
of the valley. 

I had a pet monster in the collection—no- 
thing less than the sea-serpent. The next 
morning I attempted to sketch the ophidian 
for the benefit of Nantucket people, but with- 
out success. If any artist would like to repro- 
duce the animal, I can at present only suggest 
green scales and a gaping mouth as the lead- 
ing features, for I am not good at remember- 
ing details. It was quite a pretty monster, 
however, and I gazed at it that long night 
through with feelings more akin to admiration 
than fear. 

I forgot to say that at an early stage of the 
proceedings I had arisen and lighted the gas, 
the better to see what was going on. Letting 
light on the scene made no difference at all— 
indeed, it rather multiplied the phantoms. Ev- 
ery thing about the room underwent a strange 
sea-change. The figures of the carpet became 
snakes, which wound and lashed themselves to- 
gether in a perfect wilderness of contortions ; 
it was impossible to follow their motions, so 
rapid were they. The faces carven upon the 
panels and the bedposts transformed themselves 
into first-class fiends, and I thought what a good 
thing it would have been could Doré have had 
a slight acquaintance with the Jim-Jims before 
he undertook to illustrate Milton’s ‘‘ Paradis 
Lost.” Even at this lapse of time I think I 
could furnish him some valuable suggestions 
from my own experience. . 

How or when I fell asleep I do not know, 
but I woke about ten o’clock the next morning 
flushed and fevered. My eyes were sore and 
swollen as though they had been beaten, sim- 
ply with the staring they did during the show. 
First, on awaking, I expected to renew my ac- 
quaintances of the night ; but no, there was not 
so much as a tadpolein the room. The figures 
of the carpet lay straight and orderly; the skcl- 
etons were all buried from sight; the blue, 
green, and red flames had faded into the pale 
light of day, and the fiends all were fled. Nor 
can I say that I regretted the disappearance. 
For to have found them again at my elbow 
might have persuaded me that they were real, 
and instead of writing I ‘might now be raving. 
That was all and the last of the Jim-Jims, 

For a month after I was as nervous as a 
school-girl in the green and yellow melancholy 
of her first love. I started when persons spoke 
to me, and lived in constant terror of being run 
over by omnibuses—so much so that I scarce- 
ly dared attempt to cross the street if one was 
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coming or going within a block of me. But 
now I should quite have forgotten the Jim-Jims 
had it not been for a little incident the other 
evening, similar to the one which provoked this 
story. 

A party of us were sitting after dinner, when 
a large fly came buzzing about my ears. I 
clutched at it instinctively, and started to my 
feet in horror: ‘‘ A fly in mid-winter? It can 
not be,” thought-I, “the Jim-Jims again.” 


But it was a fly, nevertheless, and I had the | 


satisfaction of catching it. And so grateful 
was I at finding it palpable to the touch—a real 
fly, and not a fancy fly born of delirium—that I 
gave the creature its liberty ; the first time, per- 
haps, that ever I did the Uncle Toby business 
to a similar extent. I still rise at flies, you 
see, but otherwise am pretty well and progress- 
ing under the doctor’s hands. I have lost flesh, 
it is true, but I have not thought it worth while 
to advertise the loss, and I have not heard of 
any body’s finding any. ‘‘ Of no use to any 
one but the owner’”—the owner, in this case, is 
not anxious to retrieve his loss. The gout is 
gradually subsiding, and I am not quite so apo- 
plectic as Iwas. I am less lively in society, 
and more irritable, my friends say, but my gen- 
eral health is much improved. I am glad, on 
the whole, that I left off drinking ; but I often 
think how true is the saying: Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui coute. My “ first step” toward 
sobriety nearly cost me my reason indeed ; and 
sometimes I ask myself: Was it not a danger- 
ous step to take? Was not my good doctor a 
little too arbitrary in his requirements? What 
think you, my friend ? 

I made no answer, for medicine is not my 
forte. Whether the doctor in this case was 
wrong or not let the doctors decide. But I 
mentally thanked my stars that my temperate 
habits and cold-water proclivities could never 
make me nearer acquainted with the Jim-Jims 
than I was by John Brinsley’s story. 





GOOD-MANNERS. 


“ ner nen make the man,” says the ap- 

JY ophthegm. We might add—the woman 
also; for there is nothing more attractive than 
grace of manner, nothing more winning than 
good-manners. We do not refer now to efi- 
quette, or the arbitrary customs of society, which 
differ with every nation, and sometimes differ 
in different parts of the same nation; though 
etiquette and good-manners are frequently near- 
ly allied. Nor do we refer to what Mr. Tur- 
veydrop calls ‘‘ deportment ;” nor yet to “ court- 
esy.” Deportment comprehends the whole ex- 
ternal expression of the individual, while court- 
esy involves refinement. To have a good de- 
portment one must have good-manners; but 
one will have a higher deportment who has 
cofirtesy. Every one may have good-manners ; 
only the refined can have courtesy. Courtesy 
was born of chivalry. It is a generous virtue, 
and can not live in an ignoble atmosphere. 


| The strength of man and the gentleness of wo- 
|man begat courtesy, which since that day has 
lived upon earth to elevate and refine the rela- 
tions of both. 

| ‘The real basis of good-manners is a kind and 
sympathizing heart, by means of which we are 
enabled to feel with and appreciate others. 
This explains why there is such difference in 
| people in regard to ‘‘ innate refinement.” Some 
| people are better constituted naturally than 
| others; are more susceptible of development. 
| We all like to be appreciated ; there is no ex- 
| ception to the rule; and we all experience a 
sensation of mortification when we feel that we 
have been neglected or treated with indifference, 
Nothing sooner arouses the spirit of jealousy, 
which is so prodominant a feature in human na- 
ture, than a sense of non-appreciation, especial 
ly in persons who are gifted with a sensitive na 
ture. It is a common failing with all of us to 
fancy that we are not adequately appreciated ; 
but not to be appreciated at all is more than 
philosophy can endure. Some persons are so 
dull by nature that they are incapable of ap 
preciating with any niceness the feelings of oth- 
ers. Such persons are generally rude, and their 
wit, if they have any, is always of the offensive 
kind. Graham one evening, rattling away to Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Goldsmith, exclaimed: ** Doc- 
tor, I should be happy to see you at Eton.” 
**T shall be glad to wait on you,” answered 
Goldsmith. ‘*No,” said Graham, ‘‘’tis not 
you I mean, Dr. Minor; ‘tis Dr. Major there.” 
‘¢ What effect this had on Goldsmith, who was 
as irascible as a hornet,” Dr. Johnson used to 
add, says ‘Boswell, ‘* may easily be conceived.” 
Graham was drunk—not an uncommon thing in 
those days; even Bozzy got drunk—and for 
this reason may be excused for his rudeness ; 
but Dr. Johnson’s enjoyment of the scene shows 
the rugged, coarse nature which marked him 
quite as much as his intellectual ability and 
broad culture. It is a clear evidence how re- 
markable the latter qualities must have been 
that people could have endured the former. 
We do not wonder that Mrs. Boswell enter- 
tained so poor an opinion of her husband’s 
‘* governor,” particularly when the Doctor tipped 
up the candle intentionally and let the grease 
run down upon the carpet. Yet the rough old 
royal brute was in the main a good man, and 
did many kind things. He only wanted to be ap- 
preciated up to the point demanded by his vanity. 

There are people who are not stupid but ma- 
licious, and therefore take pleasure in wound- 
ing the feelings of others, or in gratifying them- 
selves at the expense of others. Such persons 
indulge in the vulgarity of endeavoring to make 
butts of others, or in the meanness of talking 
at people, or in introducing subjects which must 
be malapropos. 

The two classes we have referred to—the 
stupidly rude and the maliciously ruade—both 
need to be regenerated and renewed. Nothing 
less will enable them either to appreciate or ac- 
quire good-manners. 
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In conversation we often hear good-breeding | the matter of replying to letters. The very 
and politeness used interchangeably with good- | persons, too, who are most regardless of other's 
manners as phrases of the same import. Yet interests and feelings are the most prompt to 
there is a difference in these words. Good-| take offense. Let one of those distinguished 
breeding, like deportment, is a large expression. people who never can remember or find time to 
To be well-bred one must have been brought | write, address a letter to another upon some 
up in a certain way, have had certain advant- subject requiring an answer and find no notice 
ages and opportunities, and improved those ad- | taken of it, and the deeply injured individual 
vantages and opportunities. A well-bred person | will quite fail to recognize that he is receiving 
will be a polite person necessarily. But a per-| some of the coin of which he has disbursed so 
son may have good-manners yet not be polite ; | much. People ought not to forget what con- 
for the manners may be good according to the | cerns themselves and have no apology for for- 
opportunities. Politeness springs from cultiva- | getting what interests others. If it were only 
tion. Its development will depend upon ca-|a matter of feeling, still feelings should be re- 
pacity and opportunity. Some people have no | garded. . 
capacity for manners, some can be drilled into| Society is becoming sadly vulgarized by the 
behaving themselves, while others exhibit a nat- | introduction of slang, so that the pure speaker 
ural adaptation to attaining an agreeable de-/| is rare. It passes for wit or humor with some 
meanor. How often do we hear it said, ‘‘So- | people, especially with those who are incapable 
and-so is a boor; you can make nothing of | of either, very much as conceit passes for clever- 
him ;” and again, “ What pleasant manners | ness with the unintellectual and uninformed. 
Mrs, So-and-so has !”—*“‘ Yes, they are natural Sobriquets are among the vulgarisms which 
to her.” There is innate refinement, and there | should awaken disgust. What can be more 
is native grace, and when these are cultivated | rude than to apply epithets and names to others, 
the result is very charming. ‘‘ Opportunity | thus rendering them subjects ofridicule. Satire 
and importunity,” said an Irishman’ who fell | is allowable; it can be indulged in face to face 
from grace, ‘‘ are too much for poor humanity!” | and need not rufflea feather. It shows a want 
When nature and association are against a man | of cleverness to allow satire to degenerate into 
a Turveydrop will hardly make him pass mus-| sarcasm. Sarcasm may be permitted under 
ter in a review where manners is the ordeal. certain circumstances, for as a distinguished 

Good-manners refer to personal intercourse | President of the United States once remarked, 
whether the persons are present or absent. | “ Hitting hard and fending off is sometimes a 
They involve respect, ease, frankness, consid- pleasant occupation.” But vulgar rudeness 
eration, so that you always behave toward oth- | should be classed with that ‘‘ mediocre excel- 
ers, reserving to yourself the right to select | lence in poets which,” Horace says, “is intoler- 
your acquaintances, and to determine the meas- | able to gods and men.” 
ure of the acquaintanceship, as you would wish We have often noticed a point in etigzette 
they should behave unto you. Whoever culti- | which seems expressly adapted to the protec- 
vates such principles of action will be, accord- | tion of the rights and feelings of both sexes. 
ing to the position in the world he occupies, the | We allude to the custom which requires the 
possessor of good-manners, lady to speak first, and which requires the gen- 

These were the principles which governed | tleman to return the bow when a lady and gen- 
Robert Burns, who, born a peasant, moved with | tleman, presumed acquaintances, meet in the 
ease in the society of his day, from the hut to} street. The philosophy of the rule is this, for 
the castle, whose associates reached from the | there is sound philosophy in manners: were the 
commonest and most illiterate to the most distin- | gentleman to bow first it would be in the power 
guished and most cultivated inScotland. Such, | of the lady to ignore the bow, and thus mortify 
too, were the principles of the Ettrick Shepherd, | the gentleman who might have only intended a 
who boasted that he had moved in every grade | politeness. The lady bowing first, the gentle- 
of society, and had found himself so much at | man, in deference to her sex, must return the 
home in each that he could not tell to which he | bow; thus the lady is protected. Further, she 
really belonged. When Alton Locke found | is guarded from the intrusion of impudent men 
himself at Lord Lyndale’s, not a little nervous | upon her acquaintance, and men likewise are 
in so new a sphere, he received from a friend | assured against the rudeness of pert women. 
this piece of advice: ‘Be natural.” It was as | If the lady does not bow, things remain as they 
good advice as could have been given. To be| were; neither is injured, neither can take ex- 
kind, sincere, unaffected, is to be well-man-| ception. 
nered. In nothing are good-manners more apparent 

Respect, consideration, kind feeling, have a| than in the mode of differing in conversation. 
great deal to do with oiling the wheels of the | Observe the perfect courtesy manifested by the 
world. It is singular how often we find those | well-bred man or woman. The difference only 
who should know what good-manners require | acts as a stimulus to the conversation. In- 
apparently indifferent in regard to some of the | deed it may be considered rather pleasant than 
customs of life which should never be neglected. | otherwise, awakening the powers of both the 

Clergymen even, who should set an example | talkers, and giving life to the scene. Argu- 
of good-breeding, are often grossly negligent in! ment and debate are generally to be deprecated 
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in society, for they are apt to run into harshness | 


and no one is convinced. Argument and con- 
tradiction are favorite modes of the ill-man- 
nered. It is better to treat the ill-mannered 


talk about them, but observe and pass on.” 

It is often discussed whether manners are 
better in the country or in the city. In the 
city there is more style, more finish, more tour- 
nure; While in the country there is more heart, 
more sympathy, more geniality, more frankness. 


The women of the city are apt to be, owing to | 
having had greater advantages, more cultivated | 
than their sisters of the country. In the prac-| 
tical affairs of life, however, they are not so| 
well informed. Ladies in the city walk better, | 


dance better, sing better, play better, and speak 


more foreign languages than the ladies of the | 
country; but it is questionable whether they | 


can keep house as well, or do many other things 
as well as those who are compelled to rely chief- 
ly upon themselves. People in the country are 


usually better read than those in the city. Per- | 


haps it is because they have more time, and are 
less attracted by various amusements and pleas- 
ures, 

Manners, whether in town or country, will 
vary according to the character of the individual | 
and the measure of breeding, with the degree 
of good sense and good taste. They who think 
that bluntness is honesty will be rude to the 
end; they who think consideratian the father 
of courtesy will progress toward refinement. 
Manners are not a matter of slight importance. 
Regarded at large, they are as Burke remarks, 
“what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt 
or debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, like that 
of the air we breathe in.” Refinement m man- 
ners is one of the marked proofs of the advance- 
ment of a nation and the culture of the people. 
The ancients had manners, and very bad man- 
ners. Refined in some of their tastes and habits 
they were brutal in many of their ways. Court- 
esy, as we have said, grew out of chivalry, po- 
liteness is the offspring of culture. Good-man- 
ners commend themselves, and, like good wine, 
need no bush, 





NEW ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN 
IND. 


\ E have gone through so many labors, agi- 

tations, and changes during the last sev- 
en years, that it has been impossible for us either 
to see them all in their historical compass and 
unity, or to note their practical bearing upon 
the mind and habit of the nation. We know 
pretty well, indeed, the history and issue of the 
conflict of opinion. The adjournment of the 
Thirty-ninth and the organization of the For- 
tieth Congress are facts that have no uncertain 
sound, This March 4, 1867, tells a very dif- 
ferent story from the March 4, 1860, when Bu- 
chanan and Breckinridge were in power, and 





the dominant Democratic party had fixed their 
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National Convention at Charleston for April 
23, and thére hoped in some way to keep in with 
the slave lords of the Southern States, even at 


| some cost of sycophancy. 
as Dante did the contemptible spirits— “not | 


The merest glance at the Message which Mr. 


| Buchanan sent to Congress on the opening of 


the December Session in 1860 tells the story 
of the marvelous revolution in public opinion. 
With all his timidity he did not anticipate the 
great convulsion that was at hand after the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln in November. Well 
aware of the threatened secession, he thought, 
apparently, to disarm it of its power by denying 
the right of Congress to coerce a seceding State ; 
and by urging upon the Free States strong meas- 
ures of conciliation toward the slave power, sucl 
as the legal recognition of slavery where it exists, 
the protection of the alleged right of masters to 
hold their slaves within the Territories, and full 
liberty to reclaim their slaves when they escape 
into the Free States. He certainly held very 
mild views of the temper of the people when he 
wrote: ‘* The Slavery question, like every thing 
human, will have its day. I firmly believe that 
it has already reached and passed the culmina- 
ting point.” Such words read very strangely 
now, after the passage of the Military Bill for 
securing order throughout the seceded States, 
and making negro suffrage an essential of their 
reconstruction within the Union. No less start- 
ling is the recommendation of the leading or- 
gans of the old Democratic party to the South to 
accept the proffered terms, and to return to the 
Union by help of the negro voters, and in hope 
of winning them over to the interests of their 
old masters. 

Sometimes little things show how the wind 
blows quite as well as great clouds; and I 
chanced on Monday, March 4, to note a sign 
of the times quite as memorable as the acts of 
Congress. Visiting a friend who is largely in 
an important branch of Southern trade, he 
pointed out some showy yet really very pretty 
goods that were intended for sale among the 
freedmen and their families. There was a lot 
of spring hats very much such as our ladies so 
jauntily and witchingly wear, yet somewhat 
more demonstrative and ornate. Taking upa 
very showy yet not offensive specimen he said : 
‘* There, that will be sure to go upon the head 
of some freedman’s wife or daughter, and our 
customers assure us that their trade is becom- 
ing now a leading feature of the Southern mark- 
et.”” That little fact speaks volumes, On one 
side of the street those cases of dashing little 
hats for women and girls who were so lately 
mere chattels, and shut out from those fashions 
which stir so much ambition and so much so- 
cial feeling, while they may also move no lit- 
tle vanity or pride; and on the other side of 
the street spelling-books piled up in hundreds 
of thousands waiting conveyance to the schools 
and huts of those same freedmen, and destined 
to open to them the alphabet of literature, as 
the arts of dress open the alphabet of society. 
With new wants come new powers, and the 
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millions who now are rising to the trials and 
blessings of freedom are illustrating the new as- 
pect of the American mind. 


We must not, however, look wholly or chiefly | 


to the emancipated race to i!justrate the new 
evolution of character in America, The whole 
nation has been mightily schooled and trained ; 


and we have hardly begun to appreciate the re- | 


sults of the process. Consider some of the 
features of our America in 1860, and see what 
has been going on from that time to the pres- 
ent. The land itself was then as large as now, 

and during all our struggles and triumphs no 
new domain has been acquired or sought, and our 
flag floats as then over our whole country from 
Maine to Texas, from New York to California. 
We form a more distinct idea of what transform- 
ations we have passed through, and are still pass- 
ing through, by noting the main facts of our po- 
sition in 1860 from the census which was so tar- | 
dily published as still to be a sealed book to 
most persons. Our population then numbered 
31,443,321; of these 27,489,561 being free, and 
3,953,760 being slaves. 
4,136,175 were foreign born, or 1345, per cent. 
of the whole, leaving 86,85, per cent. to our na- 
tive people. Of the foreign born 1,611,304 
or 54%, of the whole population were Irish, 
1,301,136 or 444, of the whole were German, 
431,692 or 1,37, per cent. were English, while the 
French numbered 109,870, the Scotch 108,518, 
the Swiss 53,327, and the Norwegian 43,995. 
The census gave us minutely the record of the 


unfortunate by birth or disaster, and numbered 
12,821 deaf and dumb, 12,658 blind, 23,046 in- 
sane, and 18,930 idiotic, making 68,455 of these 
unfortunates in all. 

We get a more satisfactory idea of what these 
people were doing, and how they were likely to | 


be moved and educated by the changes of the 
war, by considering their characteristic occupa- 
tions, or what they were thinking and doing in 
their daily work. We are met and consider- 


ably comforted by the fact, that out of the | 
8,287,043 persons whose occupations were given 


in the census of 1860, 2,423,895 were farmers, 
795,679 were farm laborers, 21,323 were gar- 
deners, 6369 were herdsmen, 1153 were shep- 
herds, 85,561 were planters, or nearly three and 
a half millions, or over two-fifths of the whole 
working population, were busy with the soil or 
agriculturists. 

Next come the mechanics of various orders, | 
such as these: blacksmiths 112,357, carpenters 
252,958, machinists 43,824, masons 49,925, 
shoemakers 164,608, butchers 30,103, cabinet- 
makers 29,223, bricklayers 14,311, brick-mak- | 
ers 13,736, bakers 19,001, weavers 36,178, 


wheel-wrights 32,693, apprentices 52,326, coop- 


ers 43,624, stone-cutters 19,825, agricultural 
implement makers 16,478, tailors 101,868, saw- 
yers 50,000, miners 147 750, painters 51,695, | 
millers 37,281, printers 23,106, manufacturers 
11,289, mechanics in general 23,492, mantua- 
makers 35,165, milliners 25,222, seamstresses | 
90, 198, laundresses 38,633 ; while more or less 


Of this population | 


SS 
closely ounitasah Ww ith the various trades stand 
(969,301 laborers and 559,908 servants. Mak- 
ing a general estimate of the occupations that 
may be called mechanical, we may set them 
down at over two millions, or nearly three-tenths 
of the industrial population of the country in 
1860. 
Look to the buying and selling class, and we 
| have a great host, led off by 123,378 merchants, 
184,485 clerks, 2753 bankers, 2995 bank officers, 
| 67,360 sailors, 19,521 drivers, 34,824 team- 
| sters ; and followed by a vast array of porters, 
|laborers, and servants of various kinds, that 
must make the mercantile interest and its de- 
pendencies come next to the mechanical trades 
|in the numbers employed, and give us some- 
thing like another fifth of the industrial popu- 
lation. 
| The disciplinary and educational classes — 
the list, and give us 101,836 teachers, 37,5 
clergymen, 54,543 physicians, 33,193 nae 
49,993 students, 27,437 engineers, 2994 editors, 
4516 artists. Add to these all who were in any 
way connected with the work of instruction or 
| discipline, in higher or lower stations, in house- 
holds, schools, government, and religion, and we 
find the remaining tenth of our industrial class, 
and finish our rough estimate of the working 
of the American mind in 1860, which we make 
|out to be two-fifths agricultural, three-tenths 
| mechanical, one-fifth mercantile, and one-tenth 
educational and governmental. Our army in 
1860 might be reckoned under the latter head 
as a school of war, not indeed a large item in 
the scale then, for at the time of the attack on 
Fort Sumter the entire military force at the dis- 
| posal of the Government was enly 16,000 regu- 
lars. 
When, however, we consider the nearly 
6,000,000 children at school in 1860, and the 
| number of persons employed in taking care of 
| them at school and at home, it is not difficult to 
fill out our one-tenth of workers in the disciplin- 
ary branch. We remember the classification 
more easily if reduced to a scale of tenths ; and 
say that four, three, two, and one tenths repre- 
| sent the relative proportion of the agricultural, 
| mechanical, mercantile, and educational and 
| governmental classes. This scale embraces 
| mainly adults and men, and does not give the 
| proportions of the whole population of the coun- 
|try. The estimate of families would be quite 
| different, since the farming class of men numbers 
more than its proportion of families, and the 
women and children who are connected with 
| | agricultural labor, and who are not reckoned in 
| the over eight millions of the industrial order, 
| might swell the agricultural class to two-thirds 
of the population of the country. Our figures 
enable us to form a somewhat definite idea of 
the business of our people in 1860, and to judge 
| of the effect of the war in changing their pur- 
suits and habits, and teaching them the lessons 
and training them to the duties of the new and 
eventful times. 
Such was our America in 1860, in its popula- 


| 





tion and work. These facts tell us something | 


of what was going on in the American mind, for 
those eight millions of workers were bringing 
out their powers and dispositions in various 
ways, and supporting by their labor and skill the 
remaining twenty-three millions dependent upon 
them. Every day the world was carried for- 
ward by their work, and character as well as 
wealth grew under their fostering hand. The 
nation was becoming rich to an enormous ex- 
tent, and in the ten years from 1850 to 1860, 
the estimated cash value of farms under cul- 
tivation had gone up from $3,271,575,426 to 
$6,645,045,007, an increase of 103 per cent. in 
ten years. The amount of capital invested in 


farm implements and machinery in 1860 was | 


$246,118,141, being an increase of over ninety- 
four millions in ten ygars, or more than 63 per 
cent. ; while our population during that period 
increased only at the rate of 35} per cent. 
Something is said of the training, the practical 
training, of the mind of our people in thought 
as well as toil, by the fact that the manufac- 
ture of farm implements in 1860 amounted to 
$17,487,960—an increase of 160 per cent. in ten 
years on the whole, and of 3: ras per cent. in 
the Western States. The South concerned it- 
self little with this enterprise and its important 
educational bearings, and received its machines 
mostly from the North and West, although a 
single New England machinist, Daniel Pratt, 
who went in 1853 from New Hampshire to Ala- 
bama, and made over 8000 cotton gins for the 
planters, showed what the mechanic arts could 
do for the South under due encouragement. 
The more enlightened men saw the great signifi- 
cance of Mr. Pratt’s enterprise, and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama gave him the honorary de- 
gree of Master of the Mechanic Arts; but the 
people at large felt little of the attraction for 
these arts and their studies and labors; and 
slavery could not make the South very winning 
to the inventors and workmen who have so 
thriven in the regions of liberty where labor is 
so much respected and in such close relations 
with thought and public spirit. 

The war found our people busy with their 
immense work of agriculture, mechanism, and 
commerce; and bent upon money-making as 
never before. The great conflict did not take 
them from their activity, but changed its field 
or its motive, and put a grand national enthu- 
siasm into the place of their industrial utilitari- 
anism. Every where throughout the Free States 
they had been learning to put mind into mate- 
rial implements ; and iron, brass, wood, leather, 
and stone were made servants of thought. Their 
vast mechanical force stood ready to pass from 
the arts of peace to the arts of war; and plows, 


reapers, mowers, spindles, lathes, engines, fur- | 


naces, rolling-mills, foundries, seemed to rush 
like living creatures to arms, at the call of our 
President, and to fight against the rebellion, as 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
They clothed and fed our army, made our 
bridges and roads, furnished swords, muskets, 
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and cannon of unexampled excellence, and sent 
forth against the insurgents a navy that startled 
the world, and made every resource of inven- 
tion and science tell in the triumphs of our flag 
upon the sea. So it was that a new life went 
into the fields and work-shops, and even when 
the old kinds of work were done they were 
done with new motive, and great thoughts and 
purposes went into the day’s patient toil. The 
industrial arts that had made our people strong, 
docile, and persistent, and had saved them from 
the braggart indolence of the insurgents who 
had so boasted of being owners of men and 
masters of their labor, now rose into heroic 
grandeur. Our giant servitors stood by us in 
time of need, while the minions of the slave 
lords deserted them in time of need. The 
American mind that had gone into mechanism 
did a great deal to give us the victory, and 
| Franklin, Fulton, Erricson, and their peers and 
disciples, were but representatives of the intei- 
| lect of the nation in its great industrial work. 

I remember one day, after a good deal of de- 
pression at public disaster, visiting a large cluster 
of work-shops that gathered round a huge steam- 
engine, not far from Harper's printing-house. 
I went down into the basement, and there saw 

|the giant power lifting and dropping his pon- 
derous shaft, and turning all those machines by 
|his great force. The workmen in a mood of 
| grim humor had put little flags upon his great 
| head and arms, and the monster seemed to be 
| alive with patriotism. The sight was most sug- 
| gestive and encouraging. I could have cried 
| for joy or sung hallelujahs to the Lord of Hosts, 
| for all was clear then. ‘There, and every where 
| through the loyal States, was that same mighty 
| force working for us—the Providential arm of 
| this nineteenth century, whose mission it is to 
organize liberty by law and put the old tyranny 
under its feet. 

Our people were perhaps as busy in 1860 as 
since, and that enormous product of the year, 
$18,000,000 of manufacture, shows something 
of what they were about. But since then their 
labor has taken a different turn, and. breathed 
a different spirit. ‘The dominant idca was then 
private or individual, and our people were bent 
upon money-getting, and awake to every oppor- 
tunity of bettering their fortunes under the 
mighty spur of equal competition that so quick- 
ens every impulse and faculty, and brings all 
the energies into play. We are not to despise 
this motive, nor to say that the new patriotism 
made our people unmindful of private thrift. 

Getting a living in America is of itself an edu- 
| cation, for it is ever opening new fields, court- 
ing ever-changing chances, and breaking up 
|mental stagnation. But now new incentives 
came, and even the contractors who went for 
| large profits could not but carry a certain en- 
thusiasm into their schemes, and catch some- 
thing of the sacred passion that cares for the 
| flag for itself, not merely for the money that its 
| success secures. With the people at large 
public spirit entered into their private business 
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as well as their military enterprise, and the war 
was a popular education as well as a national 
drill. All the lines of industry turned toward 
the one centre; and at heart the whole loyal 
people worked or studied, marched or sailed 
under the brave old banner of the Union. Our 
Yankee utijitarianism took an ideal turn, and 
thrift caught fire at the flaming altar of patriot- 
ism. The women and children knit stockings 
and scraped lint; the men plowed and reaped, 
sawed and hammered, planned and built, when 
they did not fight for the nation. 

It is an important question how far this six 
or seven years’ schooling has told upon the ha- 
bitual working of the American mind, and made 
of us a new and better people; and especially 
if it has acted upon us in the higher plane of 
thought. It is very clear that our affections 
have been brought into our patriotism as never 
before, and we never knew how much we could 
love our country until it was in peril, and not 
only one sheep but the whole flock seemed in 
danger of being lost among the deep valleys or 
dark mountains. Our affections have not only 
clung to the country and flag with a direct pa- 
triotism, but through a thousand ties of sym- 
pathy and love from our associations with its 
brave and suffering defenders. The law of love 
is a wonderful multiplier as well as magnifier, 
and we have seen the force of the whole nation 
reflected from the thousands and millions of her 
champions. Consider the effect of our great 
armies upon the national mind in this one re- 
spect, the training of our people to look upon 


the whole country, alike the land and the people, 
in the light of their intense solicitude and per- 


sonal affinities. Every valley, mountain, river 
and lake, sound and sea, now speaks to them 
of home, kindred, and friends, and the heroic 
dead bind us all anew to our motherland. Our 
affections go into our historical studies, and we 
read of the old revolutionary times, and the old 
Constitutional debates as parts of our own fam- 
ily history, or as bearing on the pedigree and 
title-deeds of ourselves and our children. So 
we have all studied the country by heart, and 
are so studying it still; and we know it more 
and better by this recent schooling than from 
our whole lifetime before. 

How vast must be the power of our great 
armies, alike by their sufferings and victories, 
their absence and return, their lives and deaths, 


to bring the nation and. its history and pros- | 
The army rolls number | 


pects home to us all! 
2,653,062 men in the aggregate, which, reduced 
to the three years’ standard, number 2,129,041 ; 
and, with due allowance for re-enlistments, we 
have not far from two millions of men mustered 
into service, and most of them carrying the 
hearts of others with them to the war. May 1, 
1865, our roll numbered 1,000,591 men, and by 
November 15, 1865, 800,000 of these men were 
mustered out of service, and carried all the 
power of their wounds or trophies, their weeks 
of sickness, and their days of battle to their old 
homes; and they gave to the distant fields of 





conflict not a little of the enchantment that 
distance and remembered danger always lend 
to the view. The simple fact, that from 1861 
to July 1, 1865, 1,057,423 cases of sickness were 
treated in our general hospitals, with a mor- 
tality of 8 per cent., or over 80,000, proves 
how far the mighty ministry of pain has en- 
tered into our estimate of the worth of the na- 
tion, and how much that should be prized that 
costs so dear. Now those millions are absorbed 
in the nation, and our army numbers only some 
50,000 men. 

We have certainly far more pathos and senti- 
ment in our habitual temper than before, as 
also far more humor and courage. It can not 
be that the great conflict has failed to educate 
our intellect to higher thinking and aspiration. 
Americans have always dad a certain ideal as 
well as emotional tendency; and the great re- 
sponse given to such apostles of faith as Wes- 
ley and his brethren, and the strong-hold that 
Jonathan Edwards and his Puritan scholasti- 
cism has so long maintained over our more or- 
thodox clergy and churches, and the wide in- 
fluence of Channing and his school of Christian 
Humanists upon the opinion of our leading Lib- 
erals, are ample proof that we are by no means 
a plodding nation of utilitarians, whose god is 
the belly or the purse. Yet the public habit 
of our people has been somewhat utilitarian ; 
and Franklin, alike in his sagacity and his nar- 
rowness, has been too much the master of our 
public councils. Our statutes and debates have 
taken it too much for granted that our Govern- 
ment is in the main a business partnership for 
the security of property and life, and that it is 
airy enthusiasm to speak of God and the Su- 
preme good in Congress or Cabinets. Faith 
and ideas we had, but were doubtful as to their 
connection with civil affairs; and that pattern 
of conservative Americanism, James Buchanan, 
seems to have thought it wholly out of place to 
apply the test of conscience, humanity, and re- 
ligion to the slave question and the enormous 
pretensions of the slave power. Of course we are 
not to accuse Franklin of any such degradation, 
for he was a thorough Liberal, and strong in the 
free temper of the 18th century; but he was 
not a man of the 19th century—not a repre- 
sentative of its spiritual convictions, its person- 
al independence and intuition, and its broad 
catholicity. We, as a people, were becoming 
dissatisfied with his utilitarian school of think- 
ing, but had not carried our protest out into 
action. 

More and more we felt the power of ideal 
principles, and more and more lamented the 
great guif between our principles and our pol- 
icy and our politicians. We believed in the 
supreme worth of man with Wesley, Edwards, 
and Channing, and we followed Webster and 
Clay, and even Pierce and Buchanan, who 
taught that those things that have been must 
be, and gave little if any hope of redemption. 
All this was changed by the war and its sequel, 
and mainly by the act of the enemy, that forced 
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the issue of arms that we accepted but never 
originated. Our ideal thinking is now in the 
line of our manifest destiny, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is incorporated into the 
Constitution of the nation. Liberty is now not 
an abstraction, but an institution ; not a specu- 
lative idea, but a legal fact; not an imagina- 
tive notion, but a constructive power. Our 
great thinkers and sages in literature now need 
no expurgation at the North or the South, and 
we read the grand visions of the ages in the 
clear light of to-day. 
deed is not clear, but the principle is undoubt- | 
ed; and in that principle the nation finds rest. | 
and takes it not from man but from God —from | 
His Eternal Word that calls us all to one Son- 
ship, and from his Eternal Spirit that offers to 
all the one glorious liberty of His children, 

The exclusion of certain classes from full 
civil liberty is nothing against the certainty of 
the principle, for the exclusion is only tem- 
porary, and as a punishment for treason; and 
as such it proves the rule of loyal privilege. 
The temporary exclusion of the traitorous class- 
es is in order to secure the results of the strife, 
and to make universal freedom the birth-right 
of the whole nation. Never before was a moral 
principle so mightily asserted by so great a na- 
tion through such struggles and sacrifices. The 
fact can not but inspire the intelligence of the 
people, and tell upon our popular thinking and 
rising literature. It is eminently proof of the 
mind of the many, and has not been the work 
of any dominant thinker. We have had no 
great man to lead us, no Washington, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, or Madison to guide us from the 
beginning, or even to tell us what was likely to 
happen. Our most prominent statesman, our 
Secretary of State, did not ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm, but rather tried to ignore 
or prevent the uprising. Our literary and po- 
litical doctrinaires, who urged the idea of uni- 
versal liberty and called slavery barbarism, 
never had any great weight with the nation at 
large, and were very sectional in their affinities 
and often unheroic in their temper. The rep- 
resentative man of the eventful years, our mar- 
tyred President, rather followed than led the 
nation; and saw the hand of Providence in 
events as they came rather than in prophetic 
visions that claimed authority over events in 
the name of God. He learned his lesson of 
statesmanship of God and the times; he said 
it to the people and the army; and then died, 
struck by a foul hand that wrote its own doom 
and the doom of its rebel crew; and raised the 
victim who was sometimes the doubting poli- 
tician into the triumphant martyr whose name 
is one forever with liberty now. 

We have had no great intellectual leader, 
and God clearly means that the nation shall be 
great and the mind of America shall be im- 
perial and not depend upon any one chief who 
may imperil its dignity or tempt it to servility. 
Noble men we have had, indeed, who have 
helped to form the national thought—preachers, 
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moralists, historians, journalists, poets, orators, 
statesmen, philosophers—but the mind of the 
nation is greater than them all; and refusing 
to follow the lead of any of them when swerv- 


| ing from the path of principle, it walks the way 


of God’s Providence and is open to the call of 
his Spirit, true to its convictions with a calm 


| decision, that no veering President or truckling 


Secretary of State, no wavering popular preach- 
er or wily editor can shake. May we not say 


| that the nation has not only won more light, 
The whole horizon in- | but deeper vision, and shown a power of insig/it 


more precious than the shrewd sight that has so 
jong been its boast and sometimes its danger. 
We have been quick at inductive reasoning from 
facts to general rules, and have been no dull 
scholars in tracing natural phenomena to their 
cause or principle. Now our people have learn- 
ed the higher wisdom of intuition and deduc- 
tion, and starting from great principles in clea 
insight, they are deducing from them their just 
consequences ; and our national life is opening 
into the upper sphere of thought, and primal 
ideas are lighting us on to our daily work. We 
are not losing our old inductive prudence, but 
allying it with deductive wisdom ; and we who 
have been learning to go from facts to princi- 
ples are now learning, as never before, to go 
from principles to facts. Our popular opinion, 
that was before great but somewhat nebulous, 


| has become settled and clarified, its nebula has 


been consolidated into a globe, and its haze has 
flamed into a shining star. 

The American intellect has thus won and 
matured the two leading elements of sagacity 
or sound judgment, comprehensiveness and 
point. We have learned to look about us and 
see men and things as never before, and also to 
trace out their bearing upon the main point. 
So, too, we have learned to go from the main 
point to the subordinate particulars, and argue 
from the sacred idea of the nation to its proper 
work and manifest destiny. We have believed 
that the God of our fathers has called us to or- 
ganize liberty in this nineteenth century, and 
that this is the American's mission, and ought 
to be his inspiration. We may not all nor gen- 
erally be fully conscious of this conviction, but 
it is none the less real, and is constantly com- 
ing out in the thought and legislation of the 
country. It is not a private opinion, but a 
universal truth, and as such it is taking posses- 
sion of our schools, legislatures, literature, and 
churches, and becoming the tacit principle when 
it is not the open assurance of the general mind, 
never so much so as in this spring of the year 
1867, which rounds the seven years since se- 
cession dared to show its head at the Conven- 
tion in Charleston, and John C. Breckinridge 

yas set up as the predestined leader of the pro- 
slavery Democracy in the political campaign 
that was to call Abraham Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency. 

When we turn to the active elements of the 
American mind, or take the dynamic view of 
its recent training, its aspects are quite as mem- 
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orable. We are seeing the results of the hero- | 
ism of their schooling as well as of its thinking. | 
We have been all along well aware that our| 
people were doing a great many things with a 
versatility and pluck unknown before even in 
America; and that they have learned to do 
them, moreover, with a certain bearing upon 
the great work of saving the nation, and with 
much help from the master motive, the public 
spirit or national will that has been so marvel- | 
ously drawn out and exalted; but it has not 
been clear to us what the end would be, or how 
much of the war heroism would be carried into | 
the new age of peace. What a vision of hu- 
man activity opens to us in those years of con- 
flict, that immense change of effort in our mill- 
ions of workers from the arts of peace to the 
arts of war, and their return to the old paths 
of regular industry! How much the millions 
did who worked for the nation at home, and 
how much the millions did and dared and suf- 
fered who went to the field! Fancy fails to | 


| 


paint the picture of all the work-shops, ship- 
yards, foundries, those marches, camps, — 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tals, forts, fleets, and fields. It is easier to tell 
what our people have not done than what they 
have done; for there is little within the power 
of the human will, either in its might or its 
mercy, that has not been done in our America 
within these late years. Think of the with- 
drawal of two millions of men from the eight 
millions of industrial workers for military serv- 
ice, and then of their return to the old ways 
with so much new observation, experience, and | 
incentive. We were laughed at as a people 
who were up to doing any thing and every 
thing, the universal Yankee nation, every man 
a Jack-at-all-trades, able to farm or fish, preach 
or plead or physic, keep store or school, and | 
what not. Now that we can do more than) 
ever, and have done the one thing most essen- 
tial, we are not laughed at as of old, and the 
nations of Europe seem to think that our vers- | 
atility of fingers really amounts to something | 
that they would like to have. 

The main fact in our dynamic training, how- 
ever, is not that our people have done so many 
things in their separate crafts and spheres, but 
that they have done them with a common mo- 
tive and in a heroic temper. The national 
work has come from and strengthened a great 
national will; and the question is, what is to 
become of this national will, now that the oc- 
casion that stirred and formed it is over? A 
superficial philosophy might easily suppose that 
the martial spirit would cease with the war, and | 
the heroism of the people would end with their | 
return home and sheathing their swords and | 
laying aside their muskets; but a deeper wis- 
dom proves to us that the heroie will is as | 
steadfast as the earnest intellect, and our cour- | 
age perpetuates its habit as stoutly as our think- | 
ing does. ‘The war is, we hope, for once only, | 
but the war power is forever; and the military 
bill that is now the law of the land needs com- | 
paratively little actual force to carry it into | 





| speaks in our prayers. 
| . 
| than we possess it. 


execution, because the war power is known to 
be a fixed fact; and the transgressors will be- 
ware of waking the sleeping lion, because they 
know full well that he is the lion, and can eas- 
ily show his teeth when provoked. Very in- 
teresting and instructive it is to study what 


| may be called the dynamic history of nations, 


and trace out the evolution of heroic powers 
that are as enduring as dominant ideas. There 
are virtues, like truths, “that wake to perish 
never ;” and such, we trust, is the destiny of 


| that heroism that has risen in this country 


among our people, who were forced into civil 
war simply because they would not consent to 
extend the area of slavery. The heroic power 
is not a mere impulse or private volition, but 
a moving of the national life in its universal 
sphere, and is like one of those heavings of the 
earth from the great central fire that send up 
the everlasting hills, and open within them liv- 
ing springs that never fail to pour down their 
healing and refreshing and fertilizing waters. 
The upheaving is once, but the mountains and 
the streams are forever. Divine as well as 
human agencies move this great purpose, and 
all earnest patriots know that the movement is 
not theirs alone, and believe that God has 
stirred this great purpose, which is as much an 
inspiration as a resolve, and which rises into 
religious dignity, and sings in our hymns and 
It possesses us more 
We feel it whenever we 
hear a drum beat, or a bugle sound, or a can- 
non roar; we see it whenever our sacred ban- 
ner lifts aloft its stars upon our forts, or is 
borne through our streets by stout and loyal 
arms. 

There is, of course, much of our alleged pa- 
triotism that is a human feeling, and perhaps a 
party passion, or local impulse, or sectional an- 


| imosity ; but who will say, after these years of 
| sacrifice, that such has been the character of 


our national will? Must we not say that the 
strength of the people has been trained like its 
intelligence under the discipline of Providence, 
and that as its intelligence has learned range 
and point, deductive sequence as well as in- 
ductive breadth, so the public will has learned 
versatility, persistence, and unity, and has been 
trained not only to do many things for the one 
good cause, but to do them from the central 
and commanding motive, and press forward 
into every field of action in a brave purpose 
that is deductive as well as inductive, in an 
industry that covers all spheres, and a heroism 
that lifts over them all the same flag, and puts 
into them all the same flaming love of country. 
The form of the heroic purpose will change 
with the times; but we must not wonder that 
it keeps its militant temper so long as the re- 
sults of the war are in peril, and the slave pow- 
ers persist in assailing the first principles of our 
republiean government, and threatening the lib- 
erty and even the life of Union citizens. 

Our new idealism is not a doctrinaire specu- 
lation but a far-sighted sagacity; and asks to 
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walk its open path with sufficient power. — Its | 


open eye demands the quick foot and the strong 
and ready hand. As in the Berkeleyan theory 
of vision it helps sight by touch, and measures 
distances and judges substances by muscular ac- 
tion as well as nervous sense. It is clear that 
we are adding power to ideas as never before, 
and our thought is becoming dynamic as well 
as ideal, and muscle is allying itself with mind. 
We are making the dynamic estimate of men 
and things, and after so long and many dis- 
appointments at mere reputations and profes- 
sions, we are quietly asking what men and 
measures will do the work needed, and coolly 
guiding our conduct by the result. This tem- 
per has kept our people from all rash extremes, 
and put them upon the path of discretion and 
courage. The President has not been im- 
peached, nor has his dictation been followed ; 
the States in rebellion have not been overrun or 
destroyed, nor have their rebel leaders been al- 
lowed to resume their power. <A very shrewd 


judgment has been brought to bear upon the | 


rash partisans of either faction, and there are 
no signs of our yielding to the pretensions of 
any dictator, whether of the White House or 
the Capitol. We have learned in a very costly 
school to discern the limitations of human char- 


acters and abilities; to use men for what they | 


can do, without expecting them to do every 
thing; and to admit a certain amount of imper- 
fection without contempt or proscription. We 
have taken the measure of our President, his 
coadjutors, and his antagonists, and have not 


lost our temper or our principle in our likes or 


dislikes. We have given the President the full 
swing of his notions, impulses, and rhetoric, and 
allowed him to pass from fever heat to moder- 
ate coolness on the great questions at issue. 


He is evidently a calmer if not a wiser man than 
a year ago, and has made up his mind that he 
is not the only head in the nation or the Gov- 
He has been treated in the main, 
and especially of late, with much dignity; and 
the lesson has not been lost upon his somewhat 
The people are seeing that 
Andrew Jackson is his model, and that he has 
not added any essential idea to the Old Hickory 
Platform ; and has accepted emancipation more 
as a necessary circumstance than an essential 
He has gone considerably forward, | years we do not profess to say. 
but not upward; he has advanced somewhat, but 


ernment, 


irascible nature. 


principle. 


the people have outgrown him, and that new 
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| who holds the office by a calamity, and whose 
policy is an offense to the reason and conscience 
of the nation. ‘The people have kept cool, and 
threatened as little as they have boasted. The 
conviction of possessing substantial power has 
| given them sobriety and moderation; and they 
| do not blow the trumpet either to keep their 
| courage up or to tell the world that they are not 
afraid. 

The army still lives, although disbanded in 
the main; and the navy still lives, though most 
of our ships are no longer at sea. Their two 
chiefs, in their courage, fidelity, and coolness, 
are good representatives of the popular hero 
ism—Grant, who holds the enormous war pow- 
er of the nation in his hand, and talks as little 
of its dominant ideas and forces as the solid 
earth taiks of the gravitation that keeps it true 
to its centre, and swings it round the sun in its 
loyal orbit ; and Farragut, who takes his famous 
battles as simple acts of duty, and sailed through 
the jaws of death to victory’with as much sim- 
plicity and directness as if he were paying a 
common debt, or going to market for his fam- 
ily. A call from the two under the laws of the 
land would bring a million of men into the 
field, and hundreds of well-manned ships out 
upon the seas; and the certainty of this fact 
| saves them from the necessity of putting forth 
their prerogative, and keeps the nation at peace 
with the once rebel States and the world. 
| ‘The same cool sagacity that has marked our 
| political temper and our military policy ap- 
| pears in our relation to the freedmen. Our 
people have not lest their wits either in rapture 
for the negro’s emancipation or in disgust at 
|his new prerogative. They take the humane 
j}and kindly, but still the sternly practical view 
| of him, and weigh and measure him carefully. 
The negro’s status depends upon what he can 
do, and it is clear that a race that takes free- 
dom so mildly and seeks instruction and keeps 
at work so signally, is a substantial power of 
the nation, The nearly two millions of bales 
of cotton of the year 1866 speak volumes for the 
negroes’ sobriety and industry, and should relieve 
the nation from all fear as to their future de- 
velopment under liberty, union, education, and 
religion. 

Exactly what is to come within the next few 
It is safe to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 








say, however, that the national life will gain 


demand the fullest local liberty and action com- 


| 
| 

not grown much; and finds it hard to believe that | vigor and unity, and that the central power will 
} 


days have come to the nation that call for new 
Many who think his ideas | with this reconciliation of interests, a new day 


measures and men. 


patible with the preservation of the Union ; and 


of constitutional law right in themselves give | of reconciled feeling and enterprise will come. 
him the benefit of this judgment, while they | Hatred too much there has been and still is; 


think him wholly wrong in overlooking the de- 


but not between those who have been most act- 


mands of the political situation, and not admit- | ive in the contest; and our soldiers have not 


ting the necessity of putting the rebel States 


found it hard to give their hand to their old en- 


upon probation until they are fitted to resume | emies as soon as they laid down their arms and 


the old privileges and functions. 


There is no | owned one country. In time the dominant 


aspect of our political history more instructive | ideas and interests will pervade the ruling ele- 


and cheering than the bearing of our Congress 
and our people toward the chief magistrate, 


ments even of the seceded States; and before 
the year 1876, the centennial of our national 
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life, comes round, we may hope to be one peo- | 


ple, with one mind and heart. 

When we are most disturbed by the willful- 
ness and passion of the seceding States and 
their apparently stubborn determination never 
to assimilate with us in thought and feeling, 
even when they return fully to their old place 
in the Union, we must not forget that there is 
an older element than secession and slavery in 
their blood. Of old the leading Southerners 
looked forward to the extinction of Slavery, and 
were hearty friends of the arts, sciences, and 
letters, that are the glory of free States. The 
time was when Charleston was in advance of 
New York in culture ard taste, and Virginia 
excelled New England and even Massachusetts 
in championsof philosophical liberalism. Blood 
always tells, and often the grandfather reappears 
in the features and temperament of the grand- 
child. 


mind with our Northern education, and the de- 
sire of an important class to share our literary 
privileges before they are restored to their po- 
litical status. The leading importer of German 
books in this city assures me that the largest 
orders for rare works of Oriental learning, es- 
pecially for Sanscrit literature, are from the 
South, and the love for such books, which was 
so baffled by the war, seems now to have come 
out with new fervor. Many indications show 
that before what we call essential comforts are 
secured, there are Southern scholars that crave 
the nurture of good learning, and care more for 
a rare book than for a rare dish; and our sol- 
diers agree in testifying to the remarkable taste 


for libraries, painting, sculpture, and artistic | 


gardens in the old Southern States, Of course 
popular education can never thrive under slave 
institutions, with their contempt for labor and 
the common lot; but the fact may be none the 
less real, that back of the new cotton interest 


that made the South cling to Slavery as the | 


corner-stone of its wealth, there was an old and 


has never died out, and by the law of historical 
continuity must in some way revive. 

I attended not long ago a most interesting 
meeting of the American Academy of Science 


in Boston, and saw the Rumford Gold Medal | 


presented by the President, Dr. Gray, to Mr. 
Alvan Clarke, of. Cambridge, for the best tele- 
scope ever yet made, the object-glass being 18 
inches in diameter—three inches larger than 
the diameter of the object-glass at Cambridge. 
The story of Mr, Clarke’s labors in making his 


peerless lenses was most instructive and inter- | 


esting. He began the work over twenty years 
ago with his son as a kind of boys’ play, and he 
naively said that it had been to him boys’ play 
ever since. It was a note-worthy fact that this 
object-glass was ordered by a college in the State 
of Mississippi before the war, and was of course 
left on the maker’s hands after the war broke 


Already there are some note-worthy | 
facts that prove the affinity of the Southern | 


| South and the whole nation. 
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out. While the slow dignitaries of Cambridg: 
were raising the money to secure the prize, and 
had subscribed $4500 for this gem, more pre- 
cious in radiance than the Koh-i-noor diamond, 


, that mountain of light, Chicago, that is becom- 


ing in public spirit the hub of the West, and 
perhaps of the whole Union, paid the $11,000 
down at once, and had the lens mounted fitly 
into the best telescope ever known to the world, 
Let the South have the benefit of originating 
this work, and it is the first step that costs; 
though in this case the cost that followed came 
out of Northern pockets. Such facts show dis- 
positions, and hint of a time when a true ambi- 
tion will bring the Southern mind into the great 
fellowship of American education ; and its pro- 
slavery metaphysics shall give place to the true 
philosophy of America and the nineteenth cen- 
tury of organized liberty and law. 

The noble bequest of George Peabody is a 
forerunner of the good times of intellectual and 
moral comity between North and South. <A 
friend who was present at the meeting in Wash- 
ington for organizing the government of that 
benefaction says that after the business was 
done, the venerable Bishop of Ohio proposed 
that all present unite in prayer for the blessing 
of God upon the enterprise, and all knelt down 
—men of all sections, parties, and creeds—and 
implored the grace of Heaven upon the work. 
Such acts are not vain, and carry good fellow- 
ship wherever they are known, and sow the seed 
of future charity and wisdom. 

One thing, however, is very clear, and must 
be stated with all distinctness. ‘The Southern 
mind is fond of power, and fascinated alike by 
its possession and its possessors, It thought 
that the power of the future was with itself and 
its institutions; and the more thoroughly this 
idea is rooted out so much the better for the 
It is well, then, 
that the country has so decidedly settled the 
question of the supremacy of the Government ; 


| and the Military Bill will in its principal feat- 
generous spirit of letters and civilization that | 


ure prove more attractive to the convalescent 
rebel madmen than any half-way measures of 
conciliation, The essential point to be urged 
is, that the nation is the sovereign power; and 
that power will soon become as fascinating and 
commanding to the Southern temper as it has 
been repulsive. When the Southern people 
come loyally under the flag, and use their great 
energies for the good of the country, for its 
wealth and peace at.home, and for its honor 
abroad, the old. fellowship will return, and all 
disabling and exclusive legislation will cease. 
Americans are a generous people, and never 
was such a war waged with so little vengeance 
on the part of the conquerors, We may have 
decision without bigotry ; strength without cru- 
elty ; and may be assured that by the time we 
celebrate the juSilee of our national life in 1876 
the sovereign power of the Union will be the 
liberty and prosperity of all the States. 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


HE first sunbeam awoke Memnon to music, 
and the early spring, which arouses the song 
sparrows, kindles also the public interest in pic- 
tures. But the opening of the Academy, which 
gives one more delightful resort in the city to the 
strangers who come with the bluebirds, reminds 
us that the day of prosperity is not always a day 
of peace and repose. We have often gossiped in 
these pages of the golden age of the National 
Academy, when it modestly opened its doors in 
the old Clinton Hall in Beekman Street, and as- 
cended Broadway to the galleries in the absurd 
old Society Library building at the corner of 
Leonard Street, which a fortunate fire has re- 
moved. It was ludicrous to think of such a 
building as a temple of art. It was, indeed, 
high and big. It made a convenient and most 
pleasant range of warerooms after it ceased to be 
the seat of the Library and of the annual exhibi- 
tion of pictures; but the aspect of the front, sol- 
emnly aping architecture, was as irresistible as 
the Sunday face of old Gunny)hags himself. 
Its disappearance has removed the old Acad- 
emy days still further. And when we speak of 


them as the golden age we are far from meaning 
that the pictures of that time were more excellent 
than those of to-day, or that the Academy treas- 
ury actually glistened with as much gold as now. 
Nor are we so bold as to suggest that there were | 
no jealousies and bickerings and sharp sneers | 
among the ancient and admirable fraternity of 


artists. Indeed, we would much rather believe 
that they were confined to that time and have 
long since disappeared. As we contemplate the 
pure temple at the corner of Twenty-third Strect 
we wish to believe it typical, and to imagine that 
immortal peace reigns within its walls, and that 
its council chamber is a little heaven below. 
Dedicated to art by the lovers and worshipers 
and students of nature we say, as we regard it, 


that, if peace can be found in the world, the | 


heart that is humble will look for it here. 

But whether such a heart finds it or not it is 
certain that in the golden age the heart-burnings 
were publicly repressed. ‘The critics of those 
days, born under a genial star, wrote with gra- 
cious nibs on kindly pages. Their articles were 
like the good Ingham’s portraits—all velvet and 
ivory and honey. The mild public, attentively 
studying the catalogue, passed on through ranges 
of ‘* Portrait of a Gentleman,” ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Lady,” blandly gazing at each, and envying the 
bright immortals of the walls. Oh, halcyon 
hours! before yet Harry Franco drew his spark- 
ling blade, or the Tribune, with dreadful lance 
in rest, tilted at the undoubting N. A’s and A’s. 

Since that time the great interest in art has 
arisen in the country, and within a few years it 
has raged like a fashion. The establishment of 
agencies of foreign art houses; the introduction 
of famous single pictures of the modern Euro- 
pean masters in every style, with the galleries of 
Belgian, French, and English works; the in- 
creased familiarity through travel with the great 
pictures abroad, the gradual development of a 
vigorous and aggressive criticism, and the pro- 
duction of some striking pictures and statues, 
have all giver to the subject in all its relations a 


prominence hitherto unknown. The Academy, 
of course, has not been idle, nor has it failed to 
profit by the swelling tide. Bursting the feeble 
bonds of hired or shared rooms it steadily per- 
| sisted in building during the war. It solicited 
subscriptions and issued Life-memberships—and 
what eminent conservative was it who declined 
to subscribe because in a year or two there would 
| be no nation to justify the title of the Academy ? 
If he could b> named, how stoutly he would de- 
clare that he was an original Union man! Steadi- 
ly through all the smoke and thunder of the war 
| the new building arose and was finished as the 
| war ended. ‘Then came the bright evening of 
| the opening, when Mr. Bryant stood before Mr. 
| Bierstadt’s Yo Semite and made his pleasant 
| speech, to which Mr. President Huntington 
| pleasantly responded. The building was beauti 
| ful, the pictures were many, the company was 
| brilliant; there was an air of triumphant pros 
| perity, and the quiet old Clinton Hall and the 
| upper rooms at the corner of Leonard Street 
| were remembered as Cophetua’s bride in the 
| gorgeous palace may have remembered her for- 
| mer humble state. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. The 
guild of art has attained prosperity, and with it 
toil and trouble. It is a recognized power, and 
is splendidly housed and has money in its purse, 
or ought to have if it lives so magnificently. But 
the Philistines be upon it. No longer is the path 
; smoothed and sweetened with the old honey and 
| butter. No longer may the P. N. A. and the 
| N. A’s and the A’s with light hearts quietly en- 
| joy their dignity. The otium has fled. The 
| critics not only exercise their rapiers upon the 
| pictures but the editors smite with their broad- 

swords and claymores the Academy itself, as a 
| corporate entity. On one hand is the terrible 
| raid of the Pre-Raphaelites, and on the other the 
| secession of the water-color painters. Heke is 
| the free trade howl at the artists’ petition for a 
prohibitory duty upon certain foreign pictures, 
and there are the prosperous foreign print-shops. 
| Under the futile mask of ‘‘ An Artist’ the Acade- 
| my parries these thrusts as it can. But the 
storm increases, and we trust the placid visitor 
| at the Exhibition will not find in the pictures any 
| of the stormy and turbid feeling which may have 
| lain at some time during the painting in the art- 
| ist’s mind. 
Some time ago the artists asked for a certain 
| increase of rates in the duty upon foreign pic- 
| tures. The papers rushed to arms. Even the 
| Tribune, the Castor and Pollux of protection, 
| decried the suggestion, while the Evening Post, 
|the Achilles of free trade, sneered and shouted 
| with indignation and contempt. ‘* An Artist” 
| protested to the 7ribune, but the paper thrust 
the protest into the interior and inaccessible parts 
| of the sheet and confined it in small print; while 
| in open bourgeois upon the editorial page it held 
| a drum-head court-martial and sentenced the fu- 
tile protest to immediate contempt. The /ven- 
ing Post meanwhile was merciless. From time 
to time it prodded the offending petitioners very 
much as the executioner might have stirred up 
St. Lawrence upon his gridiron, and at length 
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published a letter from Mr. Bryant himself, the 
chosen high-priest of the opening ceremonies of 
the Academy, strongly censuring the petition and 
inclosing a protest from Hiram Powers, the 
American sculptor in Florence, declaring that 
if such an increase should be made there would 
be retaliatory legislation and heavy export duties 
laid upon works of art in Italy, whereby Amer- 
ican statues and pictures would be assaulted upon 
both flanks. To this ‘‘ An Artist” declared that 
the Post’s free trade sympathies had ‘‘ got the 
better’ of its sense of justice, and asserted that 
Mr. Bryant's letter and that of Mr. Powers were 
both founded upon false premises, He then says 
that the artists are not opposed to the introduc- 
tion of ‘‘ fine works ;” and that they ask only that 
pictures which cost a thousand dollars or less 
shall pay a specific duty of one hundred dollars ; 
and ten per cent. additional upon the cost above 
one hundred dollars, which will not exclude the 
**fine works” which ‘‘ cultivated people’’ desire. 
Alas! the remorseless Post merely growled, 
‘*What are ‘fine’ paintings?” Who is to be 
the judge? And there was no answer. 

‘Then the Academy Council announced that it 
would station an agent in the gallery during the 
exhibition to attend to the sale of the works that 
the artists may offer as well as those which they 
may have in their studios or elsewhere. Why 
not? says the gratified ‘*‘ patron of art;” it is a 
very convenient arrangement. ‘‘And,” contin- 
ues the Council, there will be a neat little com- 
mission of five per cent. charged upon the amount 
of sales. Certainly, responds the enlightened 
connoisseur, business is business. But as if the 
institution which has raised itself from Beekman 
Street to Twenty-third were to have no further 
repose corresponding with its elevation the Post 
beats the long-roll, and declares that the old sys- 
tem was better, under which the door-keeper had 
a book in which the price of each picture was 
registered. It.derides the Academy for ‘‘ cut- 
ting under” the commissions of the picture-shops ; 
and, with a touch of caustic upon its nib, re- 
marks that it had supposed the officers of the 
Academy regarded with some pride its former 
disinterested though slight. method of selling the 
pictures. Gathering wrath as it proceeds, it 
finally seoffs at the Academy’s attempted reforms 
as such lamentable failures that its friends begin 
to lose hope; and then concludes with a sneer, 
like an opera imp vanishing in a flash of vitriolic 
tire, ‘‘it proposes to sell the poor artists’ work 
‘very sheap,’ as they say on Chatham Street.” 

Finally, at the last exhibition of the Artists’ 
Fund Society there was the finest collection of 
water-colors ever seen here. But the Academy, 
according to one critic, had never encouraged 
water-colors, thinking that they were honored 
enough by hanging them ‘‘in the corridor with 
a miscellaneous collection of odds and ends that 
would not fit any where else.” ‘Therefore, when 
the water-colorists saw how full of resources the 
country was in their department, and reflected 
that the Academy had ever seemed to be of the 
opinion of the artist who said that water-colors 
hung in the same room with oils destroyed, by 
their greater brilliancy and peculiar texture, the ef- 
fect of the oils, they formed themselves, independ- 
ently of the Academy, into thé American Water- 
color Society. Many of the members are also 
members of the Academy, and we do not know 


| of the slightest feeling of hostility. But as the 
| Academy is an Academy of Design, and as wa- 
| ter-colors are certainly an art of design, it is un- 
fortunate that it should not have the infant socie- 
ty under its sheltering wing. 
But despite the sorrows of the Academy, the 
critics, the Pre-Raphaelites, and the water-col- 
| orists, it still opens the hospitable doors of its 
| House Beautiful every spring, and welcomes ev- 
| ery visitor who comes to see. Yet not always 
| does it, nor can it, welcome all who come to be 
;seen. If there were a Haydon among us who 
sent in an acre or two of canvas every year, the 
Academy could hardly exhibit the whole of his 
| work and yet be just to other and more modest 
| performers. ‘That is only to say that there must 
| be some discrimination and selection; and, of 
course, where there is selection there will be 
jealousy. But there is another kind of ill-feel- 
ing which the Academy can easily avoid, and it 
jis that which arises from an exclusive devotion 
| to the traditions of the art. The Council flings 
its doors wide open to every honest spectator. 
Let its hospitality be as generous for every school 
and every artist. Its great purpose is the de- 
| velopment of art, not the encouragement of the 
| favorite method of the orthodox schools. Those 
| who are of another and more modern manner 
| are not less sincere, and should be welcomed as 
heartily as any. Nobody knows better than the 
guild of artists that an Academy is always con- 
sidered a peril to art from its tendency to nar- 
rowness and dogmatism. Indeed, the term 
**academic” has become synonymous with form- 
al and lifeless. It can not be truly said that our 
Academy has not been of great service to art 
among us. But it can very easily be made prej- 
udicial to the development of art unless every 
body concerned cultivates the utmost catholicity 
of spirit. 


| 





Ir a small State is in constant danger of polit- 
jical corruption it has some peculiar social ad- 
| vantage arising from the intensity of local feel- 
ing. It is of the nature of a family, and all its 
domestic events and personages have a special 
interest to every citizen. Goethe thought that 
the true independence of Germany and the dis- 
tinctiveness of the German civilization were best 
preserved by maintaining the small local courts, 
each of which was a centre of refinement and 
intelligence; and he quoted Greece as an illus- 
tration of the value of a system of highly organ- 
ized small states. Indeed, the theory of many 
centres is that doctrine of the municipality op- 
posed to the centralizing tendency which is so 
precious to the believer in popular government ; 
and the political problem of the time is the ad- 
justment of local character and independence to 
| united or national strength. 

In our own country nothing is more striking 
|than the individual local character which exists 
| without natura] boundaries, with no excluding 
| political machinery, and despite the obliterating 
| tendencies of steam and the telegraph, The 

traveler may go from Boston to Washington in 
| twenty-four hours; yet the four cities which he 





| sees—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore—closely connected in every way as they 
| are, are still perfectly distinct, have each a spe- 
|cial character, and remind him of a different 


origin and history. ‘till more striking is the 
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separation of local traditions, which stop sud- | 
denly at a narrow stream or an imaginary terri- 
torial line. ‘The church, the bar, the medical | 
pro sfession of each State, have their special heroes | 
and annals, which are familiar to the citizens of 
those States and unknown beyond them. And | 
this familiarity is closer in the ratio of the small- 
ness of the State. In the empire of New York, 
indeed, Montauk has much the same relation to 
Niagara that an Emperor has to the Czar. It} 
is a formal fraternity. The hero of Chautauqua 
. iy be utterly unknown to Suffolk. Inevitably | 

e local interests of the State become sectional. 
There is the western part and the northern, the 
eastern and the southern. But in a little State 
like Rhode Island, for instance, every part is 
familiar to every other, and a noted man any | 
where is famous every where in the State, as a 
mere sigh in the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s 
echoes audibly around the building. 

We have been reminded of this by some graph- 
ic and striking papers we have lately seen in the 
Providence Journal upon two conspicuous Rhode 
Islanders of the last generation who lately died. 
John Whipple and Wilkins Updike were names 
perfectly familiar to every citizen of Rhode Isl- 
and, yet they were probably scarcely known be- 
yond the State except to personal friends. Mr. 
Whipple was a friend of Mr. Webster's, and for 
a time, indeed, he held, although without office, 
the same intellectual ascendency in his State 
which Mr. Webster held in the Union. They 
had the same open air tastes; the same large love 
of large things, which, in the case of Mr. Weh- 
ster, has been so admirably described by Mr. 
Parton. Mr. Whipple was a boatman, a fisher- 
man, and he had generous rural tastes and sym- 
pathies. In the politics of the State he was a 
towering figure. His lofty independence dis- 
dained intrigue, and he despised the tricks and 
grimaces and meannesses by which so many poli- 
ticians wriggle into place. It was ludicrous to 
think of a State which had John Whipple for a 
citizen sending any body but him as Senator to 
Congress when his party was in power. But al- 
though a Whig he was an independent Whig. 
The papers of which we speak, signed P., the 
initial, we presume, of an accomplished and dis- 
tinguished successor of Mr. Whipple at the Rhode 
Island bar, speak of his position upon the right 
of petition when he denounced what he called an 
unholy alliance between the Whigs and the Aboli- 
tionists. It was by such acts, not as indicative 
of principle but merely of his party independence, 
that he constantly chilled and rebuffed the eager 
partisanship of his companions. Mr. Whipple 
made this denunciation against the late Senator 
Simmons of Rhode Island, whom P. calls ‘‘ his | 
cool, able, and adroit antagonist.” It might 
seem from this circumstance that the Senator 
was more radical, as the phrase is, than Mr. 
Whipple. But it meant only that he was a 
shrewder partisan. At the Chicago Convention 
of 1860 which nominated Mr. Lincoln, Senator | 
Simmons said to the son of a former political | 
friend in Rhode Island: ‘‘ You say a great deal | 
about the Declaration of Independence. Do you 
suppose any body believes in human equality ? ?” | 
Mr. Whipple at least believed heartily in every 
position he took whether it would help his party | 
or not. Yet it is but fair to say that P. speaks | 
of Senator Simmons as a man whom time will 


| 





| swering the learned and logical and historical 


and honorable 


justify, and who deserves a high 
| place in Rhode Island history. 

It is not probable that the name of John Whip- 
ple—for as P. says he was always spoken of like 
Sohn Hampden without title or addition—will 
ever be widely known beyond his State. But 
within its borders it will be always cherished for 
the sturdy heroism of his nature, his remarkable 


| powers, and his life-long defiance and resistance 


of those belittling influences which are strongest 
in the politics of small States. 

The sketch of Wilkins Updike by the same 
| hand is a picturesque and delightful portrait of a 
truly quaint and original character : 

‘“*He was first of all an orator. He worked not by 
moving masses of capital, for he was not rich, nor by 
Reem, party machinery, for in this he he 1 no skill, 

but by direct action on the minds and hearts of men 
by means of speech. Not formal orations, but talk ; 
not in mass meetings, but wherever men and women 
were gathered together—at dinner-tables, in railroad 
cars, In taverns, in court-houses, and above all, in the 
General Assembly. It is the fashion now to decry 
mere speakers, and fools have much to say in praise 
of practical men and to disparage talkers. But Napo- 
leon III. has shown how Cesar acknowledged Cicero 
as a power in the state, and he has been made to feel 
that only a large army can balance the eloquence of 
Thiers, and that only for a time. For two genera- 
tions there was no contest in Rhode Island in which 
the tongue of Mr. Updike could be safely counted 
out. 

“But how did he speak? Since his death there have 
been many friendly notices of him, and some of them 
say he was not logical. If that means any thing, it 
means that he was not stupid. I think the popular 
idea of logic is methodical stupidity, and in this sense 
Mr. Updi ike certainly was not logical. Nor did he 
make much display of argumentative tools. He rea- 
soned very mash as lightning moves, He went right 
at his mark, and left the result to show the force of 
the blow. In the dreary work of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly, it has been my duty 
to hear many excellent speeches, to listen to which 
was a discipline and atoil. Listening was a necessity 
when Mr. Updike wastalking. You might agree with 
him or differ from him, but you must hear him. It is 
easy to talk about his sarcasm, his ridicule, and this 
and that, after the usual manner of those who must 
say something and don't know what to say. 

“Tt is not easy to reproduce Mr. U pdike as he was. 
Like all living things he dies in the process of analysis. 
You may retain what he was mate of, but you have 
lost him. He was always in earnest. If he urged a 
measure it was because he thought it ought to pass. 
If he abused a man it was because he thought he ought 
to be abused. If he raised a laugh against a man in 
debate, it was with the zeal of a man in the discharge 
of a religious duty. Perhaps there was never on the 
whole a more favorable exhibition of his powers than 
in the discussion on the old State debt. He did not 
think that the farmers ought to be taxed to pay that 
debt. Ido not know whether it ought to have been 
paid or not. Having made up his mind to oppose its 
payment, Mr. Updike did not waste his power in an- 
argu- 
ments in its favor. He went right at the practical pur- 
pose of making the members of the General Assembly 
vote against it. He had todeal with the history of the 
| State, with all the leading men whom he had known. 
His blows were all hard, some I doubt not fell on in- 
nocent shoulders, but they all told. One reason that 
he gave why the scrip was valueless, was that a cer- 
tain man had given some of itfaway, which he would 
not have done if it had been worth any thing. An- 
other was that one of the holders had a squeaking 
voice, which he mimicked till the house was in a roar. 

ese things made many people mad, but they told on 
the final vote. They were low arts perhaps, but they 
have been used by Thad. Stevens and 3enton and 
Palmerston and Charles James Fox and Demosthenes, 
and all robust men who have wielded at will popular 
assemblies. Right or wrong they killed the old State 
debt.” 

* * >. * *. >. >. 

« A very good member of the General Assembly once 
| moved to translate all the Latin phrases in the statute, 
so that the common people could understand them. 
The exquisite folly of such a measure was by no means 
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obvious to the great body of the Assembly. It was | 
quite as likely to pass as not. solid argument | 
against it would Paes | have carried it through. | 
Mr. Updike took the ground that it was no advantage | 
to have the people understand the laws. They were 
not afraid of any mar Thetys oe they understood. It | 
was these Latin words that they were afraid of. ‘Mr. | 
Speaker, there was a man in South Kingstown about | 
twenty years ago, a perfect nuisance, and nobody knew | 
how to get rid of him. One day he was hoeing corn, | 
and he saw the sheriff coming with a aper, and he | 
asked what it was. Now if he had told bim it was a} 
writ, what would he have cared? but he told him it 
was a capias ad satisfaciendum, and the man dropped 
his hoe and ran, and has not been heard of since." Nor 
has the proposition to translate the Latin words in the 
statutes.” 


Here was a genial Conservative who seems to | 
step out of a novel—a Conservative who can dis- | 
pense with the intrenchments of antiquity and 
tradition. 


| 
“Mr. Whipple thought and read much about Athens. 
Mr. Atwell was much exercised about the doings of | 
the Barons of Runnymede. For any thing that Mr. | 
Updike cared, the human race might have had its ori- | 
gin in South Kingstown. He gave Roger Williams 
credit for his doctrine of soul liberty, but he did not | 
like the man, and had a contempt for what he called | 
his notions of equality. Mr. Updike’s idea of a well- 
ordered society was a strong Government, supported | 
by the Episcopal Church, with the different classes of | 
society pretty distinct, and each minding its own 
business. 
> * 


| 
* | 

‘* He-was a nobleman in personal appearance, and 
in the generous humanity of his nature. Inthe House 
of Lords he would have been among his peers. But 
he did not need titles or broad acres. Wherever he 
sat was the head of the table, and he would have en- 
tertained a royal duke at his house in South Kings- | 
town without any sense of social inferiority. 

“ He was a gentleman ; scrupulously neat in all his 
habits, and always considerate of the happiness of 
those around him. He was seized with the illness 
from which he never fully recovered, some six years | 
since, on the morning of the day when he had invited | 
some friends to dine with him. He insisted that the 
dinner should go on, and concealed his condition as 
well as he could, and only after the company had gone | 
was it known how sick he was. To the last he made 
his daily toilet as carefully as when a young man, and 
was only confined to his bed for a day or two, and his | 
mind was unclouded to the end. I have heard him | 
express regret that he had not early in his profession- 
al life located himself in some larger place than Kings- 
town. This was a natural feeling. All men whose 
spirits are touched to fine issues are discontented. 
Discontent is a human trait, of which aspiration is a | 
healthy and whining a diseased exhibition. But I 
doubt if Mr. Updike could have been transplanted | 
with any advanta It seems to me that his roots 
were deep in the South County soil, as if there his foot | 
was on his native heath and his name was M‘Gregor.” 


This is admirable. It has a relish of Addi- 
son's and Steele’s descriptions. Like all the best 
of such sketches it is the portrait of an individu- 
al, but it stands as the type of a class. Would 
Wilkins Updike, had he been a student at Prince- 
ton, probably have received Mr. Jerome’s prize 
as the first gentleman in his class? 


* * * * 


Tuere has been some sharp criticism of Miss ' 
Hosmer’s design of a freedmen’s monument to 
Abraham Lincoln, and of the letter which ac- 
companied it. The commendation of the Com- 
mission, also, is severely treated. It often hap- | 
pens that an artist's description of his intention 
is unskillful and exaggerated from his want of 
practical familiarity with other forms of expres- | 
sion than those of his art; and this is manifestly 
true of Miss Hosmer’s explanation of her project. | 
In alluding to it in our February Number we 
spoke of the explanation as confused, but sug- 
gested that the photograph or model of the de- 


sign was very intelligible. It is very elaborate, 
and would be very costly; and it seems to us 
that a simple structure would be more appropri- 
ate and more feasible. 

The subject has been recalled to us by a letter 
from Missouri, ‘The writer says, ‘‘I was at the 
time of the assassination an oflicer in a colored 
regiment stationed in Mississippi. ‘The officers 
made known to the men that a proposition had 
been made that the freedmen should contribute 
money to erect a monument to Mr. Lincoln, and 


‘that they alone should subscribe to the fund for 


that purpose. Our regiment responded nobly to 
the call, and more than four thousand two hun- 
dred dollars was subscribed by this regiment for 
the purpose. Many other regiments subscribed 
large sums, and the proceeds are, no doubt, in 
the hands of treasurers who are waiting for some 
action to be taken. It is not necessary for the 
name of Abraham Lincoln to be preserved in let- 
ters of stone or brass to keep it in the hearts and 
minds of those for whom he did so much; but 
these people have given from their small means 
this money to be used for a certain purpose, and 
I think that, however small the amount may be, 
it should be used for that purpose. No matter 
how humble in appearance the monument might 
be, it would show that the race whom he had 
benefited had some regard for his memory.” 
The writer also suggests that the officers of the 


| regiments which subscribed should take care that 


the money be applied as soon as practicable to 
its purpose. 

This is good advice; and as the Commission, 
of which James Yeatman of St. Louis is chairman, 
has taken the whole subject in charge, the ob- 
vious direction of the money should be to that 
Commission. We believe that it has accepted 
Miss Hosmer’s plan; but as her design is very 
costly, and as it can not be expected and is not 
desirable that so large an amount should be sub- 
scribed by the freedmen, it is very possible that 
some other and plainer memorial might be agreed 
upon by the artist and the Commission, A plain, 
durable shaft, erected solely by the offerings of 
the freedmen, would be the best memorial. The 
subscriptions of others should be inadmissible. 
The whole significance of the monument would 
otherwise be lost. It is the offering of the eman- 
cipated to the emancipator. In Imperial Rome, 


| as the gladiators went to death in the arena, their 


salutation to the cruel Emperor was, ‘‘ Hail, 
Cesar! the doomed salute thee!” In Repub- 
lican America the inscription of this shaft should 
be, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln! the freed salute thee!” 


Att the good uncles in all the old comedies 


| who ever came home from India and gave their 


blessing and endless lacs of rupees to Angelina 
and Alphonso are outdone by Mr. George Pea- 
body. It is impossible not to believe that he 
lives in the famous Green Vaults of Dresden— 
the Griine Gewdlbe, in which the most costly and 
wonderful treasures of every kind lie heaped in 
gorgeous profusion. He is Fortunatus redivivus. 
He is the lucky heir who has always a handful 
of gold in his purse. There is no bottom to it. 
He is Jack Horner, who pulls out a plum every 
time. Now it is a library; now it is an insti- 
tute; now it is an agricultural college or a sci- 
entific school; now it is a superb banquet; now 
it is a charity fund—but always it is sparkling 





_ EDITOR'S 
and w v ome. No ric h man ever mel his 
wealth ,o such popular account. To be rich 
seems, in his case, to be a cardinal virtue. Like 
Monsieur Hermann, the prestidigitateur, who 
stood on the stage, in full view of thé audienc 
and dealt cards to the upper gallery, Mr. Pea- 
body sends his thousands flying in every direc- 
tion amidst enthusiastic thunders of applause. 

Whatever he does is splendidly done. All the 
details conform to the greatness of the general 
plan. ‘Thus the first meeting of the trustees of 
his Southern fund was a shining event. Sumpt- 
uous rooms at a fine hotel were provided by the 
thoughtful Croesus. Boxes at the opera were 
added for the pleasure of the toiling trustees. 
Private dinners, elegant parties awaited them on 
every hand; and a magnificent banquet, pre- 
pared under the special direction of the Lord of 
the Green Vaults himself, crowned the benev- 
olent labors and the bright festivities of the week. 
In the grand hall of the hotel the Marine band 
—‘‘ conducted,” as Jenkins informs us, ‘‘by 
Professor Rehm—w as in attendance.” The whole 
description, indeed, conducted by Jenkins, is “‘a 
gem.” He tells us that when the band began to | 
play the company began to move into the dining- 
room, or rather ‘‘saloon,” which was not deco- 


rated, ‘*‘ the elegance and force of the scene, as | 
the guests entered, being increased by the mass- | 
services of gold and silver | 
which embellished the tables, while the luscious 


ive, rich, and costly se 


viands and fruits on all sides gave a zest to appe- 
tite. 

faculty, for we are immediately told: ‘‘On the 
east side the two tables were united, and upon 
that part of the banquet-board the gold service, 
consisting of ten pieces, was placed. 
splendid exhibition ; and a large basket of natu- 
ral flowers, of the richest and rarest kind, did not 


deprive the richly-wrought metal of its lustrous | 
wealth of workmanship’—which was certainly | 


kind upon the part of the natural flowers, and 
shows the high harmony of the occasion. 


As imagination surveys the scene Jenkins | 
gently and instinctively whispers: ‘‘ Being a | 


strictly private dinner, the toilets of the ladies | 
were less elaborate than for ‘state occasions.’ 
Exquisite taste seemed to actuate them on the 
occasion, and the dresses and the ornaments | 
were rather elegant and simple. Most of the | 
ladies were married, and there was consequent- | 
ly more of the simplicity of a ‘family party’ than 
a ‘set dinner,’ where show is the rule and sim- 
plicity the exception.” In a subdued and in- 
comparable strain our guide and philosopher 
continues: ‘*The viands prepared for the ban- 
quet and the wines were of the richest descrip- | 
tion; and the bill of fare, though printed with | 
simple elegance and without pretense, shows but 
little of the number or extent of the dishes. U n-| 
der general terms was included a wealth of sub- | 
stantials and of delicacies. The hundred wax- 
lights, added to the flames of the gas chandeliers, 
made the scene very brilliant as the guests com- | 
menccd, amidst soft music, to examine the cata- 
logue of dainties.” 

To the sound of flutes and sweet recorders the | 
dainties were probably consumed, and then Mr. | 
Winthrop of Boston made a little speech, sweet- | 


er than flutes and mild as soft music, which was | 


in perfect harmony with the occasion. It is not 
fair to criticise, and it is very easy to ridicule, 
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such a speech. "The diffic ulty in Mr. Peabody's 
position is, that, if he exposes himself to public 
oceasions, and to speeches aimed at himself, there 
must inevitably be a strain of compliment which, 


e, | however natural and well-meant, is ludicrous the 


| moment it Ioses the conditions under which it 
is spoken. A cheerful and brilliant and highly 
respectable company, surrounding a munificent 
gentleman who entertains them with a sumptu- 
ous banquet and gives millions of dollars to good 
purposes, will say many things to him which, in 
the genial warmth of the rosy hour, are very apt 
and graceful, but which can no more be read 
with satisfaction in the cool morning afterward 
than the Champagne of the dinner can be drunk. 
It may not strike the reader so—we are very 
| sure it was not so intended—but there is some- 
| thing extremely ludicrous in that part of Mr. 
Winthrop’s speech in which, after mentioning 
with needless particularity the names of certain 
prominent Southern members of the Commission 
who had moved and seconded certain resolutions, 
he added, ‘‘every member of the Board rose in 
| his place in attestation of their adoption.” ‘This 
is meant to be impressive. It is the reverse. 
| The picture of a dozen elderly gentlemen grave- 
ly taking a vote by rising is merely amusing. 

But there was one slip in the report of the 

speech which made a joke beyond invention. 
The occasion must be imagined, and Jenkins 
leaves us no excuse for not seeing it plainly with 
the mind’s eye. The inexpressible respectability 
and the venerability of many of the guests must 
be remembered, and the orator, Mr. Winthrop, 
must be conceived as the most Websterian of 
Webster Whigs, with an unapproachable deco- 
rum of oratorical deportment. He is uttering 
his felicitous and polite phrases to the compla- 
cent company, when, according to the report, 
| he began a fresh sentence in these words: ‘‘ It 
| was once said on some oecasion by my illustri- 
| ous friend, the late Daniel Webster, in that loose 
| and impressive language in which he excelled 
almost all other men—” Loose and impressive 
language! Of course it was a misprint, proba- 
bly for terse; but what unkind demon substi- 
| tuted exactly that word loose? 

The remark which Mr. Webster made, in his 
loose and impressive manner, was, that America 
| had contributed to history the: c haracter of George 
| Washington; and Mr. Winthrop, coupling with 

| it the name of George Peabody, declared that 
the future Thackeray who should lecture upon the 
American Georges would be able to trace in them 


such 


‘elements of true nobility, of real royalty, 
as have rarely adorned the lives of those who have 
wielded the sceptre of earthly sovereignty in any 


| land or age.” Does he mean to limit the term 


‘** American Georges” to General Washington and 
Mr. Peabody, or to open the gates and admit all 
Americans named George ? 

Well, it is not quite fair. It was a hard task 
to say any thing, or to say nothing. ‘The gener- 
osity of Mr. Peabody is so unquestioned, his 
service to worthy institutions is so evident, that 

we are anxious to separate the substance from 
the show. But the eminent. respectability of the 
| banquet, proceeding to ‘‘ soft music,” and record- 
| ed, or penned, or treated—or w hatever word suits 
him best—by Jenkins, is, let us say, the smiling 

| side of it. It is its loose rather than its impress- 
ive aspect. 














Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 29th of March. It 
embraces the closing scenes of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress and the commencement of the 
Fortieth. ‘The most important feature of the 
month is the complete triumph of Congress in 
its controversy with the President upon the ques- 
tion of reconstruction, and the apparent disposi- 
tion of the South to acquiesce in the proposed 
plan. 

Under the late law the new Congress was con- 
vened at the close of the former one. ‘The changes 
in the members were so few that the present Con- 
gress may be considered as a continuation of the 
former, bearing in mind that all proceedings up 
to the 4th of March belong to the Thirty-ninth ; 
all subsequent, to the Fortieth Congress. As the 
session was approaching its close, upon motion 
of Mr. Le Blond, seconded by Mr. Winfield, both 
Democrats, the thanks of the House were unan- 
imously presented to Mr. Colfax, the Speaker, 
for the able and impartial manner in which he 
had discharged the duties of his office. At the 
opening of the new Congress Mr. Colfax was re- 
elected Speaker of the House. Mr. Wade, of 
Ohio, was chosen President of the Senate. ‘This 
choice is of special importance from the fact that 
in case Mr. Johnson is in any way disqualified 
the President of the Senate becomes ex officio 
President of the United States. 

Contrary to anticipation, both Houses agreed 
upon the ‘Tariff and Bankrupt bills. The details 


of these are so voluminous as to preclude any at- 


tempt at an abstract in this Record.—The Presi- 
dent signed the Army Appropriation bill (March 
2), accompanying his action with a protest against 
one section which he said, ‘‘in certain cases, vir- 
tually deprives the President of his Constitutional 
functions as Commander-in-Chief of the army ; 
and another which denies to the States of the 
Union their Constitutional right to protect them- 
selves in any emergency by the means of their 
own militia.” But if he refused to sign the bill 
he would be compelled to defeat the necessary 
military appropriations; he therefore signed it, 
protesting against these sections. 


THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT BILL. 


The ‘‘ Act for the more efficient Government 
of the late Insurrectionary States,” the complete 
text of which was given in our last Record, was 
on the 2d of March returned to the House by 
the President, with his veto. The President 
says that the statement in the preamble that ‘‘ no 
adequate protection for life or property now ex- 
ists in these States is not supported by any evi- 
dence which has come to his knowledge ;” and 
while the existing Governments of these States 
have not succeeded in preventing the commission 
of all crime, yet ‘‘all the information I have on 
the subject convinces me that the mass of the 
Southern people, and those who control their pub- 
lic acts, while they entertain diverse opinions on 
questions of federal policy, ate completely unit- 
ed in the effort to reorganize their society on 
the basis of peace, and to restore their mutual 
prosperity as rapidly and completely as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will permit.” The bill, 





however, adds the President, ‘‘ would seem to 
show upon its face that the establishment of 
peace and good order is not its real object.” He 
argues that— 


“ The military rule which it establishes is plainly to 
be used, not for any purpose of order or for the pre- 
ventivn of crime, but solely as a means of coercing the 
people into the adoption of principles and measures 
to which it is known that they are opposed and upon 
which they have an undeniable right to exercise their 
own judgment. 

“T submit to Congress whether this measure is not, 
in its whole character, scope, and object, without pre- 
cedent and without authority—in palpable conflict with 
the plainest provisions of the Constitution, and utterly 
destructive to those great principles of liberty and hu- 
manity for which our ancestors on both sides of the 
Atlantic shed so much blood and expended so much 
treasure.” 


The President proceeds to urge that the power 
given by the bill to the several military command- 
ers “‘is that of an absolute monarch, his mere 
will taking the place of all law; it places at his 
free disposal all the lands and goods in his dis- 
trict, and he may distribute them to whom he 
pleases; he may make a criminal code of his 
own, and he may make it as bloody as any re- 
corded in history, or he may reserve the privilege 
of acting upon the impulse of his private passions 
in each case that occurs.” In fine, says the 
President : 


“Tt is plain that the authority here given to the 
military officer amounts to absolute despotism. But 
to make it still more unendurable the bill provides 
that it may be delegated to as many subordinates as 
he chooses to appoint; for it declares that he shall 
‘punish or cause to be punished.’ Such a power has 
not been wielded by any monarch in England for 
more than five hundred years. In all that time no 
people who speak the English language have borne 
such servitude. It reduces the whole population of 
the ten States—all persons, of every color, sex, and 
condition, and every stranger within their limits—to 
the most abject and degrading slavery. No master 
ever had a control over fis slaves so absolute as this 
bill gives to the military officers over both white and 
colored persons.” 


The President then proceeds to urge what he 
considers a still more important objection to the 
bill. He argues at length that it is absolutely 
unconstitutional. ‘The arguments which he brings 
forward are in effect the same which have been 
previously adduced against the general scheme 
proposed by Congress. In regard to the right 
of suffrage conferred by this bill upon the freed- 
men, the President says: 


“The negroes have not asked for the privilege of 
voting; the vast majority of them have no idea what 
it means. This bill not only thrusts it into their hands, 
but compels them as well as the whites to use it ina 
particular way. If they do not form a Constitution 
with prescribed articles in it, and afterward elect a 
legislature which will act upon certain measures in a 

rescribed way, neither blacks nor whites can be re- 
fieved from the slavery which the bill imposes upon 
them. Without pausing here to consider the policy 
or impolicy of Africanizing the Southern part of our 
territory, I.would simply ask the attention of Con- 
ss to that manifest, well-known, and universally 
acknowledged rule of constitutional law which de- 
clares that the Federal Government has no jurisdic- 
tion, authority, or power to regulate such subjects for 
any State. To force the right of suffrage out of the 
hands of the white people and into the hands of the 
negroes is an arbitrary violation of this principle.” 


In the conclusion of his argument upon the 
Constitutional question, the President says : 








“It was to punish the gross crime of defying the | 
Constitution and to vindicate its supreme authority 
that we carried on a bloody war of four years’ dura- 
tion. Shall we now acknowledge that we sacrificed 
a million of lives and expended billions of treasure to | 
enforce a Constitution which is not worthy of respect 
and preservation? Those who advocated the right of 
secession alleged in their own justification that we had 
no regard for law, and that their rights of property, 
life, and liberty would not be safe under the Constitu- 
tion as administered by us. If we now verify their 
assertion we prove that they were in truth and in fact 
fighting for their liberty, and, instead of branding 
their leaders with the dishonoring name of traitors | 
against a righteous and legal Government, we elevate 
them in history to the rank of self-sacriticing patriots, | 
consecrate them to the admiration of the world, and 
place them by the side of Washington, Hampden, and | 
Sydney.” | 

This veto Message thus concludes: 


“While we are legislating upon subjects which are 
of great importance to the whole people, and which 
must affect all parts of the country, not only during 
the life of the present generation but for ages to come, | 
we should remember that all men are entitled at least 
to a hearing in the councils which decide upon the 
destiny of themselves and their children. At present | 
ten States are denied representation, and when the | 
Fortieth Congress assembles on the 4th day of the | 
present month sixteen States will be without a voice 
in the House of Representatives. This grave fact, | 
with the important question before us, should induce 
us to pause in a course of legislation which, looking 
solely to the attainment of political ends, fails to con- 
sider the rights it transgresses, the law which it vio- 
lates, or the institutions which it imperils.” 


The bill was passed, notwithstanding the veto | 
of the President, in the House by a vote of 135 | 
to 48, and in the Senate by 38 to 10. The bill | 


having thus become a law the President, in ac- | 
cordance with its provisions, appointed the fol- | 
: . . ae 
lowing General officers as military commanders 
} 


of the respective districts created by the law: 

First District, Virginia, head-quarters at Richmond : 
General J. M. Schofield. 

Second District, North and South Carolina, head- 
quarters at Columbia: General D. E. Sickles. 

Third District, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, head- 
quarters at Montgomery: General John Pope. 

‘ourth District, Mississippi and Arkansas, head- 

quarters at Vicksburg: General E. O. C. Ord. 

Fifth District, Louisiana and Texas, head-quarters | 
at New Orleans: General P. H. Sheridan. | 


General Thomas was originally named for the 
command of the Third District, but at his own | 
request General Pope was placed in command 
of this district, Thomas retaining the command 
of the Department of the Cumberland: 

On the 18th of March an act supplementary 
to the Military Government bill was passed. It | 
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acceptance or rejection to the electors already 
registered. If accepted by them it is to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, and if Congress pronounces 
that the Constitution is in aecordance with the 
provisions of the law, then Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from such State are to be admitted 
into the National Legislature. The registration 
is to be completed by the Ist of September; at 
least thirty days’ notice must be given for the 
election of delegates to the Convention, and six- 
ty days may elapse thereafter before the assem- 
blage of the Convention ; so that at the shortest 


| none of the seceding States can be represented 


in Congress during the present year. 

On the 23d of March the President returned 
this bill with his veto. He reiterated his ob- 
jections to the original bill, and presents others 
against the provisions of this Supplementary Act. 
The essential points are these: ‘That by the oath 


| required at registration every elector must decide 


for himself, ‘* under peril of military punishment 
if he makes a mistake,” whether he has been 
disfranchised for participation in the rebellion ; 
and, says the President, ‘‘ almost every man— 
the negro as well as the white—above twenty- 
one years of age, who was resident in the ten 
States during the rebellion, voluntarily or in- 


| voluntarily, at some time, and in some way, did 


participate in resistance to the lawful authority 
of the General Government ;” and, further, as 
the people themselves are to have no voice in 
conducting the registration and the subsequent 
election, the Convention can not be considered 
as representing the citizens of these States. ‘‘ No 
consideration,” says the President, ‘‘ could in- 
duce me to give my approval to such an election 
law for any purpose, and especially for the great 


| purpose of framing the Constitution of a State.” 
| If, argues the President, negro suffrage is essen- 


tial to a Republican Government, then ‘‘the 
work of reconstruction may as well begin in Ohio 


| as in Virginia, in Pennsylvania as in North Car- 


olina.” This Supplementary Act was promptly 
passed over the veto of the President—in the 
Senate by a vote of 40 to 7; in the House by 
114 to 25. 
THE TENURE OF OFFICE BILL. 

This bill, the essential features of which were 
given in our Record for March, was, before its 
passage in the House, amended so as to take 


makes provision for the mode of executing the | from the President the power of removing even 
details of that bill.—On or before September 1, | the members of the Cabinet. They are to hold 
1867, a register is to be made of persons quali- | office ‘‘ for and during the term of the President 
fied to vote; all of whom must take oath that | by whom they may have been appointed, and for 
they had not been in any way disfranchised on | one month thereafter, subject to removal by and 
account of participation in the rebellion ; no per-| With the consent of the Senate.” ‘The Presi- 
sons except those registered to be allowed to vote. | dent, March 2, returned this bill with his veto. 
These electors are to vote whether a Convention | He argued at length that the power of removal 
shall be held for the formation of a Constitution | from office was by the Constitution vested in the 
for their States respectively. If a majority vote | Executive; that it was a necessary power, and 
for a Convention it shall be held, otherwise not ; | that its exercise had never resulted in evil ef- 
but if a majority of the registered electors do not | fects.—The bill was, however, passed over the 
vote upon this question, then no Convention shall | veto; in the Senate, by a vote of 35 to 11; in 
be held. At this election delegates are also to | the House, by 131 to 37. 

be chosen in case the Convention is to be held. 
These delegates, when assembled in Convention, 
are first to determine whether it is the wish of | The Judiciary Committee in the House, to 
the people of their respective States to frame a| whom was referred the resolution relating to the 
Constitution in accordance with the Act; and | impeachment of the President, reported, March 3, 
if so to proceed to frame a Constitution; the | that they had examined many witnesses and col- 
Constitution so framed then to be submitted for | lected many documents, but were not prepared 


IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
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to report, further than to say that, in the opinion 
of the majority—eight members out of nine— 
‘sufficient testimony had been brought to the 
notice of the Committee to justify and demand a 
further prosecution of the itivestigation.” The 
testimony taken by the Committee would go into 
the custody of the Clerk of the House, and so 
would pass into the hands of any Committee 
which the succeeding Congress might appoint to 
bring the investigation to a close.—Mr. Rogers, 
who was the minority of the Committee, dissent- 
ed from this. He reported that ‘‘ there was not 
a particle of evidence to sustain any one of the 
charges which the House required the Commit- 
tee to investigate, and that the case is wholly 
without evidence upon which impeachment could 
be founded ;” and he could therefore see no good 
in a continuance of the investigation. —The mat- 
ter was for the present disposed of (March 7) by 
directing the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
new Congress to take charge of the testimony 
taken by the Committee of the late Congress. 


NEBRASKA AND COLORADO. 


On the Ist of March the President issued his 
proclamation, announcing that the Legislature of 
Nebraska having on the 8th and 9th of February 
passed an Act ratifying the condition contained 
m the enabling Act, and thus ‘‘ the fundamental 
conditions imposed by Congress on the State of 
Nebraska, to entitle that State to admission, hav- 
ing been ratified and accepted, the admission of 
the said State into the Union is now complete.” 
Nebraska, therefore, is now one of the States of 
the Union; and its Senators and Representatives 
have taken their seats in Congress. On the Ist 
of March the question came up in the Senate 
whether the bill, admitting Colorado as a State 
into the Union, should pass, notwithstanding the 
veto of the President. The vote was 29 ayes 
and 19 nays: less than two-thirds of the Senate 
having voted in the affirmative the bill fails. 


RELIEF FOR SOUTHERN DESTITUTION. 


On the 9th of March a joint resolution passed 
the Senate appropriating $1,000,000 for the re- 
lief of destitute people of the South and South- 
west, of all classes, to be expended for supplies 
of food, under the superintendence of the Com- 
missioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau. In the 
House the resolution was subjected to a sharp 
debate, in the course of which General B. F. 
Butler, now a member from Massachusetts, pro- 
posed a substitute to the effect that the military 
commanders of the several districts should have 
power to collect from all persons within their 
commands, owning more than 160 acres of land, 
or having an income of more than $600 a year, 
such sums as he might deem necessary to relieve 
the white pauperism there. Mr. Van Trump, of 
Ohio, doubted whether Congress had the consti- 
tutional power to appropriate money as an act of 
charity ; and he also doubted whether the people 
of the South would accept this charity. If he 
were a Southern man, he said, under the circum- 
stances in which that people were now placed by 
Congress, he would starve rather than touch one 
cent of this Congressional bounty. Mr. Fernando 
Wood, of New York, had six reasons for voting 
against the resolution: Congress had no right to 
appropriate it ; the Southern people had not asked 
for it; the gift was placed on insulting grounds ; 





the money was to be disbursed by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau ; political, not benevolent motives 
prompted the measure; and, besides, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau had already a large uiiexpended 
sum in its hands.—Finally, on the 22d" the res- 
olution was so amended as to direct the Secretary 
of War to issue supplies of food through the 
Freedmen’s Bureau ** sufficient to prevent starva- 
tion and extreme want to any ‘od all classes of 
destitute or helpless persons in the Southern and 
Southwestern States’—the appropriation, not, 
however, to exceed the amount of the unexpend- 
ed moneys heretofore appropriated to supply 
freedmen and refugees with provisions or rations. 
—The resolution, as thus amended, passed the 
House by a vote of 91 to 31, and was concurred 
in by the Senate by 29 to 9.—Contributions to a 
very considerable amount, yet far less than the 
exigencies of the case demand, have been made 
by individuals and associations for the relief of 
Southern destitution. 


ORDERS OF DISTRICTS COMMANDERS. 


Several of the Military Commanders have is- 
sued orders bearing upon the state of things in 
their respective districts. In Virginia, General 
Schofield’s order recognized the existing civil 
Government, and continued all State officers in 
the performance of their duties, unless specially 
ordered otherwise, until their successors should 
be duly elected and qualified in accordance with 
the Act of Congress. —In North and South Caro- 
lina, General Sickles said that the present Gov- 
ernments were merely provisional, and subject to 
the paramount authority of the United States ; 
but meanwhile the existing civil officers would 
continue to exercise their functions, subject to 
the orders of the commanding general; in case 
they should any where neglect to exercise their 
duties, it should be reported to head-quarters. 
Post commanders were to arrest persons charged 
with crimes, when the local authorities should 
fail to do so, and hold them in custody for trial 
by military commission. He hoped that there 
would be little occasion for the exercise of 
military authority in matters of ordinary civil 
administration. —In Louisiana, before the ap- 
pointment of a Military Commander for that dis- 
trict, the Legislature had ordered an election for 
city officers of New Orleans; General Sheridan 
assumed the responsibility (March 9) of prohibit- 
ing this election, and by a resolution of the Leg- 
islature the former incumbents were continued 
in their places. Subsequently (March 27) Gen- 
eral Sheridan removed from office John T. Mon- 
roe, the Mayor of New Orleans, Edmund Cabell, 
Judge of the District Court, and Andrew 5. 
Herron, Attorney-General of the State, appoint- 
ing other persons to take their place. Mr. Mon- 
roe was Mayor of the city at the time of its occu- 
pation by Farragut and Butler, at which time he 
made himself especially obnoxious. Having been 
pardoned by the President, he was re-elected 
Mayor. : 


FEELING AT THE SOUTH. 


The indications are very strong that the most 
prominent leaders of public opinion in the South 
are disposed to accept the new state of things, 
and to endeavor to persuade the people to reor- 
ganize their State governments upon the basis 
laid down by Congress. At Columbia, South 


Carolina, the freedmen held a public meeting on 
the 18th of March. By request they were ad- 
dressed by several leading white citizens. Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton spoke of the vast import- 
ince of the present movement, not only to the 
colored but to the white man. He advised the 
freedmen to give their friends at the South a 
fair trial, and if they were found wanting it 
would be time enough to go abroad for sympa- 
thy; it was for their interest to build up the 
South, for as the country prospered they would 
prosper. Hon. E. J. Arthur said the freedmen 
had now the right of franchise, and he advised 
them to exercise it with good judgment. To 
learn to appreciate the advantages which had 
yeen conferred upon them they should educate 
themselves and their children; and it was the 
duty of the whites to aid them in so doing. The 
freedmen, he said, were now the political equals 
of the whites, and education would go far to 
make them morally and mentally so. ‘* Let 
there be,” he said, *‘no war of races among us. 
It is true that many of the whites are deprived 
of the political rights which colored men will 
enjoy, but that should not create envious and 
unkind feelings. Let no harsh feelings exist 
among us. Look to each other's welfare and 
happiness; and last, though not least, look to 
your educational and moral improvement.” Col 
onel William H. Talley said that the interests 
of the white and colored man of the South were 
one and the same; they were parts of one so- 
ciety, and under the circumstances in which 
they were placed ‘‘the two races must prosper 
or perish together; the white man and the col- 
ored man of the South have the same interest 
and the same destiny.” He was sure that he 
expressed the feelings of the intelligent white 
men of the South when he declared that ‘‘ they 
cherished no feelings of hostility toward the col 
ored man on account of his altered circum- 
stances.”” He also advised the freedmen to trust 
those whom they had known; if these, he said, 
‘*deceive you, it will then be time enough to 
experiment on the sympathies of strangers.” —Of 
the colored speakers Beverly Nash declared that 
the freedmen would present to Congress a peti 
tion for the enfranchisement of the whites so 
strong that it would be regarded; the colored 
men, he said, ‘* would not rest until the whites 
were enfranchised.” He was in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage, and advised the colored people 
in their selection of candidates to look to merit 
alone. The Rev. Mr. Pickett, colored, was op- 
posed to universal suffrage on account of the 
want of education and of a property qualifica- 
tion; but the first was readily attainable, and 
the last would surely come. As to elections the 
question should be, ‘‘not whether a man was 
white or black, but was he honest ?”—Taken in 
all its bearings, says the Columbia Phenix, ‘‘ the 
pleasant feelings engendered by this gathering 
can not be too highly appreciated, nor its im- 
portance over-estimated. Disfranchised whites 
were invited to address enfranchised blacks, and 
the advice given was received in the spirit in 
which it was intended, while the remarks of the 
colored speakers were such as to give general 
satisfaction.” 

General Longstreet, in a published letter 
(March 18), says: ‘‘ The striking feature is that 
we are a conquered people. Recognizing this 
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fact fairly and squarely, there is but one course 
left for wise men to pursue, and that is to accept 
the terms that are now offered to us by the con 
querors. There can be no discredit to a con- 
quered people for accepting the conditions of 
fered by their conquerors, nor is there any oc- 
casion for a feeling of humiliation. We mad 
an honest, and, I hope I may say, a creditabl 
fight; but we have lost. Let us come forward, 
then, and accept the ends involved in the strug 
gle. Our people earnestly desire that the Cor 
stitutional Government shall be re-established, 
and the only means to accomplish this is to com 
ply with the requirements of the recent Congres 
sional legislation. It is said by some that Con 
gress will not receive us even after we hav 
complied with their conditions; but I can find 
no sufficient reason for entertaining this propo 
sition for a moment. I can not admit that the 
representative men of a great nation could make 
such a pledge in bad faith. Admitting, how- 
ever, that there is such a mental reservation, can 
that be any excuse for us in failing to dischar 
our duty? Let us accept the terms, as we a 
in duty bound to do, and if there is a lack 
good faith let it be upon others.” 


THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 

The Queen, in opening the British Parliament 
on February 5, announced that a bill would be 
submitted for the consolidation of the principal 
British Provinces of North America. This bill was 
introduced in the House of Lords on February 15, 
and passed that body on February 26. It provides 
that there shall be a Governor-General appointed 
by the Crown; a Lieutenant-Governor for each 
province to be appointed by the Governor-Gen 
eral, and to hold office five years; and a genei 
al or central Parliament for the Confederation, 
to consist of an Upper Chamber and Lower 
House, the seventy-two members of the first to 
be elected for life, and the one hundred ar 
eighty-one members of the other to be elected 
for five years. Local legislatures are provid 
for each province. The present plan of confed 
eration does not include Prince Edward Island, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, or Vancouver 
Island. Earl Carnarvon, in moving the second 
reading of the bill, pointed out the advantages 
to be derived from the unity of the Canadian 
provinces in the event of invasion from any quar 
ter, and said that, in passing the bill, the House 
‘would be laying the foundation of a great 
state worthy to take its place by the side of one 
of the greatest nations of the world—the United 
States.” The bill was sent to the House of Com- 
mons early in March, where its final considera- 
tion was pending as our Record closed.—This 
proposed Confederacy has excited some feeling 
in the Congress of the United States. On the 
27th of March a joint resolution, offered by Mr. 
Banks, was passed in the House, declaring that 
‘**the people of the United States can not regard 
the proposed Confederation of the provinces on 
the northern frontier of this country without ex 
treme solicitude; that a Confederation of States 
on this continent, extending from ocean to ocean, 
established without consulting the people of the 
provinces, and founded upon monarchical prin 
ciples, can not be considered otherwise than as 
in contravention of the traditions and constantly 
declared principles of this Government, endan 
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gering the most important interests, and tending 

to increase and perpetuate the embarrassments 

already existing between the two Governments.” 
EUROPE. 

The Fenian insurrection in Kerry County, Tre- 
land, during February resulted only in the tem- 
porary interruption of the telegraph lines which 
traverse that district and the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus by the British Government 
for three months. Another demonstration, evi- 
dently better planned and on a more extended 
scale than the first, took place in March, but with 
no better results or greater successes on the part 
of the Fenians. It was commenced on March 5 
by simultaneous demonstrations in various parts 
of the southeastern counties. <A fight occurred 
at Tallaght, about eight miles from Dublin, be- 
tween the armed police and a large body of Feni- | 
ans: in which one policeman was killed, five 
Fenians wounded, and eighty arrested. Subse- | 
quently six loads of ammunition were seized and | 
one hundred more Fenians captured. The rest) 
retreated to the hills, pursued by the British 
forces. On the same day two hundred Fenians 
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were repulsed in an attack on the police-station 
at Kilmallock ; while other forces were defeated 
in their attempts to seize the Drogheda and the 
Castlemartyr barracks. The object of these dem- 
onstrations—to obtain arms—was in every in- 
stance frustrated, and finding their efforts futile 
the Fenians fled to the mountains. The various 
bands which had engaged in these movements 
then concentrated in the mountains of Tipperary, 
near the junction of the Cork and Dublin with 
the Limerick and Waterford railroads, and suc- 
ceeded for a short time in obstructing travel by 
those routes. The British troops soon made 
their appearance in the same vicinity, and the 
Fenians dispersed to their homes. Several ar- 
rests were made, including that of a Colonel or 


General Connor, who appears to have been a 


leader, and who with forty others was confined 
in Tipperary jail to await trial for high treason. 
These demonstrations were the occasion of some 


| discussion but little action in the English Parlia- 


ment; and on March 20 Mr. Disraeli proposed 
the passage of a new and liberal Reform Bill fox 
Ireland as the best weapon with which to fight 
the Fenians. 





Chitar’s 


HE THIRTY-FOURTH VOLUME of this 
Magazine is completed with the present May 
Number. The Drawer, which is almost coeval 


with the Magazine, may now fairly be looked | 


upon as a chest of drawers. What the contents 
of these are their owners know well; but few | 
imagine how many hands have gathered up the 
good things there deposited. They have been | 
furnished by fully two thousand different per- 
sons, and from every section of the country. To 
all these contributors, whether known or un- 
known—and may their number never be less— 
the Editor sends hearty greeting, with thanks for 
past favors and solicitations for more. 


Tue young gentleman who officiates as count- 
ist in one of the Ithica banks mentions a little 
incident that occurred there in 1864, when the 
farmers were investing liberally in seven-thirty 
notes : 

One day a lank countryman entered the bank, | 
and leaning over the counter until his face almost 
touched mine, said, in a drawling tone: ‘‘ Have 
you got any of them seven by nine bonds? If 
you have I want some.” Taking out his ‘‘ pus” 
and counting the required sum, he obtained his 
governments and evaded the premises. 


From Cheesedom, Geauga County, Ohio, a 
gentleman who stands well there sends the fol- 
lowing, which is mostly old, but the concluding 
part good enough to warrant reproduction : 

Old Daddy Rumsey was a conscientious man, 
fond of his Bible and his bitters. He was sum- 
moned as a witness before our County Court. 
On entering the hotel he stepped up to the bar, 
called for a little tanzy whisky, poured out a tum- 
bler nearly full, and proceeded to get outside of 
it, which he did with entire success. The usual 
sixpence was laid on the counter in payment. 
Landlord handed back three cents. 


Drawer, 


**What!” said Rumsey, ‘“‘don’t you charge 
but three cents ?” 

‘*Not where I sell at wholesale,” was the re- 
ply. 
The old man shoved back the change and said: 
** Well, if it’s as cheap as that, you take the three 
cents and J’// take some more!” 


Arter this wholesale transaction had been dis- 
posed of one of the leading lawyers of the county 
entered and invited daddy to indulge again, giv- 
ing a knowing wink to the crowd. 

**Daddy,” said the lawyer, ‘‘what did you 
come here for ?” 

**Why, we had a mill-pond in our town, and 
it made all the people sick, when the Lord sent 
a flood and carried the dam away, then the peo 
ple got well.” 

**T don’t see why you should say the Lord had 
any thing to do with it.” 

“Certainly he did,” replied daddy, ‘‘ for the 
Bible says, ‘He sendeth his rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust.’” 

**Oh, you are getting weak and foolish,” said 
the lawyer. 

“‘T know it,” was the response, ‘‘but the 
Bible tells us that the Lord chooses the weak 
and foolish things of this world to confound the 
wise !” 

THE country judge business was a large thing 
in the olden time, especially that portion of the 
judiciary known as ‘‘ side judges.” Many years 
ago, in Genesee County, a ‘‘ corporous” side ju- 
rist, Judge E , happened to be seated on the 
bench by the side of that courtly and able judge, 
Addison Gardiner. A Tonawanda Indian, John 
Steeprock, had been tried and convicted for some 
petty larceny, and at the moment sentence was 
about to be pronounced his counsel, with the ut- 
most apparent gravity, arose and said, that as 





the Indian was not a citizen, but a subject of a 
neighboring monarchy (the Six Nations), 
whom we were then, happily, at peace, he could 
not with propriety be tried or sentenced by this 
Court. And then cast his eyes toward Judge 
E . with whom he was on confidential terms. 
The Judge, though really having no voice in the 
matter, straightened himself up, and without 
waiting for Judge Gardiner, orated as follows: 
‘**The only question for this Court to consider is, 
Ts Injuns folks? If Injuns be folks then this | 
indictment stands; but if Injuns baint folks then | 
it’s squushed ! . 

Judge Gardiner didn’t seem to see it in that 
ight, and ordered ‘‘ our red brother” into quod 
fur six calendar months. 


with 


Soon after the venerable Judge Busteed’s ap 
pointment as United States Judge for the State 
of Alabama he was conversing with an acquaint 
ance on the duties, etc., of his new and very re 
sponsible position. The latter expressed surprise 
that the Judge should have accepted the honor, 
or consented to go upon the bench under any cir 
cumstances—‘‘ it would be so difficult for you,” 
said he, jocularly, *‘to maintain the requisite fa 
cial gravity.” 

** What!” said the Judge, assuming an aspect 
of great severity, ‘‘do you mean to say that I} 
do not /ook like the United States Judge of Ala 
bama ?” 

‘** Well, Judge,” was the reply, ‘‘I must con 
fess you have rather a ‘ Mobile’ countenance just | 
at this moment, though how ‘it will appear when | 
you visit the other districts I'll not undertake to 
say. 


Tue little people will pester the old with curi 
ous readings of the Good Book. ‘Thus, at Or 
ange, New Jersey, **Our children are accustomed | 
nightly to repeat 2 passage of Scripture commit 
ted during the day. After the older children had 
repeated their verses our little Eloise (two-and-a- 
half years old) expressed a wish to repeat a verse, 
and did it, giving a new version to ‘ My yoke is 
easy and my burden is light,’ as follows: ‘ My | 
joke is easy and my bird is polite! 





At last we have it on irrefragable testimony, 
from Ogdensburgh, that old Grimes’s pulse has 


finally ceased to beat. A few mornings since, 
when the thermometer was nearly played out, a| 
ragged little beggar stopped at the door of Judge 
J -’s and plaintively suggested victuals. As | 
the benevolent lady of the house was emptying a 
ew into his basket she asked : 

‘* What is your name, my son?” 

**My name is Grimes.” 

**Ts your father living ?” 

**Yes, marm.” 

**T thought ‘Old Grimes’ was dead long ago.” 

** That was my grandpa !” 

And the youngster waddled off, thinking what 
**a good old soul” the lady was. 


One of the selectmen of Canton, Missouri, 
tells us, in confidence, that he entered Nichols’s 
grocery the other night and found some one read- 
ing an account, in a St. Louis paper, of a man 
who had arranged himself in a coffin, dressed as 
he wished to be buried, and taken Prussic acid. | 
Next morning of course he was found dead. | 
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| minds me of a 


leach, for needles, and on being 


| bre, ‘* Are you a guard, Sir?” 


Q11 
Mike Dooley, a character ] ere, rett arked, as tl 
reading was finished, ‘‘ Why didn’t the fool nai/ 
up the coffin ? Then he'd made a good j yf, of it! “4 
Dip you know Betsy Cranch? What a fine 
! I told her once, in jest, s! 
must be my wife, for I had never been so deeply 
in love before. ‘‘It is out of the question, my 
dear Doctor,” replied she. ‘‘It is impossible. 
T am five deep already !” 


creature she was 


A CORRESPONDENT in the “far distant Or 
gon,” writing under date of January 11, s 

Your anecdote of the Frenchman who cl 
the Indians half a dollar for a needle, allegi 
an excuse that the needle-maker was dead, 
merchant of the Jewish persua- 
sion doing business, in 1862, at Le Grange, who 
charged the honest miners one dollar in coin, 
remonstrated 
with and told that a paper of needles cost only 
a ‘* bit” (12$ cents) in Portland, replied: ‘* Mein 
Gott! I knows tat. "Tai 
but te 


was only $2 per ton, 


n 


as 


re 


cash money 


Tue following come arching on” to 
from Ossawotamie, Kansas, inspired, doubtless, 
by the spirit of ancient John Brown: 

Captain Case, of the th Kansas regiment, 
s slightly pompous, but a good soldier and 
strict disciplinarian. ‘To fill up his company to 
the desired standard he was obliged to enlist some 
of the ‘‘noble red men of the forest,” who were 
not thoroughly posted in the art of civilized war- 
fare. Soon after enlistment one of these noble 
red men was placed on guard (Captain C, being 
officer of the day), and stationed just in rear of the 
Colonel's tent, with strict orders to walk his beat 
until relieved. No sooner had the officer left 
than the noble red man sat down on the ground 
and amused himself by humming a favorite war 
song. Several officers happened to be lounging 
near the Colonel's tent, when the Adjutant called 
the Captain's attention to the delinquent. ‘The 
Captain walked up to the noble red man and, in 
his fiercest and most sanguinary tones, demand 
ed: ‘Are you a guard, Sir?” The noble red 
man replied that he was not, which riled the 
Captain. He repeated, with a flourish of his sa- 
The reply came ; 


The Cap- 


wa 


‘*No, me no guard; me Shawnee !” 


| tain advanced backward to his friends and left 


the noble red man to continue his oratorio. 

As might be expected in this place, from which 
old John Brown emigrated, a large portion of the 
inhabitants are ladies and gentlemen of ebony 
tint. During the protracted meeting just closed 
Brother Lewis, a good man, but feeble in gram- 
mar, on being called on to pray, began thus: 
**( Lord! bress dis congregashum; bress dem 
dat am orphans; bress dem dat am widders; 
and bress dem dat am widders for good !” 

JcpGcE BarnarpD, of the Supreme Court of this 
city, whose rapid way of doing business at cham- 
bers is proverbial, is quick to perceive where a 
witticism may, without impropriety, be intro- 
duced to enliven the proceedings. ‘The scrivener 
of this happened to be present one morning when 
two pillars of the law stood in the presence, each 
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holding some quires of paper facetiously termed 
** pleadings.” 

‘*T ask leave, your Honor, to amend so as to 
insert” so and so. 

‘** And I move to amend,” says the other, ‘* by 
inserting,’’ etc., etc. 

This continued for half an hour, when the 
Judge quietly arose, took his hat and cane, and 
remarked: ‘*Gentlemen, you each have leave, 
if you wish, to insert the whole of Webster's 
Dictionary. This is my birthday, and I’m go- 
ing home to dinner. Court’s adjourned !” 

Counsel were disposed to ask for a writ of ‘‘ No 
Go” (ne exeat); but the Judge was off, and we 


suppose they are now at work on that superior, | 


though somewhat discursive, volume. 


As the angling season is about to commence, 
when 
“The trout and salmon 
Are playing at backgammon,” 
and the poor jinians are to be killed for our edi- 
ble delectation, we commend to gentlemen of 
piscatorial habits the following verse from a new 
book just received from beyond the big fishing- 
pond: 
‘““When Eve and Adam lived in peace, 
Sans either brawl! or jangling, 
The Serpent, from his brimstone den, 
Thought he would go an angling ; 
He baited his hook with fiendish look; 
Says he: This will entangle her; 
And so, my friends, you all may see 
The Devil was the first angler [” 
PER CONTRA: 
‘*Happy the fisher’s life and humble state; 
Calm are his hours, and free from rude debate; 
No restless cares he knows of sordid gain, 


Nor schemes that rack the toiling statesman’s brain ; | 


Fearless in shades he takes his healthy dreams, 
And labors mild amid refreshing streams.” 


TuHat our colored brother out West has the | 


open countenance characteristic of him in other 
latitudes is settled by the following memorandum 
from a Newark, Ohio, correspondent : 

The other day two colored individus were 
standing at the dépot—one on the platform, the 
other on the track. The gemman on the track 
was indulging in loud laughter at something he 
had witnessed, when his comrade called out : 

**T say, Bill, you's in great danger dar !”’ 

**Why so?” says Bill. 

**’Kase when de train come along it'll take 
your mouf’ for de dépét and run in dar !” 

In one of the towns of Western New York— 
which, of course, has its weekly paper—the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared : 

— my wife Sally has left my bed 


and board without just cause or provocation, I 
forbid all persons from harboring or trusting her on 


my account, for I shall pay no debts of her contract- | 
. J 


ing, as I pay none of my own. 


After publishing this the required time the able 
editor sent in his bill. 
The able editor was indignant. 
Mr. B 


‘*Why,” said 
, who was impecunious to the beggar- 


ly point, ‘‘didn’t the last line of the advertise- | 


ment say that I paid none of my own debts, and 
do you suppose I’m going back on that? Not 
much !” 


From Belvidere, Illinois, in the neatest possi- 
ble caligraphy, comes the following from a lady 


Payment was declined. | 
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contributor. It propounds a high moral problem 
which our lady readers are invited to discuss: 

A little boy of four summers had been very 
anxious for a baby brother, such as a little play- 
mate had. His father was a minister, and little 
Harry had been taught that it was his duty to 
pray for what he desired. Coming to his father 
one day with a very sober face, he said: ‘‘ Papa, 
do you suppose, if I prayed to God right along, 
that he would send me a baby brother?” ‘‘ Per 
haps so,” said papa; ‘‘but why do you ask?” 
**Oh, because,” replied he, ‘*I have been pray- 
ing off and on this good while, and it don’t seem 
to do any good!” 


| From St. John, New Brunswick, the following 
| are sent to help on the monthly cachinnation : 

The Rey. Mr. Driver was a Baptist minister 

jin the town of & Happening one day, 
| while journeying to a neighboring village, to meet 
a countryman driving a very lean pair of oxen, 
he accosted him with: 

** Why do you have such a lean pair of cattle, 
my man? ‘They look as though they needed 
something to eat.” 

| ‘*Well,” replied the owner, ‘‘I can’t just ex- 
actly tell why, unless it is because they are like 
the church in S——; they either want a new 
pastor [pasture] or a new Driver !” 

The minister cogitated a moment, saw the 
point, and paused not to ask any more questions. 


**My boy,” said the Quaco schoolmaster to 
| Bob one morning, ‘“‘why do you stand there 
against that rickety old gate while you study you 
multiplication-table ?” 

** Because, Sir, the Bible tells us to ‘prop a 
gate and multiply,’ and I mean always to do 
what it says.” 

‘*Quite proper, Robert,” said the master; 
‘*but seems to me you are beginning early.” 


‘ 


How about this? 

At a recent missionary meeting in New En- 
gland much was said relative to the Bible and 
the efforts of missionaries to send it to-the utter- 
most parts of the earth. In due course the Rey. 

| Mr. —— was asked to pray, and did, thus: 

**Q Lord! we thank thee for thy word as it 

lis given to us; and although it is not the orig- 
inal copy, still we consider it a very good edition 
| under the circumstances. And although thou 
| hast made the earth and caused it to revolve with 
| incredible velocity, and although our mission- 
aries are scattered over the surface thereof, yet 
| thou hast so nicely balanced the centrifugal and 
| centripetal forces, that, as yet, not a single broth- 
er has been thrown from the surface!” 


AT an auction sale in St. John, not long ago, 
| a wag came pushing through the crowd, and de- 
manded, in an excited manner: 

** Auctioneer, is Mr. M‘Affee [a well-known 
merchant] in the room? He is wanted imme- 
diately on business of great importance.” 

The auctioneer therewith stopped the sale, and 
called, in a stentorian voice: ‘*Mr. M‘Affee! 
Mr. M‘Affee! _ Is Mr. M‘Affee present ?” 
| A pause ensued, and no answer, for the rea- 
{son that Mr. M‘Affee had not been there at all. 
| And when, after repeated calling, the crowd be 
came impatient, a brawny Scott cried out, 








‘*Hoot, mon! if ye dinna go on with the sale 
yell no’ mak a fee to-night!” ‘The auctioneer 
seemed to regard it in a jocular light, and went 
on. 


A FEw years ago, in a village in Chester Coun- 


ty, Pennsylvania, the Methodists and Presbyte 
rians each built a church at about the same time. 
Soon a rivalry arose between them, especially 
among the juvenile portion of the congregations. 
On one occasion the Methodist party got the best 
of an argument in this way: 

‘**Ah! I guess we beat you now.” 

“* How ?” 

‘Why, we've got six buried in our grave-yard, 
and you've only four; and there’s old Mr. Cooper 
is going to die soon, and he'll make seven /” 

Cheerful contest ! 

Tuey have a superior article of Legislature in 
Nebraska, judging from the following incident, 
which a correspondent at Omaha is kind enough 
to send us: 

Last week an honorable member proposed an 
amendment to the tax-law, exempting the prop 
erty of widows and minor children of soldiers, to 
a certain amount, from taxation; which brought 
Mr. Kinsela, a Celt, to his feet, with a request 
that it be so amended as not to include widows 
after they were married, or minors after they 
became of age! 

A MEMBER of the Society of Friends (they will 
be naughty, like the world’s people, once in a 
while), feeling in need of relaxation, thought he 
would be excusable in transgressing, ‘‘ just once,” 
the rules of that Society; so he went to one of 
the theatres where the spectacular drama was on 
view—one where the lady performers dressed as 
‘low down and high up” as is customary in the 
legular drama nowadays. ‘The ‘‘ Friend” was 
delighted with the pedal exhibition. It reap 
peared to him in his sleep. He thought about 
it next morning on the way to meeting; thought 
about it in meeting; became drowsy—fell asleep. 
Something occurred to waken him suddenly. 
Starting up and rubbing his eyes, he exclaimed : 
** Hats off! down in front !” The brethren 
being accustomed when in meeting to sit with 
hats on, heeded not the unorthodox invitation. 
Friend Hicks did not feel moved to explain. 


A witty lady, writing of the grand ball re 
cently given in Philadelphia by Mr. Jay Cooke, 
the great banker and Government bond broker, 
says: **The company commenced to arrive at 
5.20; dancing began at 7.30; supper 
served at 10.40!” 


was 


Tue owner of Lock Box No. 1141, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, informs us of the decease of a 
citizen of that town, named Sa-mith; and men- 
tions that a little boy told him that the physicians 
had just gown down to hold a post mortification 
examination of the body! 


Better than this is the following, communi- 
cated by a lady correspondent in North Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts : 

At the Musical Festival in Boston, given in 
honor of the Russians, was sung a chorus from 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. A cousin from the 
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country was present, and on our way home we 
began discussing the music, when he exclaim 
**'The piece T liked best was that chorus of the 
Twelfth Massachusetts !” 


An African lady entered the dépot at Lancas 
ter, Ohio, and, wishing to have her baggage 
checked, asked the agent: ‘‘Is you de gemman 
wat mails de trunks ?” 

MERELY to show the progress made in the 
Freedmen’s Schools, we reproduce the following 
sent from Washington : 

A brief colored brother was requested by his 
teacher to write her a letter telling her what trade 
he would follow. He wrote: 

‘*My pear Teaoner, —You 
to be when I grow uy I think I should like to be a 
lawyer or a President, for I think they are both very 
useful trades. Will you please give me your advice?" 

With ‘* A. J.’s” 


we should say, try 


inguire what I would like 


»xperience before him, 


Tue three R’s—Reading, Riting, and Rithme 
tic—are not prevailing to any serious extent in 
Douglas County, Illinois, judging from the fol 
lowing, sent to us by A. G. Wallace, Esq., Clerk 
of the Circuit Court and Recorder of that coun 
ty. The envelope is thus superscribed : 

Mr Clurck of the Seircket 
Cort Duglest Conty Ills 


and the letter reads : 


Kansas Ills Jan 16 "67 
Ser Mr Clurck of Duglest Sericnit Crt pleas send 
me the time of the Circket Cort kmenses in yor place 
and oblige yors truley AK L 
pleas give this xpedit adtentions. 
Aw old correspondent in Philadelphia speaks 
of the Rey. Dr. B 
to offer prayer at 


, who, on being called on 
a Commencement of one of the 
medical colleges of that city, prayed for the Fac 
ulty, the College, and the Graduates—‘* that th 
Lord would give healing efficacy to the medicines 
administered by them; but if, in his all-wisé 
Providence, there should be among their pa 
those who were appointed unto death, that 
might be permitted to enter into the res 


tendants might soon follow them!” 


AT a missionary meeting in one of the cities 
near New York, after a financial crisis had swept 
over the land, Dr. Medico, who wears a valuable 
diamond-ring, had been speaking of the import 
ance of missionary labor. In making gestures 
the brilliant flashed in the light, and could be 
very distinctly seen. Brother C . 
worldly wealth consisted in part of a valuable 
watch and chain, followed, and remarked that, 
in times like these, we should be as economical 
as possible, as the treasury was empty; especial 
ly, said he, should we dispense with all superflu 
ities, especially jewelry. Deacon S coin- 
cided with the last speaker ; and proposed, as an 
example, that he and Brother C should give 
their watches. Brother C promptly agreed, 
and each walked forward to the table in front of 
the desk, Brother C unfastening his watch 
from the chain. Deacon S——, who had left 
the watch he usually carried to be repaired, de 
liberately drew out an old ‘‘ bull’s-eye.” Brother 
C—— stood a moment, and spoke: ‘* No, you 


whose 
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don’t, Deacon §S ‘ that ain't your best 
watch !”—and refastening his own watch re- 
turned to his seat. It not being watch-night, 
the meeting was speedily closed. 


Tue question whether hanging should be abol- 
ished was recently discussed by a debating soci- 
ety in Brighton, Michigan. Sim Wool was ad- 


verse to the suspensory process, as may be gath- | 


ered from his peroration : 
of hanging for stealing! 


**Mr. President, talk 
Why, Sir, where would” 


TI have been, where would you have been, where | 


would we ad/ have been, if hanging were the pen- 
alty for that offense?” Let the codifiers answer. 


A socuLar citizen of Ohio, now serving his 
country in the capital of that State, has ferreted 
out the following, and has a notion that it will 
look well in brevier : 

In our Legislature are several clergymen of 
different denominations. Prominent among them | 
is the Rev. Mr. W——, a Cumberland Presby- | 
terian. A few days since the Rev. Mr. S——, a 
Campbellite Baptist, introduced a bill to amerce | 
sheriffs in certain cases of malfeasance in office. 
The Rev. Mr. W——, who to his solid piety | 
adds a rich vein of humor, objected to the bill as 
a covert attempt on the part of the honorable 
gentleman to make Campbellites out of all the 
sheriffs of the State by compelling them to be 
immersed !” A dastardly effort at propagandism! | 


| him ? 


he didn’t. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” exclaimed the Senator, 
throwing back his head, ‘‘ I’m the greatest states- 
man in this country, Sir—I’m Sewer-ed !” 


From the classic groves of Pompey (Ononda- 
ga County) comes the subjoined, which we type 
Just to show what Pompey is capable of produc- 
ing when she exerts herself: 

Soon after President Johnson took that trip 
to Chicago, ostensibly to lay the corner-stone of 
the Douglas Monument, but in reality to “ swing 
around the circle,” as the publie-spirited Mr. Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby styles it, an old lady, up in the 
hills of Onondaga, asked the person who was 


| reading the account to her whether ‘‘ the Presi- 


dent did act’ally take the monument along with 
The good soul knew what grave-stones meant, 
but wasn’t so well up in her monumentals. 


Tue last novel by Miss Annie Thomas, enti- 
tled ** Played Out,” forms No. 288 of Harper's 
Library of Select Novels. A lady ‘‘ friend of the 
family’ dropped in at Franklin Square a few 
days since, on her way to the New Haven Dé- 
pot, and asked for something pleasant to read 
in the cars. The party addressed handed her 
**Played Out,” remarking that he was now im- 
pertinently designated as ** Old 288” by the fast- 
er youth of the establishment. ‘‘ Evidently a 
propos,” said the lady, ‘* for you are just a little 


| too (2) gross! 


in 
Canada West, the Superintendent 
asked: ‘* Why did our Lord’s father and mother 
have to go to Bethlehem to be taxed?” This 
was a poser; but littlke Harry S——, who had 
heard at home much assessment talk, held up 
his hand. 

** Well, Harry, what is it? 
tendent. 

Master II 
nance, replied : 
there!” 

That youth should be placed near the person | 
of Commissioner Rollins, at Washington. 


At a recent Sunday-school examination 
Ailsa Craig, 


9 


said the Superin- | 


. with grave voice and counte- 
** Because they owned a manger 


Tue esthetics of sign-painting may be regard- 
ed as having reached the highest possible devel- | 
opment in Albany, where one who claims to be 
**a man and a brother” as well as a barber, has | 
placed over his door the following inscription : 

TONSORIAL OPERATOR 
AND 


CAPILLARY REGENERATOR. 


The which reminds us of one of those frightful 
sensation novels aptly described as ‘‘a tricoph- 
erous or hair-raising narrative!” 


Nor long since a distinguished and witty mem- | 
ber of the United States Senate having ‘‘ suffered 


from an accident of hospitality” (as Mr. Webster 
neatly phrased it), and really needing reconstruc- 
tion, was seen winding his d-vious way home- | 
ward when he fell into the sewer opening at the | 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The accident attracted the attention 
of a policeman, who came and helped him out. 
The Senator straightened himself up, and, assum- 
ing a mock dignity, said: ‘* Do you know who 


Iam, Sir?” ‘The policeman did know, but said 


his misfortunes. 


| ted in, and patronizingly remarked : 


| sible. 


A VALIANT non-commissioned officer, who left 
a fair portion of his ‘‘ corporal” frame at Gettys- 
burg, lately came to New York, hoping to obtain 
some employment by which he could support 
self and wife. Being altogether short, he made 
a call-loan of $5 of the gentleman to whom he 
| applied, who knew his Seatat, Subsequently 
this kind-hearted person procured for him a tem- 
porary situation as night-watchman in a distil- 


| lery that had been seized by the revenue-officers ; 
| but this was of short duration. 


Down came he 
again to the office of our informant and stated 
** Indeed,” said he, ‘‘ my mon- 
ey is all gone, and I don’t know what I’m to do. 
When there are no seizures I get no pay.” 
‘*Of course not,” was the reply; ‘‘aut seizure 
[Caesar] aut nihil!” 


Aw ‘advanced young lady” of say seven sum- 
mers places great stress upon what she deems to 


| be due to misses of that mature age (of course 
| she lives in Boston), 
| right to show her 


and reserves to herself the 
dislike to certain persons. 

Upon being informed that a young man was in 
the parlor, and told to go and see him, she trot- 
“Oh! Mr. 

i K ’s little boy! How do you do, dear?” 
Mr. K——’s “little boy” was seventeen years of 
age, and was so fortunate as to be able to enjoy 
his stated rations. 


A BELLE from the rear part of Ulster County 
was invited by her city cousins to make them a 
visit during last winter's holidays, and promised 
that it should be made as liv ely and jolly as pos- 
It was the good creature's first trip to 
town. She was twenty, in glorious health, weighed 
a hundred and sixty, and could tire down any of 
your city damsels in “‘ straight work” at a regular 
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ball. 


the fashionable 


The ladies accepte: d an invitation to one of 
** assemblies,” and took the coun- 
try lass along. Great was her delight thereat. 
Did she dance much? Well, I should say 
Not a cotillion or country dance but she was on 
the floor and did her prettiest. By-and-by a dap 
per youth, with nascent mustac he, approache d, 
and with great diffidence asked if she would do 
him the honor to join in a waltz? ‘‘No, Sir! 

said she. ‘*I can go the cotillions right along ; 
but when you come to the whirling-round busi 
i ’ Not any waltz for me J’ 


' 
so. 


ness it makes me puke ! 


A CHaAncery suit has been defined as a legal 
skrimmage in which all parties take the chances. 
Something of this sort is now going on in the 
Chancery Court at Springfield, Illinois, where 
three sets of children are claiming to be the law- 
ful heirs of one man. Mr. Ec lwards i is of coun- 
sel and was resisting all the claimants. General 
Palmer appeared for one set of children. Myr. 
Edwards wished to have the legitimacy of all 
three sets tried at once. General Palmer sought 
an opportunity to present the claims of his clients 
and have the question in which they were inter- 
ested tried by itself. Mr. Edwards earnestly 
objected: ‘*‘ No, Sir; we are not willing to di- 
vide this case. We want to take up all these 
marriages at once and dispose of them, and not 
prolong this case forever. I repeat, Sir: we are 
not willing to make mince-meat of this case.” 

‘* As I understand it,” seid General Palmer, 
dryly, ‘‘to have mince-meat you must have the 
flesh of different animals. Mr. Edwards wants 
to do that; we do not.” 


A PHILADELPHIA gentleman of festive tastes, 


who takes a ‘‘ fair shake” at all the obtainable 
pleasures of, the town, last week assisted at a 
heavy dinner, took much potable, and did not 
leave for home until ever-so-many o'clock. On 
reaching his door-steps and fishing up his night- 
key, he became satisfied that he was essentially 
convivialized, and not precisely in that condition 
which a good husband should be in to meet a 
good wife. Cautiously entering the hall he 
stopped, listened a moment, heard no noise, and 
congratulated himself that the family were asleep. 
Quietly he took off over-coat, drew off boots, 
turned off hall-light, slowly ascended stairs to 
family bedroom, hesitated at door, believed he 
was reasonably right, stealthily entered, found 
gas turned low, wife apparently asleep, thought 
she was asleep, sat down, listened again, no stir ; 
began to undress: got coat, vest, pants, drawers, 
stockings all safely off; was journeying carefully 
toward couch when wife of bosom quietly asked : 

‘*Coming to bed, dear ?” 

** Yes, love.” 

**Well, dear, hadn't you better take off your 
hat ?” 


WE are solicited to take cognizance of the fol- 
lowing case of legal oppression recently imposed 
upon a jury in Colorado. It comes verified by 
a government functionary of that red-tinted Ter- 
ritory : 

Judge G——, of Brooklyn, while sitting as 
Judge of the District Court in Denver, had made 
himself noted among delinquent jurors by the 
manner in which he held them to the discharge 
of their duties. The jury in this case had been 
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out three days, in great discomfort, and sought 


relief in these beautiful and touching lines : 


“Judge G , Judge G—., you 
If you don't let us have some 
There ain't no show for a dec 
And we are hankering 


are a sinner, 
dinner ; 

ision, 
for provision.” 

Tue Tennessee Legislature was in session when 
Fort Donelson fell, leaving the Federals free to 
occupy Nashville. Hearing a great stir in the 
Governor's office below, a committee was sent to 
They found his Excel 
lency packing up preparatory to leaving. He 
handed the committee a dispatch announcing the 
fall. When the committee returned Mr. W. 
was in the chair, and just on the point of ad 
journing. Addressing the House, hesaid: ‘‘And 
now, gentlemen, God will take care of us, and 
if we do not meet again here we shall meet ip 
heaven.” 

A member from East Tennessee, who had been 
dozing off the effects of the fluid to which he was 
addic ted, hearing the last words of the Speaker's 
remarks, roused | up and delivered himself thus: 
**Stop! Mr. Chairman, don't adjourn us to that 
place. If you do we shall never ge ta quorum @ 


see what was going on. 


Next day the same member, while in the cars 
waiting for departure, called out to the Governor 
as he was passing through—‘‘ Look here, Goy- 
ernor, are we PUNHENG, or are we Salling back Jor 
a firme r stand ?” 

THE saine individual seeing 
candidate of ‘*the Union, the Constitution, and 
the enforcement of the Laws,” the day after he 
succumbed to rebelism, began to stare at him. 
Bell asked why he was thus gazed at? ‘* Well,” 
replied our friend, ‘‘ I was looking at the last of 
‘the Union, Constitution, and enforcement of the 
Laws!’” 


John Bell, the 


**H. M.,” of Baltimore, thinks he perceives in 
the following a small call to mirth : 

In the latter part of 1864 a North Carolina 
soldier was one day passing a house in the coun- 
try, in which he heard a young lady playing the 
piano and singing. Stepping on the piazza, he 
paused and listened. When the damsel had 
ceased her song, he put his head through the 
open window and said, ‘‘If you please, miss, be 
kind enough to claw the ivon "y a ad howl aga 
Somewhat startled, she asked what he meant? 
‘** Why, play and sing some more ;” which 
good-naturedly did, and the warrior from the tar 
and turpentine State ‘‘retreated in good order,”’ 
carrying off all his arms, but no forage 


she 


THE congregation at Cannonsville were re- 
cently moved to donate sundry edibles and things 
to their worthy pastor, Mr. Wakeman; where 
upon, being a wide-awakeman, he promptly ac- 
knowledged the present in the following para- 
gram in the village paper : 

CANNONSVILLE, 67 

A good and acceptable visit was made 
of the brethren anc d sisters of the Baptist Charch of 
Cannonsville, for the benetit of Rev. J. B. Wakeman, 
and was thankfully received by him.. It is a kind re- 
ward for his labor of love and toil among them for 
nearly two years. I feel to offer prayers more earn- 
estly for God's blessing to rest upon the Charch. We 
need a govud coat and vest. Our friend and brother, 
D. D. Chamberlain, let us have one last year. W 


Tan. 19, 196 
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will be the first to let us have one this year? 7 
it is written, ‘Think not what ye shail eat, or drink, 
or wherewithal ye shall be clothed.” 

J. B. WAKEMAN, 


From far out in the Genesee country, in the 
town where our old friend Colonel Pettibone is 
magnate, comes this brief statement of fact : 

A little Union girl, whose father had just re- 
turned from the war with an honorable discharge, 
went to visit a relative in a distant county ac- 
companied bya lady. Arriving late in the even- 
ing at Uncle B.’s, our little patriotess being much 
fatigued, proposed to retire, and solicited her 
companion to go with her. ‘Oh no,” replied 
she, ‘‘I must sit up until Uncle B. has pray- 
ers.” ‘* Pray!” said our little friend—‘‘ does 
Uncle B. pray? Why, J thought he was a Dem- 
ocrat.” 

What a partisan ! 


Tuey have their linguists in Nevada as well 
as in San Diego, judging from the inquiry of a 
gentleman of a financial turn of mind, who de- 
sired to be informed what the receipts of the 
County had been for the last physical year. 

Again: the village blacksmith had heard of 
the Siamese twins and the wonderful bond of un- 
ion between them. ‘‘ Well, now, I wonder!” 
said he, stopping with uplifted hammer. ‘‘ And 
do you mean to say that that /egacy can’t be cut?” 

When Chang and Eng were first exhibited in 
New York a curious inquirer went up to the ex- 
hibitor, and asked, ‘‘'These the Siamese ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** Brothers, I presume ?” 

On the whole he thought they were. 


From the great city of M‘Minnville, Tennessee, 
where a large portion of the more intelligent pop- 
ulation devote their leisure hours to the perusal 
of. the wisdom that appears in the Drawer, we 
receive the subjoined : 

It happened in this way: The day was very 
warm. For weeks there had been no rain. 
Vegetation was drying up. A preacher of the 
**Methodist Church [very] South,” whose heart 
and soul was in the cause of the rebels, during 
his opening prayer, said: ‘‘O Lord, send down 
the refreshing shower and revive the drooping 
vegetation. Send a good shower—{pausing]. 
But, Lord, do not send enough to raise the Cum- 
berland River, so that the Yankee gun-boats can 
come and take Nashville !” 


A San Dreco (California) correspondent sends 
the original of the following advertisement of one 
of the opulent farmers of that neighborhood : 


Nw is her by given to all hume it may consurn 
that the under signd intends to commens to Bait 
for Bear and all other Varments that may molest his 
enclosiers on the twentyth of thisinstant I shall not 
Putt any Bait out side of my enclosier it is nearly 
time to commens a nother Crop & I wish to get rid 
of the Varments before I sow a grain again I am 
resolved to Bait and trap the next year out before I bee 
eat up a gain 
Yovember 11th 1866 





. M. D—. 





Uncre Lyman H , who lives in the vicinity 
of Gravesville, Wisconsin, is somewhat given, the 
people do say, to useless ornamentation in the 
way of stating things. One day our correspond- 
ent found him at the post-office, mourning over 
the manner in which he had been slandered : 





**Why,” said he, ‘‘don't you think they say 
that I said I had, while a boy, mowed a hundred 
swathes of hay, a mile long, in one day—and 
that would be a hundred miles!” . 

I, of course, sympathized with him, but spoke 
of the folly of a person of his years telling such 
absurd stories. And I mentioned his having as- 
serted that he had dressed a thousand feet of 
siding one morning before breakfast, when three 
hundred was a day’s work. 

**I did do that,” said he, ‘‘and can whip any 
man who says I didn’t. I not only did it, but 
had break:fast in pooty good season too!” — 

Ix a copy of the United States Gazette, pub- 
lished in 1779, we find an account of a flag-pres- 
entation which may edify that large portion of 
our population who have latterly participated in 
little affairs of that sort. On the day after the 
battle of Fort Moultrie, in 1779, Mrs. Elliott pre- 
sented to Colonel Moultrie’s Second South Caro- 
lina Regiment a banner. Surrounded by the 
beauty and fashion of the day, the Colonel stepped 
forth and, receiving the flag from Mrs. E., ac- 
knowledged it in a very appropriate and eloquent 
speech. In closing, he turned suddenly to his 
men, and said: ‘* My: gallant companions, you 
see the reward of courage and fortitude! You 
have fought and have conquered, and the brave 
fellows who fell in the carnage of yesterday are 
now in heaven riding in their chariots like the 
very devil!” 


A BaLtiMonre correspondent gives account of 
a famous old rooster whose firm-set joints and 
firmer flesh were not hankered after by those be- 
fore whom he was placed as an edible dainty. 
**And when I reflected upon his fate,” says the 
correspondent, ‘‘I felt that if Cowper had im- 
mortalized a cat, and Pindar a dog, why should 
I suffer this deserving cock, now a ‘ Bird of 
Paradise,’ to go his last journey without one note 
to sing his praise, one line to mark his fate? 
No! if he could not tender me a dinner I'll ten- 
der him an epitaph: 
‘Here lies, in plenitude of years, 
A noble chanticleer ; 
He led a virtuous chicken life, 
And died without a fear. 
Here lie his bones, and muscles too, 
Untouched by carver'’s art; 
Tenacious to the very last, 
In death they would not part.” 


‘** Beats there a heart with soul so dead” that 
it can not admire the legal acumen and noble 
sense of justice that percolates, as one might say, 
through every line of the following, which com- 
eth from Whitehall, Green County, Illinois ? 

Judge H , Ex-M. C. from this District, in 
the early part of his practice was called upon to 
conduct a cause for the plaintiff in a suit before 
Squire W The defendant, having small 
hope of success, did not employ counsel. The 
plaintiff's counsel had it all his own way; and, 
after summing up, submitted the case for the de- 
cision of the Court. The Squire arose, and said 
‘* that as the defendant had no counsel, he would 
make some remarks on that side of the question 
himself !” 

How he succeeded on ‘‘ that side” is not stated. 
It may be conjectured that he ‘‘ took the papers 
and reserved his decision,” as our city judges do. 











